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CHAPTER  I 


DIIRODUCTION  AND  STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 
Historical  Introduction 

Student~teaching  has  had  a secure  place  in  the  professional 
prepairation  of  teachers  for  the  past  >&veral  hundred  years*  ITiis 
o]Q)hasi8  upon  practical  demonstration  of  the  ability  to  isiplsBent 
theory  into  actual  practice  had  its  inception  in  many  and  -varied 
sources*  The  influence  of  mm  like  Eraaaus,  Cooenius,  Herbart,  Rous- 
seau, Ft-oebel,  and  others  is  Inestimable*  Out  of  their  i^iloso^y 
came  the  rerelatioa  of  a near  type  school  with  a decidedly  new  type 
teacher* 

Some  of  t^ie  Important  sources  to  which  this  phase  of  teacher 
preparation  can  be  readily  traced  are  the  early  schools  maintained  by 
the  Jesuit  Order,  those  conducted  by  the  Pistista,  the  work  begun  by 
Basedow  at  Desseau  in  177U,  and  the  monitorial  system  of  instruction*^ 

The  American  concept  of  teadier  ea\icati(si  had  its  greatest 

2 

inspiration  from  the  Pestoloszian  Institute  of  IVerdon  in  Switzerland* 
Here,  where  Pestalossi  emi^aslzed  actual  partidpatlcn,  demonstration, 
and  experimentation,  the  early  eduoaticaial  leaders  in  the  Unlteu  States 

^#illiams,  E*  I*  F*,  The  Actual  and  Potential  Use  of  Labora- 
tory Schools,  p.  1* 

2 

lIcCarrel,  Fred,  The  Developaent  of  the  Training  School,  p.  213* 


I 


2 


found  an  emphasis  iqx>n  teacher-training  which  greatly  influenced 
their  phllosoi^y  of  education. 

Early  Begimdjag  in  the  itoited  states 

From  Uie  early  beginning  of  the  first  state  nornial  schools 

in  the  Nev  England  States  there  has  been  connected  with  thm  soine 

form  of  experimental  or  practice  sddools.  This  was  also  true  of  the 

first  private  ncnmal  schools  which  preceded  the  state  normal  schools. 

The  first  private  :\ormal  school  was  opened  in  Concord,  Vermont,  in 

1823,  and  from  the  beginning  children  were  admitted  to  this  school 

for  the  purposes  of  providing  dononstration  opportunities  and  prac- 
3 

tioe- teaching . 

The  first  state  normal  school  was  opened  in  183?  at  Lexington, 
itassachusetts.  Immediately  after  it  was  established,  a inodel  school 
was  organised  for  practiceH^eaching  with  the  pi^ils  being  selected 
from  the  town.  The  administratiai  of  the  normal  school  utilised  the 
school  for  observation  and  for  actual  practioeHeaching.^  The  second 
state  normal  school  in  America  opened  at  Barre,  Massachusetts,  in 
1839,  and  later  was  suspended  to  be  opened  again  at  ii^estfield.  At 
first,  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  town  to  use  the  facilities  of 

^St(me,  Maron  S.,  "Ihe  First  Normal  School  in  America,” 
Teachers  College  Record,  Vol.  21*,  May,  1923,  p.  26?. 

Slorton,  Arthur  0.,  The  First  State  Normal  School  in  America, 

p.  xil. 


itirilllaffls,  op.  elt.,  p.  5* 
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the  town  school  for  teacher-training*  However,  this  did  not  prove 
satisfactory,  so  in  1855  & building  was  constructed  for  use  as  a siodel 
school*  This  arrangoaent,  too  was,  unsatisfactory,  so  it  was  discon- 
tinued, with  the  training  school  being  re-established  and  discontinued 
until  1692  when  it  was  finally  re-establiGhed  for  ihe  last  tiae* 

The  first  state  noraal  school  in  New  fork  was  established  in 
l61iU*^  Within  a year,  the  adadnistratlon  felt  it  was  necessary  to 
laravide  pnractlce  for  teacher-trainees,  so  a wod^  school  was  organised* 
The  state  noiwAl  school  in  Conneotiout,  authorised  in  181^9,  also  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  a model  primary  school,  such  school 

7 

being  left  in  the  hands  of  the  local  trustees*  The  model  school  was 
organised  soon  after  the  normal  school  was  founded. 

^en  Michigan  opened  a state  normal  sdiool,  plans  were  made 

O 

immediately  for  the  establishment  of  a practice  sndel  TOhool.  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  was  the  seat  of  the  ei^th  normal  school  to  be  opened 

9 

in  the  country* Here,  however,  there  was  no  model  or  practice  school, 
but  a plan  was  worked  out  and  implemented  which  utilised  a local  town 
school  for  giving  teaching  exercises*  mie  normal  school  at  Trenton, 


Barnard,  Henry,  Normal  Schools,  and  Other  Instituti<Mts.  Agen- 
oies,  and  Means  Designed  for  the  ^oj^essibiul  SUucatlon  of  ‘SheacneM, 

pp*"ing:gg5: ^ ^ 


Ibid* 


8 

^ Putnam,  Daniel,  History  of  the  Michigan  State  Sonaal  Scho<^, 

9 

Barnard,  Henary,  "State  Normal  School  at  Salem,  Mass*,"  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Education,  Vol*  17,  1867-68,  p*  699* 


u 


New  J&caey,  lidiich  opeoed  in  18$6,  provided  a m^el  school  vithin  six 
months  which  was  successful  froa  its  inception.^^ 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  its  Bill  of  1357  wrylch  was  en- 
acted for  the  specific  purpose  of  providing  for  normal  schools,  made 

it  ompulsory  that  a model  school  for  practice-teaching  be  established 

, 11 

concurrently  with  the  establishment  of  the  normal  school.  The  first 
state  normal  schoc^  was  established  in  1659,  with  a model  school  vAiich 
had  an  enrollment  of  almost  two  hundred  pupils. 

As  is  indicated  above,  from  the  earliest  beginning  of  teacher 
education  in  the  United  States  the  concept  of  practice-teaching  has 
been  in  evidence.  Bvery  state  normal  school  either  provided  a mod^ 
school  or  made  arrangements  with  the  town  to  utilise  its  schools. 

The  emiount  and  quality  of  practice-teaching  was,  if  judged  by  today's 
standard,  indeed  asall;  the  Impeu'tant  thing,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
practice-teaching  of  s^se  sort  has  been  basic  in  the  professicnal  prep- 
aration  of  teachers  f^m  the  very  beginning.  There  has  never  been  a 
period  in  the  United  States  when  the  importance  of  providing  labora- 
tory facilities  was  minimised. 

Although  the  in^rtance  of  student-teaching  has  always  been 
accepted  by  educational  leaders,  a new  emphasis  was  given  this  concept 
with  the  establi^imei:kt  of  the  Oswego  Institution  in  New  York  in 

^Ibid.,  p.  731. 

11 

Wickersham,  J,  P*,  A History  of  Educatlcm  in  Pennsylvania, 
pp,  621-62i»,  ' 
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lool.  In  this  institution  great  stress  eas  placed  upon  practice  as 
one  of  the  most  essential  principles  in  teacher  education.  One  full 
year  was  sp«it  by  each  pupil  in  the  model  s^ool.  This  time  was  di- 
vided between  obsex*vationj  student-teaching,  am  studying  the  subjects 
to  be  taught. 

■Bie  number  of  laboratory  schools  increased  with  the  years.  It 
was  obvious  that  they  occupied  a secure  position  in  controlled  pro- 
grams in  teacher  education*  Williams  gives  the  relative  importance 
of  the  laboratory  schools  in  a summary  of  reports  by  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education t 

In  the  year  1873,  71.U  per  cent  of  the  publicly  supported 
normal  schools  had  laboratory  scho<^s}  in  l883-8ij.,  71  per 
cent;  in  1893*^U>  68.5  per  cent.  In  1871*  forty-seven  of  the 
sixty-seven  state  norBud.  schools  had  laboratory  schools  at- 
tached to  them.^ 

jPresent  Status  of  Ladyoratory  Schools  in  the  United  States 

The  laboratory  school,  as  indicated  above,  has  always  been 
an  integral  part  of  ttie  teacher  training  program.  During  the  past 
several  decades  a tremendous  growth  has  been  sustained  by  practically 
all  forms  of  educational  progress.  Aith  this  growth  and  emphasis 
upon  public  education  has  come  a new  regard  for  the  laboratory  school. 
The  original  conception  was  concerned  mainly  with  practice-teachingj 
now  the  conception  has  been  bi*oadened  to  include  observation,  doae®- 

12 

Dearborn,  Red  H.,  The  Oswego  Movement  in  American  Educa- 
tion,  p.  15.  

^\illlams,  op.  cit.,  p,  12. 
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stratlcai,  research , and  experimentation. 

Teacher  {^reparation  has  received  its  share  of  the  new  emphasis 
upon  pi:hlic  education.  Insistent  demands  are  constantl/  being  made 
upon  educational  institutions  to  provide  adequately  trained  personnel 
who  possess  the  necessary  scholarship,  technical  skill,  and  profes- 
sional ability.  Teaching  has  advanced  as  a professioni  society  is 
beginning  to  accord  it  a position  more  nearly  ccanmensurate  with  the 
importance  of  its  contributions.  With  this  recognition  comes  new 
responsibility. 

The  organization  of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  Col- 
leges in  1917  gave  impetus  to  this  over-all  educational  trend.  This 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  in  1926,  the  AssodLatlcai  passed  the 
following  standard I 

Each  teachers  college  shall  maintain  a training  school 
under  its  own  control  as  a part  of  its  organization,  as  a 
laboratory  school,  for  purposes  of  observation,  demonstra- 
tion, and  supervised  teaching  on  the  part  of  students.  The 
use  of  an  urban  cr  rural  school  system,  under  sufficient 
control  and  siqjervision  of  the  college  to  permit  carrying 
out  the  educational  policy  of  the  college  to  a sufficimnt 
degree  for  the  conduct  of  effective  stixient  Inching,  will 
satisfy  this  requirement.  (Standard  VII. A. 

'Hie  i*estilt  of  this  standard  upon  teacher  training  was  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  a laboratwy  school  as  an  integral  part  of 
educational  instituticzis. 

The  laboratory  school  received  special  emphasis  with  the  out- 


lU 

Yearbook  of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  Collecea. 

1926,  p.  it: 
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standing, success  achiered  by  the  Oswego  Training  School,  Chittenden^^ 
gives  an  account  of  this  success  and  explains  how  Oswego  pointed  the 
way  by  emphasizing  the  "oneness"  of  the  normal  school  and  the  train- 
ing school.  With  the  establishment  of  the  Lincoln  School  in  191?,^ 
the  laboratory  school  cane  into  acceptance  as  the  most  progressive 
means  of  providing  opportunities  for  teacher  training,  demonstration, 
and  experimentation,  Columbia's  laboratory  school  came  to  symbolise 
educational  progress  in  teacher  educaticm. 

However,  during  the  past  decade  the  laboratory  school  as  an 
essential  part  of  teacher  preparation  has  received  sane  severe  oid.b- 
iciffln,  Th«-e  are  some  educaU-onal  leaders  who  claim  tfiat  the  labo- 
ratory school  has  become  more  of  an  expense  than  a value,  Many  be- 
lieve that  a much  more  natural  and  effective  program  can  be  secured 
through  an  internship.  In  a talk  bef<a-e  the  Lake  Allegan  VacaUon 
Confer«ice  for  Supervisors  of  Student  Teaching  in  19ia,  Koopawi^^ 
claimed  that  the  laboratory  school  should  pass,  that  it  no  longer 
Justifies  the  expenditures  necessitated,  and  that  this  money  could 
be  used  more  profitably.  He  indicated  that  the  old  laboratory  school 
would  give  way  to  a conmunity  school,  as  had  the  llerril  Palmer  School 

15 

Chittenden,  Merritt  D«,  "“Bie  Oswego  Nozmal  and  Training 
School  Plan  of  Cooperation,"  Educational  Administration  and  Sudot- 
via^,  ?ol.  11,  May,  1925,  p73?5.  

16 

DeLima,  Agnes,  The  School  for  the  World  of  Tomorrow,  p,  7. 
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Lake  Allegan  Vacation  Conference  for  Supervisory  of  Student 
Teaching,  oeneral  Session,  Edited  by  Alice  J,  koscoe,  p,  10. 
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and  the  Lincoln  Consolidated  -school  at  '^ilanti. 

Ihls  same  trend  to  eliminate  laboratory  schools  was  mentioned 

V T 18 

6y  Lycms  in  an  article  in  i^ich  he  stated  that  many  leading  insti- 
tutions were  presently  abandoning  their  campus  laboratory  schools  as 
being  unnecessary.  Windroe^^  gives  an  indication  of  this  trend  when  he 
points  out  that  Lincoln  Sohod^  which  was  acclaimed  as  being  essential 
by  ueHma's  publicatiai  in  1939$  was  closed  in  19U6  with  ttie  an- 
nouncement that  it  had  completed  its  work  and  would  abandon  the  ao- 
signments  for  which  it  had  achieved  its  special  preemlnenoe. 

Judd  gives  the  following  account  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
Regents*  Inquiry  into  the  Character  and  Cost  of  Public  Edxioation  in 
New  York  State* 

It  is  specifically  recommended  that  the  amount  of  ob- 
servatloDy  partLcipatlony  and  practice  teaching  now  re- 
quired as  part  of  the  teacher  preparing  program  of  the 
state  be  reduced. 21 

This  rerosffiscndation  would  affect  the  position  of  the  labora- 
tory school  in  that  it  is  directly  concerned  with  some  of  the  fimctions 
for  which  the  laboratory  school  exists. 

18 

Lyons f Ralph  Hm$  "'Bie  Laboratory  Schools  and  the  Education 
of  Teachers,"  Peabody  Jouroal  of  Eduoatioo,  Vol.  2h$  May,  191*7,  p.  3l*8. 

19 

%'indrow,  J,  E.,  "The  Function awi  Future  of  the  Laboratory 
school,"  Profession^  Laboratory  acperience,  27th  Yearbook  of  the  As- 
sociation  for  siudent  Teaching,  pp,  "85-Bl*.“ 

20 

DeLima,  op>  cit. 

21 

J'idd,  Charles  H.,  Preparation  of  Schod  Personnel,  p.  81*. 
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However,  according  to  a poll  conducted  in  1939  by  Schwrling, 
the  majcnrity  of  educational  leaders  still  coisider  the  casipus  labor*- 
atory  schod  as  a vital  and  essential  part  of  the  professional  edu- 
cation in  the  preparation  of  teadiers.  the  following  quotaticm  is 
from  the  published  results  of  his  study,  in  i*ich  over  five  hundred 
ballots  were  sent  to  faculty  ambers  of  nine  educational  insUtutionsi 

A Ballot  on  tsajor  Issues  in  and  Tentative  Proposals  for 
Programs  iri  Student  Teaching 

Agree  Disagree  Question  No  Ballot  Question 

90*8  5*6  3*0  *6  1«  A laboratory  school 

on  a campus  should  be 
an  essential  part  of  ^e 
program  of  the  education 
of  teachers  even  though 
the  student  teaching  is 
not  d<me  in  the  caaqjus 


9.8 

85.0 

school. 

U.2 

1.0 

2,  In  so  far  as  sttident 
teaching  is  concerned, 
the  tine  has  come  when 
the  laboratory  school  on 
the  campus  ^ould  be 
abolished. 

86.6  * 

8.0 

5*0 

.h 

15*  &T&PJ  institution  U2T> 
dertaking  the  profession- 
al preparati<«  of  teachers 
should  have  a laboratory 
school  on  its  campus. 

h6.h 

29.ii 

20.6 

3.6 

22.  The  time  has  come  vftien 
separate  coinrses  in  obser- 
vation should  be  tft>andoned. 

71.0 

13.U 

12,6 

3.0 

35*  All  phases  of  student 
teaching— observation, 
partlcipatl<xi,  and  teach- 
ing—should  be  carefully 
interwoven  and  integrated 
in  one  courm. 
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Agree 

Disagree 

Question 

lio  Ballot 

8I1.8 

6.6 

5.6 

3.0 

58.6 

23.6 

13.2 

k.6 

8ii*it 

1*.6 

7.0 

l4.0 

Question 

U7*  An  in^portant  func- 
tion of  a laboratory 
school  Is  demonstration. 

U8«  Erery  professional 
course  givw  for  prospective 
teachers  should  tie  in  with 
the  laboratorv  school  sl'b> 
uaticm. 

Ii9.  An  ii^portant  function 
of  a laboratory  school 
should  be  experimentation.^^ 


As  is  indicated,  over  ninety  per  cent  felt  that  the  laboratory 
school  on  a campus  was  an  essential  part  of  the  total  program  of 
teacher  education,  and  ei^ty-five  per  c«it  disagreed  that  the  tlaw 


had  come  to  discontinue  the  use  of  campus  laboratory  schools.  However, 
the  very  fact  that  the  sub;}eot  of  campus  laboratory  schools  app>eared 
on  such  a ballot,  which  was  conoexned  only  with  controversial  issues 
in  education,  le  an  indication  that  the  agreement  concerning  the 
necessity  of  such  campus  laboratory  schools  is  not  as  complete  as  it 
could  be. 


The  trend  in  internship  or  cadet— type  teacher  practice  is  one 
factor  itiioh  affects  the  present  status  of  the  campus  laborat<n*y 
schiool.  Although  the  laboratory  school  is  still  a vital  port  of 
present-day  teacher-education  programs,  Wiere  is  definite  proof,  as 
indicated  above,  that  its  functions  may  be  changing  in  terms  of  the 
purposes  which  suda  schools  are  presently  endeavoring  to  achieve. 

22 

Schorllng,  Kalelgh,  **1  Ballot  on  Controversial  Issues  in 
Programs  of  Student  Teaching,"  Siqpervis<a*s  of  Student  Teaching, 
Ninetemith  Axuiual  Seaslon,  pp.  6-15*  * 
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Purpose  of  Laboratory  Schools 

Sound  educational  theory  asserts  that  theory  without  prac- 
tice is  of  no  avail*  Recent  knowledge  concerning  laws  of  learning 
affirm  the  value  of  learning  throu^  doing*  The  result  of  these 
concepts  has  been  to  emphasize  the  actual  practice  in  training  which 
grows  out  of  the  use  of  training  schools*  Mead^^  has  stated  that 
this  stupendous  growth  in  the  use  of  some  laboratory  work,  such  as 
observation  and  student-teaching,  in  teacher  educatiMi  is  based  upon 
a faith  tiiat  the  best  way  of  learning  to  teach  is  throu^  actual  con- 
tact with  real  teaching,  and  a philosophy  which  declares  that  a usable 
theory  will  work  in  practice!  otherwise,  he  declares,  it  is  just  not 
a sound  theory. 

It  has  been  shown  hem  the  laboratory  schools  have  been  con- 
sidered important  from  the  beginning  of  normal  schools  in  the  United 
States*  The  early  ei^hasis  was  upon  the  practice- teaching  aspects; 
however,  as  the  laboratory  schools  began  to  develop,  the  number  of 
functions  assigned  was  increased*  Ttie  fact  that  some  em^asis  was 
placed  upon  observation  in  its  early  development  is  implied  by  its 
very  name*  The  results  of  educational  research,  the  pragmatic  judg- 
ment of  educational  workers,  and  the  experimental  studies  all  serve 
to  increase  the  functions  assigned  to  laboratory  schools* 

At  the  present,  the  main  areas  of  use  fall  roughly  into  three 
categories*  (1)  observation,  (2)  stixientr-teaching,  and  (3)  experi- 

23 

ffead,  Arthur  R*,  Supervised  Student-Teaching,  pp.  16-17* 
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nontotilw  And  resAsrch*  Thes6  areAs  hav6  beon  stressed  by  niAny  ©du*” 
cational  writers  in  recent  years*  Stratemeyer  expressed  concrete 
views  on  the  purposes  of  the  laboratory  school  in  an  article  written 
in  1938>  in  which  she  stated i 

Just  as  the  chemist  or  the  physicist  works  through 
his  laboratory  so  tiie  teacher  needs  the  school  labora- 
tory, But  the  questlcm  still  remains— i.hat  is  its 
special  function?  How  shall  the  work  be  directed  to 
most  fully  realize  the  possible  values?  As  is  true  of 
any  laboratory,  the  practice  school  and  stndent  teach- 
ing (1)  afford  opportunity  for  the  practical  application 
and  testinf,  of  educational  theory,  and  (2)  offer  a field 
of  activity  for  the  development  of  new  experiences— 
raising  questions  and  acting  as  a stimulus  for  new  in- 
vestigations* E*'urther,  as  is  true  of  any  laboratory, 
it  should  provide  opportunities  of  a threefold  character — 
opportunities  to  observe  (how  it  is  done?)— to  test  or 
practice  (can  I do  it?)- and  to  experiment  (how  can  it 
be  dome  better?). 

fforgan  stated,  in  19U6,  that  the  three  purposes  of  a labor- 
atory school  were  (1)  to  serve  as  a practice  school  for  training, 

(2)  to  serve  as  a model  school  for  demonstration,  and  (3)  to  serve 

as  an  experimental  school  for  experimentation  and  research* 

26 

Wagenhorsh  declared  that  campus  laboratory  schools  should  be  used 
for  dfflnonstration,  practice-teaching,  and  for  follow-up  services* 

Stratemeyer  emphasizes  the  fact  that  campus  laboratory 
schools  can  also  be  used  by  graduate  students  and  teachers i 


^1 

Stratemeyer,  Florence,  "A  Philosophy  of  Supervision  of  Stu- 
dent Teaching,"  Supervisors  of  Student  Teaching,  Eighteenth  Anniial 
Session,  p*  7*  ' ' 

25 

MOTgan,  W.  P*,  "Teachers  College  Laboratory  Schools,"  Phi 
Delta  Kappan*  Vol*  27,  February,  19U6,  pp*  167-168*  

26  . 

vVagenhorsh,  L*  H*,  "The  Ftwtotlon  of  the  Campus  Laboratory 
School  of  a State  Teachers  College,"  Peabory  Journal  of  Educatirai* 
Vol*  23,  March,  19U6,  pp,  269-273*  
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2«  To  give  to  Teachers  College  an  edix:ational  labora- 
tory which  will  provides 

(a)  Opportxmities  for  the  observation  of  progres- 
sive methods  in  the  field  of  teacher  education. 

(b)  Practice  facilities  for  students  wishing  to 
qualify  as  teachers— college  instructors  in 
general  education  courses^  as  critic  teachers 

« and  directors  of  practice,  as  librarians,  as 
registrars,  or  as  any  other  institutional  or 
administrative  member  of  a teachers  college 
staff. 

(c)  Opportunities  for  research  and  experimentation 
in  the  ^ig^  oi"  the  professional  education  of 
teachers. 

Some  educational  writers  have  a tendency  to  emi^size  certain 
functions  of  the  laboratory  school.  Jaggers^®  statest  "It  is,  first 
of  all,  a place  where  those  who  plan  to  teach  may  learn  how  to  teach 
by  teaching  under  the  guidance  of  master  teachers.  ** 

Morgan  cones  out  strong  for  the  esqjerimental  functions  when 
he  stated} 

But  there  is  a third  purpose  of  the  laboratory  school 
which  is  indicated  by  this  name  for  it.  It  should  be  the 
purpose  of  the  laboratory  school  to  enter  the  field  of 
experimentation  with  childz*en  Involving  the  various  ways 
of  teaching  them  and  the  many  types  of  subject-matter 
ihich  may  be  used.  This  purpose  may  be  looked  upon  as 
the  research  field  or  the  experimental  field  for  the 
laboratory  school.^ 


27 

'Stratemeyer,  Florence,  "A  Proposed  flcperiment  in  Teacher  Train- 
ing,” IJducational  Administration  and  Supervision,  Vol.  28,  May,  1932, 
P.  “ 
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Jaggers,  Craddock  H.,  "Ihe  Function  of  the  Laboratory  Sohod,” 
Peabody  Journal  of  Eduoaticm,  Vol,  23,  March,  19U6,  pp,  276-^79. 
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Morgan,  op.  cit.,  p.  167. 
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30 

Bronn  reports  that  the  San  Diego  schools  have  found  that 
a plann^  system  of  observation  has  teen  of  inestiiaable  help  in  in- 
service  education*  Others  have  minimized  the  observational  aspect 
of  the  laboratory  school,  Jaggers^^  statedi  "Those  mho  know  about 
how  we  learn  do  not  claim  so  very  much  for  mere  observation," 
Armstrong  has  the  following  to  say  about  observation* 

Certainly,  observation  has  a place  in  the  education 
of  teachers,  but  it  probably  has  greater  educational 
value  after  the  teacher  has  learned  enough  about  teach- 
ing throu^  experience  to  know  what  to  observe,*^ 

During  the  past  decade  a new  concept  has  been  developing 
which  gives  the  laboratory  school  a new  role*  This  concept  empha- 
sizes the  educational  and  social  value  of  'Uie  laboratory  school  in 
its  relations  with  the  community  which  it  serves,  Ivins^^  places 
a hij^i  value  upon  the  ccmimunity  service  which  a laboratory  school 
can  render*  tKagenhorsh^^  concludes  that  one  of  the  prime  purposes 
of  a laboratory  school  is  to  "furnish  educational  leadership  to  the 

30 

Brown,  T,  ialalcolm,  "In-Service  Training  by  Observation," 

California  Journal  of  Secondary  EducatLcm,  Vol*  22,  November.  19u7, 
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Jaggers,  op,  cit.,  p.  277* 
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Armstrong,  W.  Earl,  "Possible  Approaches  to  Certain  Prob- 
lems in  the  Supervision  of  Student  Teaching,"  Supervisors  of  Student 
Teaching,  Nineteenth  Annual  Session,  February,  193^,  p,  23, 
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area  which  it  surres,'* 

Braeevell  and  Hall  conclude: 

One  of  the  io^Kjrtant  responsibilities  of  the  labora- 
tory school  is  the  derelopmant  of  confidence,  interest, 
and  good  will  on  the  part  of  their  patrons.  The  labora- 
tory school  must  have  the  support  of  its  coramunity  in 
order  that  the  required  number  of  chiluren  will  be  en- 
rolled in  each  from  year  to  year.  •35 

Mead,  at  the  Twentieth  Annual  Session  of  the  Supeinrisors  of 
Student  Teaching  National  Association  in  19U0,  declared: 

In  your  writer's  judgment,  so  far  as  services  are 
concerned  two  extensions  are  greatly  needed.  The  first 
is  the  expansion  of  the  scope  of  activities  included  in 
the  concepts  of  supejnrision,  obseirvation,  participation, 
and  student  teaching.  TSie  second  is  the  development  by 
laboratory  schools  of  services  to  schools,  teachers,  and 
the  profession  at  large  in  the  geographical  area  served 
by  the  laboratory  schools. 3^ 

The  concurring  judgments  of  education  students  and  teachers, 
the  pragmatlo  opinions  of  educational  personnel  in  charge  of  teach- 
er training,  and  the  results  of  experimentation  and  research  all 
support  the  ed'^catlonal  theory  that  the  campus  laboratory  school  is 
of  extreme  importance  as  a controlled  work-shop  where  its  sez^lces 
may  be  utilised  for  purposes  of  demons tr a tl<ni,  observation,  practice- 
teaching,  and  experimentation  and  research.  During  ttie  past  several 
years,  these  functions  have  been  augmented  by  the  additional  concep- 
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Bracewell,  (Irace,  and  Hall,  Hal,  "A  Program  of  Laboratory 
School  Interpretation,"  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of  Stu- 
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Mead,  Arthur  E.,  "Some  Facts  About  the  Early  Development 
and  lork  of  the  SocietySupeinrisors  of  Student  Teaching,"  Supeirvisors 
of  Stxxient  Teaching  National  Association,  Twaitieth  Annual  Session, 
February,  19W,  p.^99. 
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tlon  of  the  laboratory  school  as  a coamunlty  school  ahlch  should 
provide  educational  leadership  for  the  area  which  It  serves. 

•Die  Problem 


Related  Studies 

It  is  only  natural  that  there  ^ould  be  numerous  studies 
connected  with  an  Institution  which  has  figured  so  prominently  and 
for  such  a Icmg  time  In  educational  thou^t.  An  unusually  large 
nuid}er  of  stiulles  has  been  condxicted  over  the  years  idilch  are  re- 
lated to  this  present  one.  Most  of  them  fall  loosely  Into  three 
groups  1 (a)  those  investigations  which  are  specifically  ccmcerned 

with  an  analysis  of  student*tea(^lng  courses^  (b)  those  which  are 
specifically  directed  toward  an  analysis  of  the  organlaatl«i  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  laboratory  schools,  and  (c)  those  which  have  to 
do  with  a survey  of  prevailing  opinions  and  current  facilities  of 
laboratory  schools. 


Williams^*^  completed  a detailed  study  of  the  use  of  laboratory 
facilities  by  normal  or  teachers  colleges,  most  of  which  were  located 
in  the  northern  half  of  the  United  States.  He  surveyed  the  facilities 
available,  ttose  which  are  potentially  available,  and  recozomended 
certain  administrative  procedures  as  being  applicable  in  terms  of 
the  data  secured.  Pryrar^®  formulated  certain  principles  concerned 


37 


38 


f'filliams,  op.  cit. 

Pryor,  Hu^  C.,  Graded  Unite  in  Teaching. 
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the  induotlon  of  students  into  student-teaching  by  a series  of 
graded  units*  Plowers^^  conducted  an  investigation  itiioh  analyzed 
the  courses  in  student-teaching  ehich  were  directed  toeard  preparing 
teachers  for  service  in  secondary  schools*  Several  studies  have  been 
nade  c<»eeming  the  supervision  of  student-teaching,  and  the  problem 
of  relating  oourses  in  teacher  training  to  the  actual  preparati(m  of 
teaching*  Mooney^®  in  1937,  and  Cole^  and  Nelson^  in  1939,  all  of 
ColunA)la  University,  conducted  such  investigations* 

Many  of  these  early  studies  in  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  laboratory  schools  were  n^essarlly  brief*  In  1916  Judd 

I M 

and  Parker^  presented  some  principles  which  should  govern  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  laboratory  schools,  and  in  1917  Walk^  conducted  a 
lindted  study  shoving  the  significant  trends  in  the  use  of  laboratory 


39 

Flowers,  John  0*,  Content  of  StxKient-Teachlng  Covarses  De- 
signed for  the  Training  of  Secb^ary  Twohers  in  5 iate  feachars  Col- 
leges* 

^®Mooney,  Edward  S*,  An  Analysis  of  the  Supervision  of  Stu- 
dent Teaching* 


la 

Cole,  Mary  I*,  Cooperation  Between  the  Faculty  of  the  Camptm 
Elementary  Training  S^ool  and  the  6iher  Deparinents  of  Teachws  “gogr 
lege  and  Normal  Scho<g* 

hZ 

Nelson,  Ester  N*,  An  Analyris  of  the  Content  of  Student- 
Teaching  Courses  for  the  Education  of  Elaaentary  Teachers  in  Stale 
feachers  Golieges*  " - 

U3  ’ 

Judd,  C*  H*,  and  Parker,  S.  C*,  Problems  Involved  in  Stand- 
ardizing State  Normal  Sdiools* 


^alk. 


George  £*," Practice  Teaching  and  Observation  in  Normal 
Schools,"  EducaticKi,  ?ol*  38*  October,  1917,  pp*  69-85* 
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facilities  over  the  ten-^ar  period  from  190$  to  191^« 

In  a survey  of  the  tax>^pported  normal  schools  in  the  State 
of  Uissoori  in  1920^  Learned  and  Bagley^^  presented  a detailed  state** 
ment  of  the  problems  of  the  labinratoxy  schools  and  developed  a com- 
pz*ehensive  set  of  principles  for  their  administration*  Bau^er^ 
conducted  an  Investlgaticm  concerning  practice-teaching  in  the  small 
privately  endowed  liberal  arts  coUegeSy  and  Jarman^^  investigated 
the  administration  of  laboratory  schools  used  by  state  universities* 
In  1937«  iienderson^^  made  a study  of  the  administration  of  student- 
teaching*  His  study  was  specifically  concerned  with  the  selection, 
supervision,  and  appointment  of  student  teachers  and  the  selection 
and  assignment  to  duties  of  the  faculty  meabers  in  the  laboratory 
schools* 

In  an  investigation  to  secure  opinions  on  controversial  is- 
sues in  student  teaching  in  1939,  Schorling^^  included  items  rsjLating 
to  campus  laboratory  schools*  He  found  the  majority  of  educational 
personnel  resjKmding  felt  that  the  laboratory  school  was  very  defi- 

Learned,  William  S«,  and  Bagley,  ?/illiam  C*,  ^e  Frofes- 
sional  Rreparation  of  Tea<Aers  for  American  Public  Schools* 

U6 

Baugher,  Jacob  I*,  ^ganiaation  auKi  Administration  of 
Practice-Teadiing  in  Privately  aadowed  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts* 

hi 

Jarman,  Arthur  M*,  the  Adalnistration  of  Laboratory  Schools* 

U8 

Henders(»i,  Elisha  L*,  The  Organization  aiKl  Administration 
of  Student  Teaching  in  State  Teachers  Colleges* 

ho 

- Sohorllng,  op*  cit*,  pp*  8-11* 
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nltely  an  essential  part  of  teacher^tralning  • Dunlaps  cond'ucted  a 

study  in  1913  to  determine  a program  of  {procedures  to  ImproTe  the 

experiences  In  labcnratory  schools* 

The  most  recent  dlasertatlcuis  which  are  related  to  this  pres* 

51 

ent  InTestigatlcm  are  by  Carrington,  ^o  was  specifically  inter- 
ested in  the  various  functions  of  the  laboratory  schools  as  pertained 

52 

to  teacher  educatlcsij  Uatthews,  who  investigated  the  possibili'^  of 

improving  practice-teaching  programs  through  the  diagnosis  of  the 

problems  of  prospective  teachers  which  are  incurred  in  the  laboratory 

53 

schools]  }tiohards,  idio  was  interested  in  the  concept  of  the  labora- 
tory school  as  it  influenced  the  professional  education  of  elementary 

5U 

teachers;  and  Everly,  who  was  conoemed  with  developing  criteria 
for  evaluating  laboratory  scho<^s  and  also  in  developing  laboratory 
schools*  His  study  was  limited  mainly  to  the  University  of  Hawaii* 

An  examination  of  these  studies  reveals  that  in  none  was  the 


Dunlap,  Helen  L*,  A Program  of  Procedures  to  Improve  the 
Laboratory  School  aq>eriences« 

^Carrlngtoa,  John  Kesley,  Fimotions  of  Laboratory 
Schools  in  Teacher  aducatioo* 

52 

Matthews,  Anna  Hilda,  A D: 

Problem  of  Prospective  Teachers  as  a 
Teaching— with  Special  [Reference  to 
Salisbury,  Maryland* 

53 

Richards,  Ralph  H*,  The  Laboratory  Concept  in  the  Profes- 
sional Education  of  Elementary  Teachers* 

51* 

Everly,  Herbert  V*,  Criteria  for  ^aluatlng  and  Developing 
]^oratory  School  ft'ograms,  ^pecl^  Reference  to  the  Campus 
Secondary  School  of  ihe  tmvcrsiiy  of  Hawaii. 


iajpesia  of  the  LaboratQai7'i6elK>ol 
a liwis  Tor  Tmproving  pirwcljl 
t»  siate  Teawers  Coliege  sx 
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emf^uusls  upon  the  evaluatlm  of  the  use  made  of  the  laboratory  edhool 
using  as  criteria  the  pinrposes  for  idiich  it  was  established. 


Need  for  the  Study 

As  has  been  pointed  out^  there  are  current  c cm  trover sies  as 
to  the  essmtial  need  of  a oampxxs  laboratory  school.  Ihe  ballot  pub- 
lished by  Schorling^^  in  1939  clearly  indicated  that  sosie  educators 
feel  the  eanq>us  laboratory  is  not  vital  to  the  professional  prepara- 
tion of  teachers.  ApproxiiBately  fifteen  per  cent  indicated  either 
that  a oaaqpus  laboratory  school  was  not  needed,  or  that  Uiere  was  a 
question  in  their  mind  as  to  its  value  in  the  teacher-education  pro— 
gram.  Lyons  has  pointed  out  that  many  leading  instLtotlons  have 
eliminated  their  caoqpus  schools  as  being  unnecessary.  The  t -t  n<»ni  n 
school  was  described  in  glowing  terms  in  1939  by  DeLima^^  wh«i  she 
made  the  statement  that  its  task  was  only  Just  begun.  However,  in 
19U6  it  closed  for  financial  and  other  reasons,  with  the  announcement 

that  it  would  abandon  its  special  work. 

58 

Koopaan  made  the  statement  that  the  campuis  laboratory  school 
was  unnecessary!  Carrington  and  Schorling^^  defended  it  at  the  same 
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56, 


Schorling,  op.  elt.,  p.  10. 
Lyons,  op.  cit.,  p.  3U8. 
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DeLima,  op.  cit..  p.  1+6. 
Koopman,  op.  cit»,  p.  10. 


Ibid. 
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60 

conferoice.  Morgan,^  In  speaking  of  eKperlntentation  in  campus  lab- 
oratory schoolsj  stated  that  those  with  which  he  had  been  associated 
as  president  or  otherwise,  and  most  of  those  he  had  rLslted,  had 
greatly  neglected  this  purpose  of  the  laboratory  school*  Patterson,^ 
In  referring  to  a study  that  he  was  conducting,  stated  that  stvident- 
teaching  was  ranked  fifteenth  in  general  value  among  twenty-four 
different  professional  experlaicea  on  the  undergraduate  leve*  Those 
who  commented  upon  their  replies  felt  that  the  laboratory  experiences 
had  been  entirely  too  artificial,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that 
responsible  student-teaching  could  best  be  conducted  through  the 
intern  or  cadet  type  program* 

Many  institutions  have  inaugurated  programs  4ilch  call  for 

continual  evaluation  of  their  campus  laboratory  programs*  It  is  an 

accepted  principle  of  good  educational  j^ilosophy  that  any  program 

should  be  subject  to  continual  evaluation  and  re-evaluation*  nils 

62 

was  emphasised  by  Margaret  Koopmdn,  who,  as  chairman  of  a comrait- 
tee  at  Ohio  State  which  attempted  to  evaluate  their  campus  laboratory 
program,  concluded  her  report  by  recommending  continued  periodic 
evaluation* 

60 

Morgan,  op*  cit*,  p*  168. 
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Patterscwi,  Allen  D*,  "Redefining  the  Value  and  Function  of 
Student  Teaching,"  Supervisors  of  Student  Teaching,  Nineteenth  Annual 
Session,  February,  p^  35* 
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Koopmmn,  Margaret,  "A  Laboratory  School  Evaluates  Its  Con- 
tribution," d^o  Stote  University  Bulletin  of  Eduoational  Reaeai^A, 
Vol*  23,  January,  pp*  7-U* 
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Carrington  and  Associates'^  stated  that  the  only  way  to  at- 
tack problems  of  camptis  laboratory  schools  was  to  have  a program  of 
evaluation^  and  concluded  that  "laboratory  schools  need  continually 

to  evaluate  their  programs  and  to  iiqprove  their  services*"  West- 

6U 

fall,  in  explaining  the  use  of  the  campus  laboratory  school  at 
Indiana,  conclxided  by  suggesting  major  problems  which  should  be 
continually  studied*  Hi^  on  his  list  were  those  problems  dealing 
with  the  use  of  laboratory  schools  for  practice  teaching  and  experi- 
mental purposes* 

Host  of  these  studies  are  concerned  only  with  evaluating  the 
programs  in  individual  laboratory  schools*  with  the  present  status 
of  campus  laboratory  schools  being  challenged  as  to  their  total  ef- 
fectiveness, there  is  a need  for  an  evaluation  of  such  schools  in 
terms  of  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  established*  The  whole 
problem  of  the  education  of  teachers  is  Inextrioably  associated  with 
student-teaching,  observation,  demonstraticui  and  experimentation, 
and  research*  In  view  of  the  great  cost  of  maintaining  campus  labor- 
atory schools,  it  beoanes  expedient  that  these  schools  be  evaluated 
in  an  effort  to  determine  their  effectiveness  in  the  teacher-training 
program* 

63 

Carrington,  J*  W«,  and  Associates,  "How  One  Laboratory 
School  System  Attacks  Its  Rroblems,"  Peabody  Journal  of  Education, 
Vol*  2li,  May,  1947,  PP*  327-331* 
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vestfall,  Bryon  L«,  "Professional  Laboratory  ixperiences  in 
a Teachers  College,"  The  Teachers  College  Journal,  7ol*  18,  March, 
1947,  PP.  98-99* 


The  Probleo 


This  study  sill  endeavor  to  acconpllsh  these  ob jectivest 

!•  To  investigate  (a)  the  use  made  of  campus  laboratory 
schools  in  the  States  of  Florida^  Georgia,  North  Caroliiui,  and  South 
Carolina  in  terms  of  student->teaohlng,  demonstration  and  obsenratioea, 
experimentatd.on,  and  community  services,  and  (b)  to  evaluate  the  use 
made  of  these  campus  laboratory  schodLs  using  as  criteria  the  pur~ 
poses  for  tdiich  they  were  established}  namely,  student-teaching, 
demonstration  and  observation,  experimentatl<mi,  and  ccmmunlty  service. 

2*  To  investigate  (a)  the  ac&ninlstrative  organization  of 
these  laboratory  schools,  and  (b)  to  determine  whether  or  not  Uiere 
are  major  barz*iers  preventing  the  suooessful  administration  of  campus 
laboratory  schools. 

3.  To  investigate  the  trend  toward  the  use  of  the  internship 
or  cadet-type  student-teaching  programs  and  the  effect  this  has  on 
campus  laboratory  schools. 

U.  To  make  recommendations  for  the  improved  use  of  such  campus 
laboratory  schools  as  is  consistent  with  the  analysis  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  data  secured. 

This  study  is  concerned  only  with  the  use  of  the  campus  labora- 
tory schools  in  the  teacher-education  program  and  does  not  include  an 
evaluation  of  the  educational  program  offered  to  the  pijqjils  enrolled 
In  such  schools. 


2h 


Procedizre 


Sourcea  of  Data 

Information  regarding  the  use  of  these  campus  laboratory 
schools  mas  secured  by  an  inrestigation  of  the  filed  records  of  the 
schools  inrolTedj  a survey  of  the  present  conditions  as  reflected 
in  actual  practicej  a review  of  the  literature  in  this  fieldj  inter- 
views with  the  faculty  raeoabers  of  the  institutionsj  and  from  ques- 
tionnaires submitted  to  faculty  members  of  the  institutions  concerned. 


Method  of  Securing  Data 

Data  for  this  sttxiy  were  secured  by  the  writer  in  a personal 
visit  to  each  school  Involved.  Arrangements  were  made  with  each 
8<^ool  to  visit  it  in  order  to  secure  the  necessary  informaticn.  A 
detailed  schedule  was  filled  out  by  the  writer  on  each  school  visited^ 
a copy  of  lAiioh  is  included  in  the  Appendix.  Questionnaires  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  meodsers  of  tJie  faculty  of  the  laboratory  schools  and  to 
the  members  of  tiie  faculty  of  the  colleges  and  universities;  a copy 
is  in  the  Appendix.  A separate  schedule  was  filled  out  by  the  writer 
during  a personal  intez*view  with  the  heads  of  the  education  depar'b- 
raents.  A copy  of  this  schedule  is  also  Included  in  the  Appendix. 

Only  those  laboratory  schools  which  are  located  on  the  c.uapuses 
of  state  universities  or  colleges,  udiich  are  financed  by  state  funds, 
and  wtiich  are  under  the  supervision  and  administraticm  of  the  state 
universities  or  colleges  are  included  in  this  present  study.  A list 
of  these  schools  is  in  the  Appendix. 
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Definition  of  Terms  Used  In  the  Study 

CampuB  laboratory  school  is  one  which  la  located  on  the 
grouxida  of  the  state  university  or  college,  euf^xarted  by  state  funds, 
and  under  the  supeirvislon  and  adninl  strati  on  of  the  university  or 
college. 

Class  deBonstratlc»  or  dem<»ustratlon  is  the  teaching  of  a 
class  of  pupils  in  the  laboratory  school  by  a supervisor  or  the  reg- 
ular clas8z*oom  teacher  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  techniques  of 
teaching  and  management  of  a dass  to  stisient- teachers  who  obsez*ve 
the  techniques  used* 

Coamuhity  service  is  that  type  of  plaimed  program  thereby 
the  school  endeavors  to  furnish  certain  sejrvices  or  facilities  such 
as  canning  facilities,  library  service,  shop  services,  etc*,  to  the 
conmunity  shich  it  serves. 

• Coordinator  or  coordinating  teacher  is  a teacher  in  the  col- 
lege or  department  of  education  who  vlsltB  and  supeirvlses  the  student- 
teacher  in  off-campus  schools  during  the  period  of  internship* 

Directing  teacher  is  a teacher  in  an  off-campus  public  school 
under  vhom  the  studen1>»teacher  studies  during  a period  of  internship* 
Experimentation  or  experimental  studies  is  a planned  study 
in  which  a problem  Is  defined,  methods  of  securing  data  are  determined, 
the  data  are  scientifically  collected  and  classified,  and  the  con- 
clusions draom  as  a result  of  the  logical  analysis  and  interpretation 
' of  the  data* 

Intern  le  that  stuaent-teaeher  who  is  serving  an  internship* 
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Internship  or  eadet^type  plan  of  practloe-teaching  Is  one  in 
irtileh  the  student->teacher  serres  in  an  off<«ca]Dpus  public  school  for 
a definite  period,  during  which  he  assumes  fitU  responsibility  for 
conducting  a class,  being  visited  and  supervised  at  intervals  by  a 
faculty  member  from  the  university  or  college*  • 

Laboratory  experience  means  all  of  the  experience  which 
student-teachers  receive  in  their  contact  with  the  laboratory  schools 
in  any  activity. 

Observation  is  that  phase  of  the  laboratory  experiences  of  a 
student-teacher  in  which,  und«:  direotim,  he  studies  procedures  and 
techniques  in  teaching  and  managing  a class. 

Off-campus  laboratory  school  or  off-oaapus  school  is  a school 
not  located  on  the  grounds  of  a state  university  or  college  but  co- 
operating with  it  to  provide  training  experiences  for  student^teachers. 

ParticlpatlCTa  is  that  phase  of  the  laboratory  experiences  in 
whidi  the  stiKient-teacher,  under  direoticm,  has  limited  contact  with 
the  pupils  in  a class  but  does  not  assume  full  responsibility. 

Student-teaching  or  practice-teaching  is  teaching  in  which  the 
studenV-teacher  assumes  the  complete  conduct  of  the  class  imder  the 
direction  of  a supervising  teacher.  S tuden t-teaching  will  be  used 
throughout  the  rest  of  this  study. 

Supervisor  or  master-teacher  is  a teacher  in  the  laboratory 
school  who  directs  the  student- teacher  in  laboratory  experiences. 

Teacher- training  or  teacher  education  is  the  total  edix^tional 
program  Mhertiby  a student  is  prepared  to  teach  in  public  schools. 


CHAPTER  II 


STATE-SUPPORTED  WHITE  CAMPUS  LABORATORT  SCHOOLS 

IH  FLORIDA 

The  State  of  Florida  has  tiro  state-supported  campus  laboratory 
schools  for  white  pupils  which  are  under  the  adndnistratlon  of  the 
state  unirersities*  One,  the  P«  K*  longe  Laboratory  School,  is  lo- 
cated at  the  University  of  Florida  in  Gainesville*  The  other,  Florida 
State  University  Demonstration  School,  is  located  at  Florida  State 
University  in  Tallahassee* 

P*  K*  Tcmge  Laboratory  School 
University  of  Florida 

The  present  plant  housing  the  P*  K*  Tonge  Laboratory  School 
was  occupied  for  the  first  time  in  193U*  Prior  to  this  time,  no  ef- 
fort had  been  made  at  the  University  to  provide  a training  school  on 
the  campus  in  idilch  direct  contact  with  school  children  could  be  ex- 
perienced* It  was  constructed  at  a total  cost  of  i^proocimately 
$U00,000,  Including  a grant  H*oa  the  General  Education  Board  of 
$150,0CX)»^  In  addition  to  housing  the  campus  laboratory  s<^ool,  the 
building  also  houses  the  College  of  Education*  All  offices  of  the 
faculty  of  the  College  of  Education,  and  all  classrooms  used  by  the 
College  of  Education  are  located  in  the  P*  K*  Yonge  Laboratory  School 

\ead.  A*  R*,  and  Campbell,  J.  T*,  Ihe  P«  K*  Yonge  Laboratory 
School  Building,  p*  7* 
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buildlz]gB« 

Orgnliation  and  AdalnlBtration 

General*  l^e  P.  K*  Yooge  Laboratory  School  contains  l^e 
grades  Area  kindergarten  through  the  twelfth  year  incluaiTe*  The' 
teaching  staff  is  composed  of  the  principal  and  thirty  teachers* 

!Riere  are  several  part  time  teachers  who  teaoh  both  in  the  high 

s 

school  department  and  in  the  College  of  Educaticmi  however^  the 
total  number  of  teachers  ooeibined  average  thirty  teaching  units* 

The  principal  holds  the  college  rank  of  assistant  professor  and  is 
considered  to  be  the  head  of  a department}  hoveveri  the  position  of 
Head  of  the  Department  of  the  Laboratory  School  calls  for  a full 
professor,  and  the  person  holding  the  position  may  advance  to  that 
rank  if  he  has  a doctorate*  The  teachers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
fee  college  faculty  mai&)ers  sho  teach  part  time  in  the  high  school 
department, are  employed  with  the  rank  of  teacher*  The  principal  and 
all  thirty  teachers  hold  the  Master's  degree* 

In  order  to  explain  the  organisational  structure  of  the  P*  K* 
Yonge  Lai)oratory  School,  it  is  necessary  to  present  the  total  organi- 
sational chart  for  the  College  of  Mucation*  The  present  administra- 
tive and  organisational  plan  waa  adopted  by  the  entire  faculty  of  the 
College  of  Education,  including  the  laboratory  school  faculty,  and 
was  implemented  July  1,  It  Is  presented  in  detail  here  due  to 

the  fact  that  it  is  unique  in  organization*  The  faculty  first 
adopted  certain  criteria  and  principles  upon  idilch  to  predicate  the 
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organisation  of  the  College  of  Education*  lliese  were  adapted  from  the 

2 

Southeam  States  Work  Conference  Bulletin  No*  1,  and  are  quoted  as 

adopted  by  the  College  of  Education  faculty  on  April  5,  19li9i 

The  organizatiwi  of  the  College  of  Education 
should  ciignlry  the  individual,  develop  his  initiative,  and 
secure  his  voluntary  Intelligent  cooperation*  This  criterion 
is  so  self-evident  that  its  Justification  is  not  necessary. 
However,  too  much  en^ahasis  upon  organization  as  such  may 
thwart  the  attaimcnt  of  this  objective.  Definite  line  and 
staff  relationships  must  be  established  in  the  organisation 
in  order  to  promote  efficient  functioning  but  the  basic 
philosophy  of  those  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
organisation  must  be  donocratic  in  nature.  Individuals 
ShoulSh  not  be  treated  as  cogs  in  a machine  but  rather  as 
important  and  vital  meishers  of  the  organisation.  Each  staff 
member  ^wuld  be  given  the  opportunity  to  render  services  in 
accordance  with  his  capacity  and  training,  he  should  be  glvwi 
authority  commensurate  with  his  responsibilities,  and  he 
should  be  given  due  credit  for  his  accomplii^ments.  The 
organisation  scheme  should  make  it  possible  for  ideas  and 
suggestions  tr<m  the  lowest  level  of  responsibility  to  reach 
the  highest  level  of  responsibility  without  the  necessity  of 
clearance  throu^  all  eciielons  of  resp<wi8lbility. 

2.  Func^oningi  Ihe  several  levels  of  responsibility  shcjuld 
be  consulted  when  formulating  educational  policies*  Ahen 
policies  have  been  determined  and  the  responsibilities  for 
administering  such  policies  assi^ed  to  individual  staff 
memb^s,  such  staff  movers  should  be  given  the  authority  to 
act  in  their  respective  fields  within  the  Units  of  deter- 
mined policies*  The  violation  of  this  principle  is  respon- 
sible for  the  establishment  of  unnecessary  "red  tape." 

Policies  ^ould  be  carefully  determined  and  correlated 
through  the  proper  levels  of  responsibility  but  when  the 
responsibility  of  administering  a policy  has  been  assigned 
to  a staff  member,  he  should  be  given  the  authority  to  act* 

If,  however,  the  handling  of  a matter  involves  the  adoption 
of  a new  policy  or  the  change  of  an  established  policy,  the 
staff  member  must  follow  the  procedures  established  by  the 
college  of  educatiem  for  the  formulation  of  policies*  This 
manner  of  functioning  makes  it  necessary  for  all  persons  cm 


2 

State  Responsibility  for  the  Organization  and  Administratl<Ki 
of  Educatim,  'feuxletin  nlo*  I,  So . thern  iS bates  .tork  Conference  on 
School  Administrative  Problems,  19U2* 
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each  levBl  of  responsibility  to  Iseep  the  executire  head 
of  that  level  advised  concerning  their  important  active 
ities  and  the  head  of  each  level  of  responsibility  must 
keep  the  head  of  the  n®ct  level  of  responsibility  advised 
concerning  the  isqiortant  activities  of  his  area*  !Hiis 
involves  systematic  reporting  on  significant  iteos*  Great 
care  must  be  taken,  hoeever,  to  see  that  such  reports  are 
meaningful  and  necessary. 

Slppllcltyt  There  shall  be  a minimum  of  organisaticmal 
machlneiy  within  major  divisions*  When  there  is  organiaa- 
ticm  inevitably  there  are  levels  or  hierarchies  of  authority 
and  respcmsibility*  Increasing  the  number  of  levels  of  re- 
sponsibility unnecessarily  increases  the  length  of  the  line 
of  responsibility  and  frequently  involves  unnecessary  "red 
tape”  in  handling  matters* 

U*  Unity  of  Command i Planned  organisation  danands  clearly 
defined  lines  of  responsibility  accompanied  by  the  delega- 
tion of  authority  conmensurate  wito  the  responsibility* 
Uembers  of  the  staff  ^ould  not  be  subjected  to  instructicms 
from  more  than  one  person  on  each  level  of  responsibility. 
Instructions  should  be  confined  to  channels  in  the  estab- 
lished direct  line  of  responsibility.  Any  otiier  procedure 
irill  result  in  confusion  and  needless  friotlon* 

5*  Divi^on  of  Work  I The  college  of  education  should  be 
divided  into  a sufUcient  nunfi>er  of  work  divisions  to  cover 
the  major  areas  of  service  but  the  number  of  divisions 
should  not  be  so  great  as  to  hinder  coordination  of  serv- 
ices or  as  to  require  the  dean  to  deal  with  an  unreasonably 
large  nunk)er  of  division  heads. 

6*  Goord^ationt  iGanned  organizaticm  requires  facilities 
for  coordihati<m*  The  primary  purpose  of  the  orgsurjisatian 
of  the  work  of  the  college  of  education  into  major  work 
divisions  is  to  facilitate  ocmrdination  of  work  in  homo- 
geneous areas  of  service.  However,  tinera  must  be  coordina- 
tion of  work  within  a major  division  and  am<mg  major 
divisions. 

»Vhenever  there  is  divisicai  of  wozic,  there  must  be  co- 
ordination of  work  to  keep  the  entire  staff  working  toward 
the  same  ends  and  not  at  cross  purposes,  to  app<nrtiQn  the 
work  among  the  personnel  so  that  it  may  be  carried  on  with- 
out confusion  and  unnecessary  friction,  and  to  time  the 
work  so  lhat  (1)  it  will  be  completed  at  the  opportune 
time,  and  (2)  delay  In  the  completion  of  one  Job  will  not 
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delay  the  ccnpletion  of  other  related  jobs* 

Coordination  may  be  secured  by  tiro  methods^  organ!** 
zatlon  ana  leadership*  Any  approach  to  connote  co** 
ordination  can  be  secured  only  by  the  complimentary  use 
of  both  of  these  methods*  Leadership  may  be  thought  of 
as  the  development  in  the  minds  of  the  staff  meabers  of 
an  Intelligent  unity  of  purpose  and  the  mill  to  fit 
their  tasks  into  the  sAiole  with  skill  and  enthusiasm*^ 

An  analysis  of  the  above  criteria  and  principles  implied  a 
dual  need*  First,  an  organizational  pattern  was  needed  to  formulate 
the  administrative  policies  and  over-all  program,  and  seccaul,  a 
separate  organizational  pattern  was  needed  to  execute  ttie  policies 
agreed  upon  and  to  IsQ^ement  the  total  progrmB*  Upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  a Coimnittee  on  Organlzatlm,  the  following  plan  was 
adopted 1 

(a)  An  organizational  pattern  whi<di  provided  for  two  com- 
plete functioning  prooessesi  (1)  a coiaaittee  organization  for  the 
formulation  of  policies  and  the  developaent  of  the  overall  pr«gr«nj 
and  (2)  a line  organization  for  the  execution  of  policies  and  im- 
plementation of  the  overall  program* 

(b)  The  pdlioy  forming  and  overall  program  development 
organization  has  the  following  characteristiosi 

(1)  The  total  facidty  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  organiza- 
tion for  policy  forming  and  program  developmoit* 

(2)  A Planning  and  Policies  Committee,  composed  of  the 

^College  of  Education,  University  of  Florida,  »Stat«a®nt  of 
Principles  and  Criteria  for  the  Organization  of  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation," April  5,  192*9  (typewritten)* 
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heads  of  the  departments  plxis  three  elected  members 
from  the  College  of  Education  and  three  elected  mem- 
bers  from  the  laboratory  school,  evolve  the  adminis- 
trative policies  and  programs,  shich  are  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  total  faculty  for  a final  vote* 

(3)  A nui^>er  of  advisory  cocBnittees,  appointed  by  the 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  with  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  the  Planning  Cc»Bnittee,  study  certain  spe- 
cific problems  and  make  reconnendations  to  the  Planning 
Coomittee*  Every  faculty  member  of  both  the  collet 
and  the  laboratory  school  is  a member  of  at  least  one 
of  these  coRBaittees*  Fiarther,  these  committees  c<»i8ult 
with  stud^ts,  in-service  members  of  the  profession, 
and  lay  people* 

(c)  ’]^e  line  organization  for  the  execution  of  policies  and 

iaplemaitation  of  the  idiiole  program  provides  for  a division  of  labor 
in  areas  which  are  relatively  homogeneous*  Ihere  are  presently  nine 
such  departments,  of  which  the  laboratory  school  is  one*  Ihe  Dean 
appoints  the  chairman  of  each  department,  and  It  is  the  duty  of  this 
chairman  to  confer  with  the  Dean  and  keep  him  regularly  Informed  as 
to  the  manner  of  functioning  of  his  department* 

Chart  I shows  the  present  orgauiization  for  the  College  of 
£daoatic«  at  the  University  of  Florida*  As  shown  in  this  chart, 
the  laboratory  school  is  one  of  nine  departments*  Hie  head  of  the 
laboratory  school  becomes  directly  responsible  to  the  Dean  of  the 
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CoU«ge  of  Education  for  the  administration  of  hie  department.  Hoir- 
erer,  such  administration  raaat  be  cofislstent  with,  and  within  the 
limits  of,  the  policies  as  determined  by  the  faculty  as  a vdiole  after 
studying  the  recommendations  of  the  Planning  and  Policies  Committee 
which  in  turn  predicates  its  actions  ■ofxm  the  research  and  advice  of 
the  Advisory  C<»aBittees.  This  organization  is  used  in  ^e  effort  to 
achieve  proper  coordination  of  efforts,  talents,  and  results. 

The  teachers  in  the  laboratory  school  are  employed  upon  the 
principal's  recoamiendation  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education. 
After  a final  consultati(xi  betweoi  these  two,  the  ^proval  list  is 
submitted  to  the  proper  authorities.  Since  this  school  was  organized 
in  193k,  there  has  been  a rapid  turnover  in  the  teaching  personnel. 
This  turnover  in  laboratory  faculty  personnel  has  averaged  thirty 
per  cent  per  year  mtil  19U8-149.  The  turnover  for  Wie  school  year 
191i9*50  was  sixteen  per  cent.  There  have  been  seven  different  prin- 
cipals since  the  school  was  organized.  This  averages  about  two  years 
per  principal.  The  present  principal  is  in  his  second  year. 

The  purposes  or  general  aims  of  the  laboratory  school  in  re- 
lation to  the  teacher-educati(Wi  program  have  been  defined  and  are  in 

bulletin  fora*  niese  general  alms  are  exjuressed  in  terns  of  four  gen- 

c 

eral  fimctlons,  wiiloh  are  glv^  belomrt 

(a)  The  first  group  of  functions  concerned  the  total  educa- 
tional program  of  the  school  children  from  kindergarten  throu^  the 

Mead  and  Campbell,  op.  eit.,  p.  U. 
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twelfth  year. 

(b)  The  second  grotp  of  functitms  concerned  the  total  pre- 
service  education  of  teachers  including  deiaonstratlon  and  practice* 
teaching. 

(c)  The  third  group  of  functions  concerned  those  ordinarily 
designated  as  experimental , researches^  investigaticrnsj  and  creative 
work. 

(d)  The  &urth  group  of  fdnotions  concerned  that  program 
specifically  directed  toward  the  in*servlce  education  of  the  teach- 
ers and  administrators  in  the  State  of  Florida. 

Bie  following  table  gives  the  nunher  of  pupils  and  faculty 
members} for  the  period  19UO*l(l  throu^  19l|8-4i9i 

TABLE  1 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  AND  TEACHERS  IN  P.  K.  T0!K3E  LABORATQRT  XHOOL 
19U0-ia  THROUGH  19U8-i49— FIRST  THROUGH  TWELFTH  YEAR 


Tear 

Pupils* 

Teachers** 

19UO-la 

1*1*2 

1^ 

i9ia-^ 

1*35 

‘23 

19U2-1*3 

1*36 

21* 

19U3-t»U 

1*1*3 

26 

19klirkS 

1*30 

29 

19U5-i*6 

1*80 

28 

19U6-4i7 

1*68 

27 

19U7-U8 

1*1*5 

29 

191*8-1*9 

1*70 

31 

* This  figure  is  the  total  enrollment  for  the  year. 

Including  the  principal* 
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Table  1 ahonrs  that  the  total  enrollment  of  pupils  has  been 
r^atively  static,  idth  an  Increase  of  cxilj  28  pupils  over  a tm 
year  period*  The  total  number  of  teachers  has  Increased  by  eleven 
during  this  period*  The  number  of  pupils  remains  consistent  over  the 
period  mainly  because  the  physical  facilities  have  reached  a satura** 
tlon  point* 

The  pupils  idio  attend  the  laboratory  school  are  selected  by 
application,  with  the  openings  being  filled  In  order  of  the  date  of 
application*  An  exception  to  this  Is  the  fact  that  the  children  of 
Itoiversity  professors  are  given  priority,  and  may  enter  if  they  so 
desire*  This  results  in  a select  composition  of  the  student  body* 

In  the  sec(Hid  semester  of  19U8'**^,  about  forty  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
was  froQ  families  who  work  for  the  University,  another  forty-five  per 
cent  was  from  the  vioinity  of  Oainesville,  with  less  than  fifteen  per 
cent  coming  from  the  rural  areas*  Originally,  sua  effort  wais  made  to 
maintain  a composition  of  the  student  body  as  nearly  resasbling  that 
of  average  public  schools  as  was  possible*  Apparently  this  is  no 
longer  done* 

The  laboratory  school  is  operated  on  the  same  general  time 
schedule  as  the  public  schools  of  the  state*  It  Is  in  session  for 
160  actual  school  days* 

Finance*  The  P*  K*  longe  Laboratory  School  receives  part  of 
the  funds  for  Its  operatlcm  from  the  Aladiua  County  Board  of  Public 
Instruction  and  part  from  the  Urdver^ty  of  Florida*  The  total  in- 
structional cost  Is  af^MPOxiiaately  $125,820  for  the  school  year  191*9-50, 
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with  the  County  Board  of  Public  Instruction  providing  |60^0CX>  of 
this*  One  hundred  tirenty*one  thousand  <Kie  hundred  twenty  dollars  of 
the  $125y620  is  for  Instructloaal  salaries  alone;  the  remeLlning  ^^700 
is  for  instx*uctional  supplies*  The  mean  salary  for  a laboratory  school 
teacher  is  $3»907  for  twelve  months  eoploj^enty  with  one  month  vaca** 
tion. 

The  funds  provided  by  the  Ala<*ua  County  Board  of  Public  In- 
struction are  cosqputed  on  the  same  basis  as  that  provided  for 
public  schools  in  the  state*  !Qie  total  cost  is  given  as  being  ap- 
proximate due  to  the  fact  that  some  faculty  m^bers  of  the  College 
of  Educatiwi  also  teach  in  the  high  school  department  ano  some  in- 
structional supii^ies  are  used  by  both  the  College  of  Education  and 
the  laboratory  school;  hence,  it  is  difficult  to  compute  the  exact 
cost* 

School  Plant*  The  P*  K*  Yonge  Laboratory  School  is  located 
diagcMially  southeast  of  the  main  university  campus  on  a twelve  acre 
site  *iich  is  separated  from  the  main  campus  by  U*  S.  Highway  No*  liijl 
xnmning  north  and  south*  Paved  streets  run  north  and  east  of  the 
site*  The  main  building  includes  the  elementary  wing,  the  administra- 
tive wing,  and  the  high  school  and  college  wing*  It  is  a fire  resist- 
ant three-story  building  of  reinforced  concrete  frame,  brick  walls, 
and  red  clay  tile  roof*  Two  cafeterias  and  a boiler  room  are  located 
in  a s«ni-basement  where  the  ground  slopes  to  the  south*  The  gym- 
nasium and  shops  are  in  adjacent  buildings* 

Ihe  laboratory  sdiool  plant  is  ccaapesed  of  offices,  conference 


rocasj  tRO  cafeterias  (one  for  the  laboratory  school  and  one  for  the 
lioiverslty) , gTmnasium,  ^ops  and  arts  sectlcm,  taro  libraries  (one 
for  the  laboratory  school  and  one  tar  the  College  of  Edueatitm),  r 
biisiness  education  suite,  raosio  roan,  hone  making  suite,  industrial 
arts  suite,  auditoriim,  and  eighteen  olassrocas.  The  shops  and  arts 
section  and  the  business  education  suite  are  used  jointly  by  the  Col* 
lege  of  Education  and  the  laboratory  school*  Fourteen  classrooras  are 
used  by  the  laboratory  school,  and  four  by  the  College  of  Education) 
at  night  the  College  of  Education  uses  several  of  the  classrooms  for 
regularly  scheduled  nl^t  classes*  The  following  chart  shows  the 
relative  change  in  the  use  of  the  laboratory  facilities  during  the 
8{»rlng  semester  of  19h9  as  compared  with  193U  when  the  plant  was 
first  usedt 

CHART 

P.  K.  - lOKQS  BUllDma 


Original  Use 

1931* 


89 

11 

Laboratory  School 

Present  Use 
191*9 

College  of 
Education 

26 

52 

22 

Laboratory  Shared  Space  College  of 

School  Education 


^Taken  from  a chart  prepared  by  t^  Bureau  of  Educational 
Research,  College  of  Education,  University  of  Florida,  April,  19ii9* 
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The  present  facilities  of  both  the  caiqpus  l^oratory  school 
and  the  College  of  B^uoation  are  ccm^etely  inadequate  to  care  for 
the  needs  of  the  large  enroUaent  in  each.  It  is  obvious  £rm  the 
above  chart  that  the  functions  of  the  College  of  Education  are  gradh* 
ually  usurping  the  i^ysical  facilities  of  the  laboratory  school. 

There  are  kSS  junior  and  senior  students  registered  in  the  College 
of  Edueati<m  and  graduate  students,  of  idiloh  160  are  in  residence, 
majoring  in  educaticm  this  first  semester  of  19k9*  In  addition, 
about  200  university  College  students  are  taking  courses  in  educa- 
tion.  This  is  a total  of  approximately  1,163  students  who  must  xise 
the  four  classrooms  allotted  to  the  College  of  Educationi  for  this 
ireason  it  is  necessary  to  hold  ni^t  classes. 

Use  of  the  Labegatory  School  for  Studmnt-Teaching 

The  program  for  student-teac^ilng  at  the  University  of  Florida 
is  somewhat  different  on  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels.  The 
8tud«its  majoring  in  education  are  beginning  a near  type  program,  and 
consequoitly  there  are,  at  the  jaresent  time,  tso  different  patterns 
operating  at  the  same  time.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  new  program 
of  internship  will  be  fully  in  effect  by  1951- 

The  elementary  majors  enroll  in  a preliminary  course  known  as 
"Children  and  Learning"  which  prepares  them  for  internship.  This  is 
a fifteen  hour  block  oourse  in  liilch  the  students  are  registered  with* 
out  additional  classes  for  a whole  semester.  This  block  course  is 
the  only  methods  course  the  students  take.  The  class  meets  five  days 


a ireek^  three  of  which  are  devoted  to  seminars  and  iaro  to  actual  db» 
serration  and  participation  in  the  laboratory  school*  The  partlci<~ 
pants  do  not  assume  full  responsibility  for  teaching  during  this 
period,  but  are  allowed  to  participate  in  limited  contacts  with  the 
laboratory  pupils*  At  the  completion  of  this  fifteen  hour  block 
course,  the  elemoitary  student^teachers  aire  th^  z^uired  to  devote 
fifteen  semester  hours  to  internship  in  off-caa^s  pidallc  schools*  , 
The  student-teacher  is  given  a brief  period  of  orientation  before 
being  sent  to  the  off—oampus  school*  Each  elementary  intern  has  iiv* 
temship  periods  at  two  different  schools,  IndLuding  bo'tii  rur^d  and 
urban,  with  one  and  one-half  days  on  campus  every  other  week  in 
seminars*  The  coordinating  teacher  from  the  University  visits  toe 
intern  weekly,  and  the  interns  are  z*equired  to  attend  scheduled 
saninara  every  other  week.  Each  intern  is  required  to  participate  in 
at  least  one  community  project,  such  as  Boy  Scouts,  Key  Club,  etc., 
during  the  internship* 

The  program  for  the  secondary  majors  is  somewhat  to 

toat  for  toe  elementary  majors.  The  major  difference  will  be  in  toe 
Junior  year  in  which  toe  secondary  majors  will  have  only  a g-iif  hour 
block  course  in  preparation  for  student-teaching  as  caapared  to  the 
fifteen  hour  block  for  the  elaaentary  students*  This  toange  is  being 
planned  but  is  not  yet  in  effect*  At  the  present  time,  part  of  toe 
secondary  majors  particii>ate  in  the  internship  program  and  part  perform 
student-teaching  in  the  campus  laboratory  school;  however,  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  all  student-teachers  will  participate  in  toe  internship 


program  in  the  future.  Those  who  participate  in  the  internship  pro- 
gram have  a fifteen  hour  block  course  in  student-teaching*  Four  weeks 
are  spent  in  seminars  prior  to  the  internship  and  one  week  is  spent  in 
evaluation  at  the  end*  Those  who  have  student— teaching  in  the  labora- 
tory school  register  for  a six  hour  course*  All  student-teachers  are 
jrequired  to  have  at  least  ninety  hours  of  responsible  classroom 
teaching. 

The  College  of  Education  has  an  oral  agreement  with  certain 
public  schools  within  coHmuting  distance  to  utilise  their  facilities 
for  student-teaching*  The  direotd.ng  teachers  are  carefully  screened 
by  the  College  of  Education  faculty  together  with  local  school  offl- 
clalSf  with  those  finally  selected  being  required  to  attent)  a special 
course  at  Uie  University  during  the  svmmr  idiich  orients  and  trains 
them  for  their  part  in  t^ie  program*  During  the  school  year,  these 
directing  teachers  are  required  to  attend  a mcmthly  conference  at  the 
University.  They  are  paid  no  salary  for  their  participation  and  are 
given  no  professional  rank  or  rating}  however,  they  are  given  a waiver 
of  all  fees  for  attendance  at  the  University  of  Florida*  The  princi- 
pal of  eaoh  local  school  assumes  the  responsibility  for  orienting  the 
community  concerning  the  entire  pr<^raa*  Each  participating  school 
has  priority  on  the  consultative  services  of  the  faculty  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Education* 

The  foUcwing  table  shows  the  total  mmiber  of  student-teachers 
by  year  since  19U2,  indicating  whether  the  student-teaching  occurred 
in  the  campus  laboratory  school  or  in  off-campus  schools* 
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TABLE  2 

STUDENT-TEACHERS  HAVING  STUDENT-TEACHING  AT  THE  ONIVERSITT 
OF  FLORIDA  DOHING  THE  PERIOD  19U2  THROUGH  19ii9-50 


Year 

Semester 

No.  on  Caiq>us 

Ho.  Off-campus 

Total 

19li2 

Second 

33 

33 

19U2-4i3 

First 

11 

11 

Second 

7 

7 

19U3-U4 

First 

5 

$ 

Second 

h 

k 

19U1H45 

First 

13 

13 

Second 

8 

8 

19U5-ii6 

First 

9 

9 

Second 

lU 

Hi 

191i6-li7 

First 

26 

28 

Secood 

38 

38 

19U7-ii8 

First 

69 

69 

Second 

137 

137 

19U8-U9 

First 

Hi9 

20 

169 

Second 

199 

30 

229 

m9-50 

First 

93 

llO 

133 

As  shonn  hy  the  above  table,  the  internship  program  was  used 
for  Ihe  first  tisie  during  the  first  semester  of  19U8-j49*  In  that 
semester,  twelve  per  cent  of  the  total  nust>^  of  student-teachers  re- 
ceived student-teaching  in  off-campus  schools.  The  present  plans 


are  for  approxliaately  one-third  of  the  atudant-teachers  to  utilise 
off-campus  faoilitiee  for  student-teaching  during  the  school  year 
19149-50,  and  all  by  1951. 

As  stated  above,  the  P«  K*  fonge  Labcaratory  School  is  current- 
ly being  used  for  student-teaching  by  about  two-thirds  of  the  student- 
teachers.  Plans  are  to  cease  using  it  for  any  stiaient-teaching.  Even 
if  plans  were  to  use  it,  with  the  present  number  of  student-teachers 
an  adequate  program  could  not  be  maintained  due  to  the  limitation  of 
the  plant,  the  nuaher  of  students  curr®3tly  enrolled,  and  the  number 

of  teachers  presently  eD^>loyed. 

7 8 

Williams'  modified  a formula  derived  by  Learned  and  Bagley 

to  determine  the  size  of  a campus  laboratory  school  necessary  to  ao- 

ccasmodate  a certain  number  of  students.  The  formula,  as  revised,  is 

expressed  as  follows t 

H ■ 1.30  , 2 

In  this  revlslont 

N B minimal  laboratory  school  enroUmmt 
8 a nunher  of  stiident-teachers  to  whom  student- teaching 
privileges  must  be  made  acvallable  each  year 
h a number  of  clock-hours  of  studmiV- teaching  required  of 
each  student 

7 

i^VlUiams,  £•  I«  F«,  'Hie  Actual  and  Potential  Uae  of  Labora- 
tory  Schools,  pp.  125-127.  ’ 

O 

Learned,  %•  S.,  and  Bagley,  ff.  C.,  Tlim  Professional  Prep- 
aration of  Teachers  for  American  Public  Schomiji^  p.  19$. 
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t 8 approxlioate  total  nuober  of  clock-hoiirs  cmtained  in  the 
school  program  of  the  laboratory  for  cme  we<^ 

1 « length  of  the  acadonio  year  in  weeks 
The  number  1«30  is  arriyed  at  by  adding  fifteen  per  cent  to 
allow  for  the  margin  between  enrollment  and  attendance  aivi  another 
fifteen  per  cent  as  a margin  to  insure  seotloris  of  at  least  fifteen 
pupils.  The  formula  assmes  ttiat  not  more  than  half  of  the  teaching 
in  the  campus  laboratory  school  sill  be  done  by  student- teachers, 
the  recoamendation  of  Learned  and  Bagley,  hence  2 as  a factor* 

Howeyer,  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges  re- 
consmendst 

At  least  tMD-flfths  of  the  teaching  in  the  training 
school  should  be  done  by  regular  teachers  of  the  training 
school  or  by  other  members  of  the  faculty*^ 

To  meet  this  standard,  then,  5/3  is  substituted  for  the  fac- 
tor 2,  givingt 

H a 1,30  . 5/3 

In  as  shown  in  Table  2,  there  was  a total  of  398 

student-teaohera*  Of  these,  392  were  secondary  majors*  Since  this 
figure  represents  the  enrollment  iar  two  three  hour  courses,  both  of 
which  are  required  to  coaqplete  the  necessary  practice-teaching,  it 
la  divided  by  2 to  derive  the  figure  of  196  secondary  student-teach- 
ers* The  school  is  in  session  6 hours  per  day  for  a school  year  of 

9 

^erlcan  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges,  Min^un  Stand- 
ards  for  Accrediting  Teachers  Colleges  and  Normal  Schools,  (Siand- 
ira  I)  ,' p.  ■2". 


36  )veek6«  „ The  Aiaerlcan  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges  has  required 
90  clock  hours  of  responsible  classrooB  teaching,^  exclusive  of  ob- 
servation and  participation;  this  was  changed  in  194?  to  permit  the 
length  of  tlioe  to  vary  with  Inrllvidoals^  alloslng  some  to  sprad  more 
and  others  less  time  in  actual  student-teaching#^  However,  the  figure 
90  is  retained  here  as  it  is  still  in  use  as  the  official  standard  by 
ninety,  per  cent  of  the  colleges  and  universities  involved  in  this 
present  study.  Making  these  proper  substltuticms,  the  formula  readst 

H * 1.30  , 5/3 

By  solving  the  formula  it  is  found  that  a ndnimum  of  530 
pupils  mast  be  enrtdled  in  the  laboratory  school  to  acoofomodate  196 
student-teachers  in  the  secondary  school.  Of  the  1|70  puqpils  given 
in  Table  1 for  the  19li&-i49  enrollment  in  P.  K.  Ycmge  Laboratory  Sdiool, 
only  298  are  secondary  pupils  (grades  seven  to  twelve,  inclusive)# 

Since  530  pupils  are  the  mininuso  for  196  student-teachers,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  this  cmapus  laboratozy  school  cannot  possibly  meet  this 
requirement# 

Further,  of  the  31  teachers  shown  in  Table  1 for  the  year 
19U8-li9,  only  20  wej*c  in  high  school;  teaching  6 hours  per  day  for 
180  days  gives  them  a total  of  21,600  hours  in  the  classroom.  One 
hundired  ninety-six  student-teachers  need  90  clock  hours  each  or  a 

10 

American  Associaticm  of  Teachers  Colleges,  Twenty-secoi^ 
Yearbook,  p#  136# 

11 

American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges,  Reoonmended 
Standards  Cover  rdng  ^ofessional  Laboratory  Exp^lenoes  an^  ^itSfent- 
feaching  ana  Evaluative  Criteria,  p.  ?• 
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total  of  17«6U0  hours  for  the  mlnimuK  requlreaentS]|  SKclusive  of  db<* 
serratiai  and  participation*  The  total  hours  needed  for  the  student* 
teachers  represmt  about  82  per  cent  of  the  total  hours  taught,  as 
c<»Bpared  with  a maximum  of  60  per  cent  as  reuammeoded*  The  disparity 
bec<»aes  cTen  more  striking  when  it  is  considered  that  some  of  the 
laboratory  teachers  will  not  carry  a full  share  of  the  studenb-teaoh* 
ing  load  by  Tirtue  of  the  subject  they  teach*  An  example  would  be 
the  Spanish  teacher* 

It  becomes  obvious  that  the  present  number  of  teachers  in  the 
laboratory  school  cannot  provide  the  ainimixn  clock  hours  for  the 
student*teachers*  To  insure  an  adeqiiate  program,  off-campus  facili- 
ties are  essential*  Further,  the  present  plant  facilities  prohibit 
any  substantial  increase  in  the  nuoher  of  hi^  school  teachers* 

This  formula,  althou^  use  here  to  indicate  the  adequacy  of 
the  enrollment  of  P*  K*  longe  Laboratory  School,  is  ix>t  capable  of 
determining  the  sise  of  a laboratory  school  needed  to  supply  adequate 
laboratory  facilities*  It  is  ca^[>able  of  determining  the  sise  of  a 
laboratory  school  needea  for  juroviding  studant-teaching  <mly,  and  in 
ao  doing  completely  ignores  the  other  functions,  such  as  demonstration, 
experimentation,  and  community  service,  iSiloh  are  supposed  to  be 
achieved  by  the  school*  This  foraula  takes  into  ocuisideration  only 
the  sttxient-teadiing  e:q>erlence8,  and  then,  upon  the  rec<HQmendatlai 
of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges,  the  two  factors 
12 

The  name  of  this  association  was  changed  to  the  American 
Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education  in  February,  19i48. 
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which  requii^  90  clock  hours  and  thrae-fiftha  of  the  teaching  by 
student-teachers  are  added  which  so  overload  the  school  faculty  with 
student-teachers  that  the  finctions  of  deisonstrationf  experimentation^ 
and  coBMunity  service  are  automatically  preclxided.  It  becomes  en- 
vious that  the  teacher  oaonoti^  with  only  tw>-fifths  of  the  time  left 
for  her  to  assume  control  of  the  classroom^  carry  on  a program  of 
experimentation  or  demonstration* 

This  formula  will  be  used  in  this  study  to  determine  the 
adequacy  of  the  enroUaoit  of  each  school  in  providing  student-teacb- 
ing  experiences^  but  in  no  sense  is  it  intoxied  to  show  the  enrollment 
necessary  in  a laboratory  school  to  insure  the  achievanent  of  those 
functions  deemed  desirable  in  a laboratory  school*  Evidence  wm  be 
presented  later  which  will  raise  a serious  doubt  as  to  the  factors 
involved  in  this  formula* 

The  future  plans  Ibr  studenb-teachlng  include  (a)  the  intern- 
ship program  for  all  studenb-teachers^  (b)  greater  use  of  the  campus 
labcaratory  school  for  observation,  demonstratioi,  and  as  a corrective 
or  remedial  clinic,  and  (c)  a conyplete  foUov^tervice  on  all  graduat- 
ing student-teachers* 

Use  of  the  Laboratory  School  for  Observatiw  and  PeBonstration 

In  the  immediate  past,  the  faculty  of  the  laboratory  school 
and  the  faculty  of  'Uie  College  of  Education  have  been  so  heavily  sched- 
uled with  practice-teaching  courses  that  it  was  impossible  to  use  the 
laboratory  school  for  demonstration  and  observation  purposes*  The 


great  influx  of  college  students  following  liTorld  War  II  haa  been  a 
severe  drain  on  the  facilities  of  both  the  College  of  Education  and 
the  laboratory  school* 

Beginning  eith  the  introduction  of  Ihe  internship  progran^ 
greater  stress  is  being  placed  upon  the  observation^  demonstration 
and  participation  aspects  of  the  total  teacher-training  program. 

This  ncnr  program  provided  for  tvo  days  per  week  in  obserratxcm  and 
participation  as  referred  to  in  the  fifteen  hour  block  course.  Each 
student  will  spend  apprcaimat^y  sevoity-two  hours  in  observation 
and  limited  participation  during  the  sonester.  The  facilities  of 
the  campus  labcuratory  school  will  be  utilised  in  this  pre-studenb- 
teadiing  course. 

This  program  also  provides  for  a seminar  to  be  held  during 
the  week  between  the  two  periods  of  internship.  Observation  and  dem- 
cuistratlcm  will  be  used  during  this  week  to  demonstrate  certain  tech- 
niques of  teaching  and  to  help  remedy  the  personal  problmas  of  the 
various  student- teachers.  This  period  will  take  place  ocmoiirrently 
with  the  actual  studenb-teaching. 

At  the  end  of  the  internship^  another  smninar  will  be  held 
to  discuss  the  experienoes  of  the  students  and  to  help  with  individual 
problems.  Individual  cases  needing  help  will  have  another  period  of 
directed  observation.  These  seminars  and  periods  of  directed  observa- 
tion will  be  held  in  the  campus  laboratory  school. 

In  the  future,  the  facilities  of  the  laboratory  school  will 

* 

be  utilised  to  a much  greater  extent  for  observation,  demonstration. 


and  partioLpatlon.  If  present  plans  materialiaef  in  the  future  the 
campus  laboratory  school  iCLU  be  utilized  more  for  these  purposes 
than  for  any  other  reason. 

Use  of  the  Laboratory  S<Aool  for  Experlisentation 

!Rie  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School  has  been  featured  In  several 

printed  descrlptlTe  studies^  and  several  master's  theses  have  been 

cantered  around  varlovis  phases  of  its  functions*  MeadP*^  has  compiled 

a bibliography  of  printed  materials  lAiich  concerns  the  laboratory 

school*  Of  these  materials,  only  one  could  be  classified  as  being 

planned  e3q>erlmentation  in  that  a prdbloa  existed,  a hypothesis  was 

set  up,  and  data  secured  to  solve  the  problem*  *niis  was  an  experiment 

wlt^  combined  small  classes  in  a hi^  school  to  ascertain  idiat  would 

result  and  what  conditions  must  exist  for  such  a coBdsinatian  to  be 

fairly  effective*  'Hie  subject  used  was  mathematd.es*  this  experiment 

was  publi^ed  first  in  a mimeograidied  bulletin,^  and  later  was  {Hib- 

1< 

lished  in  Educational  Administration  and  S^a^pervision* 

^Mead,  A.  R*,  P.  K.  Tonga  Laboratory  School,  A Bibliograpl^ 
on  the  History,  Program,  6hil<frw,  eic*,  of  fee  Sohow,  ^ 

Bulletin  lio*  55,  Burrou  of  l^ucatianial  Research,  Tfniv»8lty  of  l^^lda, 
March,  19UU* 

^Mead,  A*  R*,  Kidd,  Kenneth,  and  Lewis,  Hal  G*,  aaall  Classes 
in  Florida  High  Schools,  Bulletin  No*  15#  Bureau  of  Educational  Re-  “ 
search.  University  Florida#  February,  19h0* 

15 

Mead,  A*  R*#  Kidd,  Kenneth,  and  Lewis,  Hal  G*#  "An  Experi- 
ment with  CcHsbined  Sm^l  Classes  in  Mathematics,"  Educational  Adminia- 
tratioo  and  Supervision,  Vol*  26,  No*  5#  May,  19U0#  pp* 
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No  experimental  study  conducted  In  this  laboratory  school  has 
erer  been  r evlewed  by  the  Rerlew  of  jEdueationel  Researohj  which  Is 
devoted  to  suBouurlzlng  significant  research  In  edueation* 

At  the  present  time,  only  thx^  experimental  studies  are 
under  way,  naaelyi 

(a)  Two  experiments  In  the  field  of  Business  Education*  One, 
a seven  year  study  now  In  its  fifth  year,  is  to  ascertain  at  what 
grade  levels  certain  areas  of  Business  Bduoatlon  such  as  econcMloa, 
economic  geography,  oonsuaer  edieatlon,  business  law,  and  introduotlcm 
to  business  education,  can  most  effectively  be  integrated  in  the  core 
curriculum*  The  other  is  an  experiment  in  the  sixth  grade  to  deter- 
mine what  effect,  if  any,  the  teaching  of  typing  in  this  grade  has 
upon  the  language  arts  skill*  The  class  is  divided  into  two  control  ( 
groups,  <me  taking  typing,  the  other  not,  in  order  to  compare  the 
final  results* 

(b)  One  sttKly  is  concerned  with  the  teaching  of  Spanish  in  the 
elementary  depart2&ent*  There  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  this  being 

a scientd-fically  conducted  experlmenti  at  the  present  it  <4>parently  is 
in  a state  of  lji^>as8e* 

Use  of  the  Laboratory  School  for  Coianmnity  Sexvlce 

The  P*  K*  Xonge  Laboratory  School  does  not  have  any  planned 
program  for  rendering  community  sei*vioe*  That  type  of  comraunity  seirv— 
ice  idiich  has  been  rendered  has  been  inoidental  to  the  pursuance  of 
regularly  conducted  laboratory  classes,  and  was  not  the  result  of  a 


planned  program  involving  the  phlloaoi^jr  or  functions  of  the  school 
as  a whole* 

Summary 

The  present  school  {4ant  is  overcrowded;  neith^  the  ltdxn'atory 
8<^ool  nor  Ihe  College  of  £duoaticn  can  expand  their  programs  adequate** 
ly^  either  in  content  or  ntraber  of  pupils  served*  1%e  College  of 
Education  is  gradually  utilixing  more  of  the  physical  facilities  which 
were  formerly  used  by  the  laboratory  sciiool. 

The  P*  K*  Yonge  Laboratory  Scho<A  is  currently  being  used  to 
provide  student-teaching  for  ninety*three  college  students*  This  is 
a severe  strain  upcav  the  present  facilities^  and,  as  shoen  by  the  f<»r- 
mula  usedf  the  minimum  rec<Mmnendati(ms  of  the  American  Association  of 
Colleges  for  Teacher  Education  cannot  be  met*  The  present  plans  are 
to  utilise  off-oseapus  facilities  for  all  practiee-tea<dilng  in  Idie  im- 
mediate future* 

The  laboratory  school  has  been  utilised  but  relatively  little 
for  observatlcm  and  partioipatlon*  Under  the  new  program  each  college 
student  will  receive  ^proodLmately  seventy-two  hours  in  planned  ob- 
servation and  partioipatlon  before  graduation*  The  present  plans  are 
to  use  the  laboratory  school  primarily  for  these  purposes  in  the  future* 

Only  one  experimental  project  has  reached  fruition  in  this  lab- 
oratory school,  consequently  cmly  one  has  been  published  by  a national 
publication  In  the  educational  field*  None  has  been  reviewed  in  the 
Review  of  Educational  Researoh* 
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At  the  preswit  there  is  no  planned  prograa  or  procedure  for 
the  use  of  the  laboratory  school  by  the  coonunity* 

Florida  State  UnlTerslty  Demonstration  Sohod 

The  present  plant  housing  the  Florida  State  University  Demon- 
stratlox  school  was  occupied  for  the  first  time  in  192i».  As  early  as 
the  University  Catalogue  reveals  that  a model  or  training 
school  was  In  use  in  connection  with  the  teaohei^-trainlng  program* 
This  early  model  school  was  for  the  purposes  of  providing  demonstra- 
ti<m  of  teaching  techniques  and  giving  the  college  student  actual 
contact  with  school  children*  It  was  constructed  at  a total  cost  of 
t91,yi3*9k  secured  tram  state  appropriations*  The  present  building 
was  constructed  to  be  used  solely  as  a laboratory  school.  At  the 
present  time^  the  School  of  Education  uses  some  of  the  classrooms  for 
college  classes  on  Saturday  and  after  three  o'clock  on  week  days* 

M<«e  of  the  School  of  Education  is  housed  in  this  building* 

Organisation  and  Administration 

General*  The  Demonstration  School  contains  the  grades  tram 
the  kindergarten  throu^  the  tenth  year,  inclusive*  Ihe  staff  is 
composed  of  the  principal,  who  also  teaches  two  college  classes,  and 
twenty-two  teachers*  The  principal  holds  the  rank  of  associate  pro- 
fessor and  is  treated  as  a head  of  a department}  however,  the  Dean  of 

16 

Florida  State  College  for  Vtomen,  College  Bulletin.  Vol*  5, 
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the  School  of  Education  is  the  official  head  of  the  school#  There 
appears  to  be  no  clear  demarcation  of  admlnistratire  authority#  The 
teachers  are  eng>loyed  id.th  the  odniBum  rank  of  instructor  and  nay  ad*> 
vancc  to  that  of  full  professor#  At  the  present  tiae,  three  hold  the 
rank  of  assistant  professor  and  nineteen  hold  the  rank  of  instnxotor# 
The  twenty-taro  teachers  hold  the  Master's  degree)  the  principal  has  a 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree# 

The  principal  of  the  school  is  directly  responsible  to  the 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Education#  The  latter  is  considered  the  offl- 
olal  head  of  the  Doaonstration  School#  In  19U9  four  cooBBittees  were 
organised  in  the  School  of  Education  to  help  fomtulate  administrative 
polioles#  The  principal  usually  serves  as  the  coordinator  of  the 
committees)  the  other  members  of  the  connittees  are  chosen  from  smong 
the  Demonstration  School  faculty  and  the  School  of  Education  faculty# 
The  curriculum  is  determined  by  the  Demonstration  School  faculty -with 
the  approval  of  the  principal# 

The  teachers  in  the  Demonstration  School  are  employed  upon 
the  reccMBnendation  of  a committee  itiloh  is  ccunposed  of  eight  members# 
The  principal  serves  as  chairman,  two  members  are  chosen  from  the 
Demonstration  School  faculty,  and  five  are  selected  from  the  School 
of  Education#  This  committee  also  recommends  the  salary  and  profe»-~ 
slonal  rank  to  be  offered  any  new  faculty  mei&ber#  *niere  is  a very 
rapid  turnover  in  the  teaching  personnel#  Ten  new  teachers,  or  forty- 
five  per  cent,  were  new  employees  for  the  school  year  19U9-50#  In 
19I46-I49  there  was  a twenty  per  cent  turnover  in  teachers,  and  in 


there  was  a thirty  per  cant  tiimover.  There  have  been  five  I' 
principals  since  the  present  plant  was  occupied  in  192l»*  This  aver- 
ages five  years  for  each. 

The  purposes  of  the  Demonstration  School  have  bean  formulated 
and  exist  in  miaeograirfi  fora.  The  following  quotation  is  taken  from 
this  mimeographed  bulletin} 

The  Danonstratian  School  is  the  laborattnry  in  which 
college  students  of  educatl<m,  by  observati<xi  and  par- 
ticipation, begin  the  mastery  of  the  art  of  teaching. 

The  school  is  an  organ  of  all  the  departments  of  typical 
pii)lic  school  work,  fixMi  the  nursery  school  throu^  the 
high  sohool.  It  gives  the  students  practical  illustra- 
tiona  of  good  school  conditions  and  sciantiflc  sohool 
organization.  It  furnishes  demonstration  of  artistic 
teaching  as  well  as  opportunities  for  the  praotice  of 
teaching  under  l^e  siq>erviaion  of  skillful  teachers* 

Tiie  following  statanent  of  responsibilities  is  a 
modification  of  this  rep<s>t, 

(1)  To  the  children  in  the  school} 

a*  To  provide  an  opportunity  for  individual  de- 
v^opment* 

b.  To  provide  an  opportunity  for  social  adjustment 
through  group  living, 

(2)  To  the  College} 

a*  To  provide  an  opportunity  for  students  in 
methods  classes  and  in  other  college  classes 
to  observe  teachers  and  children  living  and 
working  together  under  conditions  apiu'oxima'b- 
ing  those  i^ch  exist  in  the  public  schools  of 
Florida* 

b.  To  provide  an  oppOTtunity  for  a limited  nvaaber 
of  college  students  to  practice  teach  und«r 
conditions  approximating  those  which  exist  in 
the  public  schools  of  Florida* 

o.  To  provifie  opportunities  fOT  members  of  the  Dem- 
onstration School  faculty  to  contribute  to  the 
teacher  education  program  of  die  college  of  oc- 
casionally, upon  invitation  of  the  regular  in- 
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Btructor,  working  witii  students  .in  coll^ 
education  classes;  working  with  other  nsBi- 
bera  of  the  college  faculty  for  toe  iaprove— 
fflent  of  courses  in  education^  and  pertinent 
courses  in  subject  matter  areas;  partioipatr* 
ing  in  the  activities  of  faculty  committees 
and  other  faculty  groups  engaged  in  imiarov- 
ing  toe  service  itoich  the  college  renders  the 
state. 

d*  To  provide  opportunities  for  teachers  of  col- 
lege methods  classes  to  demonstrate  by  teaching 
classes  in  the  Demonstration  School^  the 
plication  of  principles,  theories  and  methods 
taught  in  their  classes. 

(3)  To  teach ers-in-service  in  Florida  piOjlic  schools  i 

a.  By  serving  as  a center  which  teachers  may  visit 
for  toe  purpose  of  observation 

b.  By  «iabling  meitoers  of  its  faculty  to  visit 
ptolic  schools  and  work  with  teachers  in  these 
schools. 

c.  By  enabling  members  of  its  faculty  to  partici- 
pate in  sducational  confermoes  on  toe  campus 
and  elsewhere  in  the  state  and  nati<»i  serving 
on  toe  staffs  of  local  workshops. 

d.  By  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  materials 
which  will  be  of  assistance  to  toe  teachers  in 
toe  public  schools  of  thS  state. 

ih)  To  toe  development  of  a better  program  of  Ptolio 

School  bd\»ation  in  the  State  of  Floridai 

a.  Through  cooperation  with  other  institutiwis  in 
the  development  of  a superior  program  of  teach- 
er education  for  the  whole  state. 

b.  Throu^  cooperation  with  the  State  Department 
of  Education. 

c.  Through  cooperation  with  toe  public  school  of- 
ficials of  toe  state. 

The  Demonstration  School  is  operated  on  toe  same  general 
time  schedule  as  toe  ptolic  schools  of  the  state.  It  is  in  session 
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for  one  hundred  ei^ty  actual  school  days* 

The  foUowlng  table  gives  the  number  of  pupils  and  faculty 
members  for  tiie  period  19h(>*Ul  through  19U&^t 

TABLE  3 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  AND  TEACHERS  IK  FLORIDA  STATE  COLLEGE  DEMONSTRATICW 
SCHOOL,  19i40-la  THHDTOH  19U&-U9— FIRST  THROUGH  TWELFTH  GRADES 


Tear 

Piq>il8* 

Teachers** 

19UO-hl 

376 

21 

i9ia-i^ 

388 

19 

19U2-li3 

m 

20 

19l*3-Wt 

368 

20 

37U 

21 

19h$^*** 

326 

21 

338 

ZL 

19U7-U8 

329 

22 

19UW49 

366 

23 

*Thls  figure  Is  the  total  enroUment  for  the  year* 

»»Including  the  principal* 

»««Beginning  Ihls  year  and  subM<|aently,  ttie  school  changed  its 
organisation  from  first  year  throu^  twelfth  to  first  year  through 
ninth  year* 

Table  3 shows  that  the  total  enrollment  of  pu|dls  has  hem 
relatively  static,  dropping  slightly  when  the  school  changed  froB 
the  high  sdiool  organlzaticm  of  the  ninth  through  twelfth  year  to 
the  Junior  high  organization  of  sevenl^  throu^  ninth  year  only*  The 
enrollment  has  gradxially  increased  until  It  has  about  reaushed  the 
level*  The  total  number  of  teachers  has  Inoreaised  by  two 
during  this  pericKi*  The  main  reason  for  the  consistency  in  ^iroll* 
meat  is  the  fact  that  the  physical  facilities  have  reached  a satura- 
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tlon  point* 

Hie  pupils  who  atteiKi  the  Demonstaration  School  are  selected 
as  a result  of  appHoations,  with  toe  openings  being  filled  in  order 
of  the  date  of  ^plication*  About  sev«nt3^*five  per  cent  of  the 
students  are  from  the  vicinity  of  toe  town  of  Tallahassee*  The  coa- 
position  of  the  student  bodyj^  therefore^  is  not  ccmptarable  to  that  of 
the  average  public  school  in  Florida* 

Finance*  The  Demonstra^on  School  receives  part  of  its  oper- 
ating funds  ftrom  the  Leon  County  Board  of  Public  Instruction  and  part 
ftea  Florida  State  University*  About  15,000  is  received  annually 
from  toe  Vi’estoott  Estate.  The  total  instructional  cost  is  approxi- 
mately §82,500  for  toe  school  year  191i?-50,  with  the  County  Board  of 
Public  Instruction  providing  .125,000  of  this*  Seventy-five  thousand 
of  the  §62,500  is  for  instructional  salaries  alone,  and  |7,500  is  for 
instructimal  siippUes*  The  mean  salary  for  a teacher  is  |3,26lj 
four  teach  twelve  months  p^  year,  nineteofi  t«ush  ten  months* 

The  finds  provided  by  the  Leon  County  Board  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion are  computed  on  the  same  basis  as  that  provided  for  all  piAilie 
schools  in  the  state* 

School  Plant*  The  Demonstration  School  is  located  on  the 
Northeastern  comer  of  the  main  campus  of  Florida  State  University. 
Approximately  seven  acres  are  designated  for  use  by  toe  Demonstration 
Schoolj  however,  certain  ott»r  areas  used  by  toe  University  are  used 
at  times  by  the  Demonstration  School,  Paved  streets  run  north  and 
east  of  toe  site,  and  one  paved  street  runs  torough  it  on  toe  western 
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end.  The  plant  consists  of  gbb  brick  buildii^  i»ith  an  as^dmlt  roof 
and  an  outside  corridor.  The  vestern  ving  of  the  plant  is  ane>-stor7} 
the  eastern  wing  is  two-stories  where  the  ground  slopes  sharjiLy.  Bie 
Demonstraticm  School  uses  Uie  gydmasium  of  the  IhiiTersity.  The  play- 
groxuid  is  undeveloped. 

The  school  building  is  co»posed  of  offices » bandroom,  audi~ 
toriua,  clinic  rooa,  library,  hose  staking  suite,  Industrial  arts 
suite,  cafeteria,  special  clinic  suite,  and  thirteen  classrocms.  All 
facilities  are  used  solely  by  the  Demonstration  School  except  for 
some  of  the  classrooBs.  The  school  has  priority  on  all  clasaroasuaj 
however,  the  School  of  Education  uses  some  of  them  after  three  o’clock 
on  week  days  and  on  Saturday  stornlngs.  The  school  also  notifies  the 
School  of  Eduoatlm  of  any  vacant  rooms  during  the  regular  school 
period  which  the  School  may  use. 

The  Demonstration  School  does  not  have  the  facilities  to 
expand  its  progran.  Additional  space  would  have  to  be  provided  be* 
fore  any  additl(»al  pupils  oould  be  admitted.  The  only  college  stu* 
doits  who  use  the  facilities  are  those  who  do  so  while  in  observation, 
after  regtilar  school  hours,  ot  on  Saturdays.  A small  number  do  their 
practioe*teaohing  there. 

Use  of  the  Demtwxstratlon  School  for  Studant-TeacMBg 

The  program  for  student-teaching  at  Florida  State  University 
is  substantially  the  same  for  elaaentary  and  secondary  majors.  With 

A 

the  excepticm  of  a few  persons,  as  shown  in  Table  h$  all  students 
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sexnre  an  internship  in  an  off«^ampus  public  school*  Far  economic 
reasons,  the  studmit  can,  and  usoally  does,  go  to  his  home  tonre  for 
his  period  of  internship*  However,  those  majoring  in  h<»8e  econ<ades 
cannot  intern  in  their  home  schools* 

At  the  present  time,  the  college  students  register  in  their 
method  courses  the  quarter  wior  to  their  period  of  internship* 

During  these  courses,  each  student  has  a planned  program  of  obser- 
vation in  the  Demonstration  School  and  some  limited  partieipatioa* 

The  period  of  student-tea<^ing  is  done  dmlng  a subsequ^t  quarter* 
The  students  iregister  tar  no  o^er  course  this  quarter}  they  are  re- 
quired to  live  in  the  vicinity  of  the  public  echoed  in  whidi  they 
teach*  The  first  ei^t  weeks  of  this  quarter  the  students  are  doing 
stixient^teaching]  the  last  three  weeks  they  are  brought  back  to  the 
University  for  a three-week  period  of  seminars* 

During  this  period  of  internship,  the  student  is  required  to 
follow  a planned  program*  They  are  required  to  (a)  spend  at  least 
one  full  day  in  the  office  of  the  principal  learning  about  the  ad- 
mlnistraticm  of  a school,  (b)  make  weekly  reports  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  Univer^ty,  (c)  attend  genial  seminar  meetings,  and  (d)  in  Ihe 
case  of  secondary  majors,  observe  in  each  of  the  various  subject  mat- 
ter areas  and  spend  at  least  two  consecutive  days  in  the  elementary 
departmmt  or  in  an  elementary  school*  The  first  of  the  alght-we^ 
period  is  spent  in  observe ti(m*  !Biey  are  required  to  assume  full 
responsibility  for  the  class  for  at  least  fiftj-four  hours  but  not 
sK)re  than  sixty-five  hours* 
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Florida  State  UniTersity  has  a vritten  agreement  with  the 
public  schools  affected  which  Is  slgped  by  a representative  of  the 
University,  the  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the 
County  Supervisor  of  Instruction,  the  principal  of  the  school  in- 
volved, and  the  directing  teacher  concerned*  The  directing  teacher 
is  selected  on  the  basis  of  certain  qualifications,  namely,  that 
she  have  at  least  two  years  experience,  a four  year  college  degree 
in  education,  the  recommendation  of  the  principal  and  the  County 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  approval  of  the  School 
of  Education  faculty*  Further,  she  aiist  exfn:ess  a willingness  to 
work  with  the  student-teacher*  She  receives  no  pay  £ar  her  part  in 
the  program  and  is  glv«i  no  college  status  or  rank*  She  is  required 
to  have  no  special  training  for  this  program,  but  is  required  to  at- 
tend certain  area  conferences  during  the  quarter* 

The  cooz^linating  teacher  fzx>m  the  School  of  Edxioatian  en- 
deavors to  visit  the  student  at  least  two  times  dxnring  the  peirlod  of 
internship*  One  visit  is  near  the  oompleticm  of  the  period.  Cctti- 
ferences  are  held  with  the  student-teacher  and  the  directing  teachcar 
during  these  visits*  Other  persons  concerned,  such  as  the  principal 
and  the  County  Supervisor  of  Instruction,  are  encouraged  to  a ttend 
these  conferences  also*  The  latter  two  help  the  coordinating  teadh— 
er  in  sipervislng  the  student-teachw's  work  while  In  Uie  field* 

The  following  table  ^ows  the  total  number  of  studmat-teac^ers 
by  year  since  19U0,  indicating  whether  the  student-teaching  occurred 
in  the  oampus  laboratory  school  or  in  of f-oampus  schools 
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ZABLE  U 

STUD£NT-<r£AGH£RS  EAVINQ  STUDSMZ-TEACHINQ  AT  FLORIDA  STATE 
UNI7ERSITI  DURIHB  THE  PERIC®  19UO  THBOUOH  19l»9 


Tear 

Senestaar 
(oar  Quarter) 

No*  on  Casipus  No*  Off«c^pos 

Total 

Second 

Hi 

Hi 

First 

18 

16 

Second 

17 

17 

1^U2-U3 

First 

Zli 

2ii 

Second 

12 

12 

m3-U4 

First 

Hi 

Hi 

Second 

12 

12 

First 

11 

11 

Second 

7 

7 

19h5^ 

Fall 

15 

15 

Winter 

U5 

U5 

Spring 

38 

38 

19U6^7 

Fall 

■ 10 

10 

winter 

58 

58 

Spring 

65 

65 

19U7-J*8 

Fall 

11 

11 

Winter 

li6 

li6 

Spring 

125 

125 
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TABLE  U (continued) 


Year 

Semester 
(or  Quarter) 

No,  on  Campus 

No,  Off-campus 

Total 

Fall 

6 

32 

38 

Winter 

13 

87 

100 

Spring 

18 

152 

170 

19h9 

Fall 

17 

90 

107 

As  shown  b7  Table  U,  the  DoBonstratltm  School  has  not  been 
used  extenslTely  for  providing  opportunities  for  student-teaching 
during  this  period*  Ineediately  following  World  War  II,  male  students 
were  pwvitted  to  enroll  in  the  TaOlahassee  Branch  of  the  University 
of  Florida  in  the  regular  school  year  under  the  prograa  provided  for 
veterans.  At  that  time  Florida  State  University  was  Florida  State 
Collie  for  Wonen.  In  19U7,  it  became  a coeducational  institution 
and  received  its  present  designation.  During  the  last  several  years, 
some  students  were  permitted  to  perform  their  Student-teaching  in 
the  Demonstration  School,  IRieae  are  usually  married  veterans  or 
married  women  who  would  be  inconvenieiused  by  interning  away  from 
the  campus,  out-of-state  students  who  would  be  inconvenienced,  or 
students  ^ose  work  is  unsatisfactory  and  needs  dose  supervision. 

In  the  future,  a few  students  will  be  allowed  to  perform  their  prac- 
tice-teaching in  the  Demonstration  School  for  these  reasons| 

however,  the  large  majority  will  participate  in  an  internship.  Table 
U also  reveals  a steady  increase  in  the  mad>er  of  student-teachers. 
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Eren  if  it  were  desired  to  use  the  Dem<»istration  School  for 
practice-teaching j the  present  facilities  would  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  an  adequate  program*  Using  the  formula  developed  on  page 
of  this  study,  and  substituting  the  figure  308  taken  from  Table  h 
which  represents  the  total  number  of  student-teachers  having  practice- 
teaching, the  formula  readst 

H « 1.30  ^5  ^,308  X 90  5/3 

WT7B 

By  solving  the  formula  it  is  found  that  a minimum  of  83U 
pupils  must  be  enrolled  in  the  Demonstration  School  to  accommodate  308 
stxident-teachers.  Table  3 shows  that  in  19U8-U9  only  366  pupils  were 
enrolled  in  the  Demonstration  School.  It  is  obvious  that  a 
program  could  not  be  maintained.  This  disparity  becomes  more  striking 
when  the  student-teachers  are  broken  down  to  the  secondary  axid  elemen- 
tary levels. 

Further,  the  total  hours  of  the  twenty-three  teachers  for  the 
entire  year  amount  to  2i*,8U0  (6  hours  per  day  times  I80  days  time  23 
teachers).  Bie  308  student-teachers  need  a total  of  27,720  hours  (90 
times  308),  or  112  per  cent  of  the  total  hours  of  the  teachers j 'toe 
students  need  16,632  hours  of  actual  responsible  teaching  (5U»  the  ninn- 
ber  specified  by  this  University,  times  308),  or  60  per  cent  of  toe 
total  hours  taught  as  compared  with  toe  UO  per  cent  recommended  by  toe 
American  Associa'ti<m  of  Colleges  for  Teachers  Education* 

It  is  ob'viouB  that  the  present  number  of  teachers  or  piqjils 
in  the  Demonstration  School  cannot  provide  the  minimum  clock  hom*s  for 


the  student^teachers*  To  Insure  an  adequate  program^  ofr«K}an^pus 
facilities  are  essential.  Further,  the  {aresent  plant  facilities 
prohibit  any  substantial  increase  in  the  nuznber  of  high  school  and 
elementary  teachers. 

Plans  for  the  future  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  now 
in  effect,  with  the  eocception  that  Florida  State  University  is  re- 
turning to  the  semester  system  rather  than  continuing  in  the  quarter 
system.  One  major  change  is  to  have  the  methods  courses  concurrently 
with  the  course  in  student-teaching.  The  first  five  weeks  will  be 
spent  in  studying  general  and  specific  method  courses,  the  next  nine 
weeks  will  be  in  internship,  and  the  last  two  weeks  will  be  spent  in 
seninars  at  the  University.  The  Deimmstration  School  will  be  used 
relatively  little,  if  any,  for  piroviding  prate tice— teaching  experiences. 

Use  of  the  D^aonstratlon  School  for  Observation  and  Denionstrat-I  on 

The  Demonstration  School  is  used  for  observation  and  limited 
participation  in  a planned  program  in  connection  with  the  method 
courses.  Each  elementary  major  must  observe  for  a two-hour  period 
for  at  least  eight  periods  per  quarter.  These  periods  are  provided 
at  scheduled  times.  As  many  as  ten  student-teachers  may  observe  at 
one  time.  The  secondary  majors  are  required  to  observe  in  a planned 
program  for  a two-hour  period  for  at  least  two  periods  during  the 
quarter.  In  l?U8-i^,  the  Denmstrati<Mi  School  was  used  in  this  pro- 
gram approximately  1,8U8  clock  hours.  In  addiUon  to  this,  student* 
in  certain  education  and  psychology  courses  do  sane  observation. 
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A planned  program  tar  observation  is  currently  being  set  up 
for  University  students  taking  child  psychology,  child  development, 
music,  i^ysioal  educa^on,  and  art*  Ilie  present  plans  are  to  utilise 
the  DeDonstration  School  primarily  for  purposes  of  dmnonstratlcm  and 
limited  participation  in  the  future. 

Use  of  the  Demmstratlon  School  for  Experimentation 

^e  Dmnonstration  School  has  not  been  used  for  experimental 
studies  in  the  past.  The  only  mrltten  materials  cemoeming  it  are 
either  descriptive  in  nature  or  are  master's  theses*  There  is  no 
record  of  any  experimental  studies  that  have  been  published  in  any 
formj  consequ^tly,  none  have  been  reviewed  by  the  Refview  of  Educa- 
tional Research. 

No  eduoatiMial  experiments  are  currently  being  conducted  and 
none  are  being  plaxuned  for  the  ixoBedlate  future. 

The  Demonstratim  School  faculty,  together  with  the  School 
faculty,  is  planning  to  conduct  some  studies  in  nutrition,  child 
growth  and  development,  and  in  speech  and  drama.  However,  these  will 
not  be  experimental  in  nature* 

Use  of  the  pmaonstratlon  School  for  C<Mamml^  Service 

The  Demonstrati<m  School  has  no  planned  program  for  rendering 
oonmmnity  service.  That  type  of  community  service  idilch  has  been 
rendered  has  been  Incidental  to  the  pursuance  of  regularly  conducted 
classes,  and  not  as  a result  of  a planned  and  coordinated  program* 
There  are  no  plans  being  made  at  this  time  to  develop  a planned  com* 
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amnlty  service  program* 


The  physical  facilities  of  the  present  plan  {prohibit  any  ex* 
pansion  of  the  services  of  the  Demonstration  School  to  any  significant 
degree. 

The  Demonstration  School  is  not  being  used  for  providing  op- 
portunities for  student-teaching  irlth  the  exception  of  a few  special 
cases.  It  is  not  presently  being  planned  to  use  the  school  for  this 
purpose;  the  internship  program  will  continue  to  be  the  primary  source 
of  opportunities  for  student-teaching.  Even  if  it  were  plazmed  to  use 
the  Demonstration  School  for  this  puz*pose,  present  facilities  would 
prevent  the  development  of  an  adequate  program. 

The  Demonstration  School  is  used  in  a ifLaimed  program  of  ob- 
servation and  denKxistraticxi  being  conducted  in  the  method  courses^  the 
psychology  courses,  and  a few  education  co;jrses.  In  the  future,  this 
school  will  be  utilised  primarily  for  the  purposes  of  providing  oppor- 
tunities for  observation  and  limited  participation. 

The  Demonstration  School  has  no  printed  records  of  any  past 
ediicational  e:q>eriment8}  there  are  no  current  e^qoerinents  being  con- 
ducted and  none  being  planned.  None  has  ever  been  reviewed  by  the 
Review  of  Educational  Research. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  planned  program  or  procedure 
for  the  use  of  the  laboratory  school  In  ccmmunity  sesrvlce. 


CHAPTER  III 


STATE-SUPPORTED  WHITE  CAMPUS  LABORATORT  SCHOOLS  IH  GEORGIA 

The  State  of  Georgia  has  three  state-supported  campus  labor- 
atory schools  for  ehlte  pupils  which  are  under  the  administration  of 
the  state  universities  or  colleges*  There  Is  the  Georgia  Teachers 
College  Laboratory  High  School  located  on  the  campus  of  Georgia  Teach- 
ers College  in  CoUegeboro,  a suburb  of  Statesboroj  the  Peabody  Lab- 
oratory School  located  oa  the  campus  of  Georgia  State  College  for 
iVomen  in  liUlegevlllei  and  the  University  of  Georgia  Dmonstratlon 
School  located  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Georgia  In  Athens* 

Georgia  Teachers  College  Laboratory  High  School 

The  present  plant  housing  the  Georgia  Teachers  College  Lab- 
oratory Hl^  School  was  first  occupied  In  1938*  There  was  no  hi^ 
school  department  on  the  campus  prior  to  this  timej  however,  there 
was  a type  of  training  school  In  use  ii4ilch  consisted  of  two  rooms  in 
the  elementary  department*  In  1933  this  elementary  department  was  en- 
larged to  the  present  plant  of  four  classrooms*  Ihe  original  cost  of 
the  high  school  plant  was  $82,000*  It  was  originally  Intended  for  use 
by  the  laboratory  school  onlyj  however,  recently  the  Division  of  Edu- 
cation occupied  part  of  the  office  space*  The  hi^  school  department 
is  on  one  side  of  the  campus  and  the  elementary  department  is  on  the 
opposite  side*  Each  has  Its  own  separate  administration* 
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Organization  and  Adminlatratloo 

General.  The  Georgia  Teachers  College  Laboratory  High  School 
contains  the  grades  from  seven  through  tzrelve,  inclusive.  The  elemen- 
tary school  contains  the  grades  fr<»n  the  first  through  the  sixth,  in- 
clusive. Each  has  a principal  vho  is  directly  responsible  to  the 
Chalzman  of  the  Division  of  Education.  The  combined  total  teaching 
staff  is  composed  of  Ihe  tso  principals  and  thirteen  teachers,  ei^t 
of  'Whom  are  in  the  high  school  department  and  five  in  the  elementary 
department.  Both  principals  hold  the  rank  of  associate  professor) 
the  teachers  hold  college  ranks  ffom  instructor  through  associate 
professor.  At  the  present  time,  no  teacher  is  permitted  to  advance 
beyond  the  rank  of  associate  professor.  Two  elementary  and  five  hl^ 
school  teachers  hold  the  Bachelor's  degree)  four  elementary  and  foiar 
high  school  teachers  hold  the  Master's  degree. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Education  is  the  administra- 
tive head  of  both  the  elementary  and  hi^  school  departments.  The 
administrative  policies  and  program  planning  are  determined  by  the 
faculty  of  the  laboratory  school,  with  the  elmoentary  and  high  school 
departments  functioning  indepoxlently  of  each  other,  and  then  sdbmitted 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Division  for  final  approval.  There  is  little 
coordination  beteeen  the  elementary  and  high  school  depeurtments.  The 
faculty  of  each  meets  Independently  to  plan  the  curriculum.  The  prin- 
cipal of  each  acts  as  chairman  with  each  faculty  serving  as  a committee 
of  the  whole.  The  reconmendations  must  be  consistent  with  the  state 
requirements  and  must  be  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Division  of 
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Education*  The  teachers  of  both  the  elementary  and  hl^  school  de- 
partments  are  employed  on  the  recoraaendatlon  of  the  Chaiz^aan  of  the 
Dlvlsl<m  of  Education.  He  determines  the  salary  and  the  college  rank* 
There  has  always  been  a rapid  tuznover  In  the  teaching  personnel  of 
both  departments*  In  19U9,  there  was  a fifty  per  cent  ttamover  in 
the  high  school  persozmel  and  a thirty-three  per  cent  in  the  el^en- 
tary  personnel*  Prior  to  this  year,  the  ttnnover  was  quite  rapid, 
sometimes  being  almost  one  htmdred  per  cent*  The  hi^  school  has  had 
five  principals  since  its  (arganization  in  1938,  zhlch  is  an  average 
of  about  two  years  each.  The  elementary  department  has  had  the  same 
principal  since  1929* 

Neither  the  high  school  nor  the  elementary  department  has  ever 
defined  in  writing  the  purposes  or  general  aims  of  its  program*  The 
Division  of  Education  does  not  have  a clearly  fomulated  and  written 
statement  of  the  purposes  of  the  laboratory  schools* 

The  following  tables  give  the  number  of  pupils  and  faculty 
members  for  the  periods  indicated t 
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TABLE  $ 

NUliBER  OF  PUPU^S  AND  TEACHERS  IN 
GECaiQIA  TEACHERS  C0LLM3E  LABORATORY  HIGH  SCHOOL 
19U0-la  THBDOQH  19U6-U?— SEVENTH  THROUGH  TSTELFTH  YEAR 


Year 

Pupils* 

Teachers** 

191^0-ia 

1U2 

7 

lh6 

7 

19U2-ii3 

11*9 

7 

19U3-U* 

128 

6 

no 

7 

19l*5-i46 

123 

7 

19U6-i*7 

125 

7 

m7-ii8 

121 

7 

l9kMi9 

130 

7 

« 

«• 

This  figure  is  the  total  enrollment  for  the 
Including  the  principal. 

TABLE  6 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  AND  TEACHERS  IN  ^ 

year. 

GBXBQIA  TEACHERS  COLLIE  ELSNENTART  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
THROUGH  19U8-<1*9— FIRST  THROUGH  SUTH  YEAR 

Year 

Pupils* 

1 

Teachers** 

19U3-Wi 

135 

k 

19l*Wi5 

162 

h 

19U5-1*6 

181 

h 

19U6-U7 

162 

h 

19U7-ii8 

179 

5 

19U8-149 

150 

5 

» 

*» 

This  figure  is  the  total  enrollment  for  the 
Including  the  principal. 

year. 
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Table  5 shoes  that  the  total  number  of  high  school  pupils  has 
been  slonrly  declining*  The  number  of  teachers  has  remained  the  same 
throu^out  this  period  with  the  exception  of  the  year  19U3‘~UU*  The 
presmt  facilities  of  the  hi^  school  plant  could  acconaodate  about  a 
third  more  students  elthout  seriously  Interrupting  the  program.  Table 
6 shows  a fluctuation  in  the  nunber  of  elementary  pupils,  with  the  mean 
being  l6l.  The  number  of  teachers  has  increased  by  one  during  this 
period.  The  plant  housing  the  elementary  school  definitely  prohibits 
any  expansion  in  the  number  of  pupils  serred  or  the  type  of  progroa 
offered. 

'nie  composition  of  the  studmnt  body  of  the  eloaentary  depart* 
ment  is  unique  in  that  all  of  the  pupils  are  from  rural  areas  and  are 
transported  to  the  school.  According  to  a recent  testing  program, 
most  of  the  pupils  are  retarded.  In  the  high  school,  there  are  a few 
children  of  the  faculty  menbers  of  the  college;  however,  over  ninety^ 
two  per  cent  are  from  rural  areas  and  are  transported.  With  this  high 
percentage  of  rural  pupils,  these  laboratory  schools  are  definitely 
abnormal  in  comparison  with  the  public  schools. 

Both  laboratory  schools  operate  on  a nine  month  schedule  with 
a total  of  180  actual  s<^ool  days. 

Finance.  Both  laboratory  schools  are  supported  from  funds 
provided  partly  by  the  County  Board  of  Educatlcm  and  partly  by  G^irgia 
Teachers  College.  The  total  cost  of  Instructional  salaries  for  the 
laboratory  schools  during  19U9-50  is  budgeted  at  $35>550j  the  total 
instructional  cost  of  salaries  for  the  elanentary  dei^tment  for  this 
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year  Is  ^pLU>CXX}f  with  that  of  the  hl^  school  bi^g  $2X^550»  The  mean 
salary  of  a high  school  teacher  is  $3f078j  that  of  an  elesMntary  teach- 
er is  v2>600  for  nine  months  per  year* 

The  funds  provided  by  the  County  Board  of  Sducatim  are  cost- 
puted  on  the  same  basis  as  'Uiat  provided  for  all  piiblic  schools  in  the 
State  of  Georgia* 

School  Plant*  The  laboratory  hi^  school  is  located  on  the 
southeastern  section  of  the  main  campus^  and  contains  approximately 
ten  acres  in  the  site  which  is  designated  for  its  specific  use*  There 
is  a paved  street  ismiediately  in  front  of  the  building*  The 
building  is  of  reinforced  concrete  frame  with  brick  walls*  It  is  a 
one-story  building  with  a large  above-ground  basemmt  containing  the 
cafeteria  and  ixidustrial  arts  suite*  The  hi^  school  uses  the  college 
gymnasiixm* 

The  high  school  plant  is  composed  of  office  suites^  industrial 
arts  suite,  home  making  suite,  cafeteida,  auditorium,  two  music  rooms, 
and  six  classrooms*  The  Divlsimi  of  Edi»ation  is  housed  in  this  plant 
and  occupies  two  office  suites*  The  Collie  uses  the  music  romns 
Jointly  with  the  hi^  school.  No  college  classes  are  held  in  the 
plant;  however,  tiie  classrooms  are  used  for  conferences  with  the  stu- 
denb-teachers  when  not  in  use  by  the  hi^  school*  These  present  fa- 
cilities would  suffice  to  permit  expansion  in  terms  of  the  numbmr  of 
high  sdiool  pupils  in  attendance. 

The  elmnentary  training  school  plant  is  located  on  the  north- 
eastern section  of  the  main  campus  about  five  blocks  from  the  hig^ 
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school.  It  is  constructed  partly  of  wood  and  partly  of  brick.  It  is 
a one^story  building,  and  contains  a library,  a cafeteria,  a oonfer«!ioe 
rooa,  a health  room,  and  four  classrooms.  Ihe  classrooms  are  used 
solely  by  the  elementary  school}  however,  the  college  uses  one  office 
and  the  conference  room.  Ibe  four  classrooms  are  terribly  over~ 
crowded}  in  19U8-U9,  there  wore  about  forty  pupils  in  each  of  the 
four  sub-standard  rooms.  T^e  number  of  pupils  served  could  not  be 
Increased  with  the  present  facilities  and  an  adequate  program  main- 
tained. 

Ose  of  the  Laboratory  Schools  for  Student-Teaching 

Georgia  Teachers  College  uses  a different  program  for  student- 

teaching  on  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels.  At  the  present  time, 

» 

all  student-teaching  is  done  in  the  campus  laboratory  schools.  The 
following  table  gives  the  total  number  of  student-teachers  by  year 
since  I9UO-I4I.  The  figure  for  19U9-^  is  based  upon  applications 
filed  with  the  Division  of  Eduoation. 
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TABLE  7 

STUDENT-TEACHERS  HAVING  STUDENT-TEACHING  AT  GEORGIA  TEACHIRS 
COLLEGE  DURING  THE  PERIOD  19UO-ia  THROUGH  19U9-50 


Tear 

Number 

i9iio-ia 

8U 

i9ia-i*2 

120 

19U2-U3 

82 

19U3-W* 

53 

19UU-U5 

30 

19U5-li6 

U1 

19U6-U7 

59 

19U7-U8 

79 

19U8-li9 

189 

19U9-50 

162 

Of  the  162  shown  for  19U9-50,  22  are  elementary  majors  and 
lifQ  are  secondary  majors.  During  the  years  of  World  War  Ily  the 
total  number  of  student-teachers  dropped  sharidy}  however^  the  num- 
ber has  been  rising  steadily  since  the  war. 

TSiose  st\adents  majoring  in  elementary  education  register  for 
a full  quarter  in  the  student-teaching  course.  Hiis  is  the  only 
course  taken  that  quarter.  'Kie  entire  day  is  spent  in  the  elemen- 
tary training  school)  one  hour  is  spent  in  a methods  class^  one  hour 
is  spent  in  conference  with  either  the  supervising  teacrier  or  the 
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coordinator,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  is  ^ent  in  either  observation 
or  student-teaching.  Dvoring  the  early  part  of  the  quarter,  most  of 
this  time  is  In  observaticMi,  then  limited  contact  with  the  pupils  is 
experienced,  with  the  latter  part  of  the  quarter  being  spent  in  re- 
sponsible teaching.  An  effort  is  made  to  give  each  student— teacher 
at  least  ninety  clock  hotars  of  practice-teaching. 

Those  students  majoring  in  secondary  education  have  a slightly 
differ^t  program.  Biey  too  register  for  a full  quarter  with  no  other 
classvork  being  taken,  ihe  first  period  in  the  morning  they  meet  for 
one  hour  with  the  coordinator,  then  they  have  a conference  with  their 
supervising  teacher.  These  conferences  are  not  individual  but  in 
groups.  One  hour  per  day  is  devoted  to  student-teaching j the  reat  of 
the  day  is  ^?ent  in  seminar  groups.  Those  who  develop  i»*obl«BS  are 
required  to  spend  extra  time  in  observation.  ^d.s  quarter  ie  supposed 
to  give  the  students  their  methods  courses,  curriculum  comrses,  and 
student-teaching  concia*rently. 

To  determine  whether  the  present  enrollment  of  the  laboratory 
schools  will  pennit  the  present  nunfcer  of  student-teachers  to  receive 
the  ninety  clock  hours  required,  the  formula  used  on  page  k$  is  ap- 

The  formula  is  applied  separately  to  the  elementary  and  hi|^ 
school  departments.  Substituting  the  figures  fr«n  Table  7 for  the 
year  19li9— 50,  the  formula  for  the  high  school  department  reads t 

N a i.-io  15  X liiO  X 90  cr/^ 

'JO  X 36 

By  solving  the  formula,  it  is  found  that  379  pupils  must  be 
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enrolled  in  the  laboratory  hl^  school  to  aoccunmodate  ll^O  studenV* 
teachers*  Table  5 shows  that  in  19li8-Ji9  wily  130  pupils  were  eiurolled 
in  the  high  school;  and  that  the  trend  indicates  fewer  pupils  enroll-* 
ing  each  year}  consequently  it  is  obvious  that  this  campus  laboratory 
high  school  cannot  meet  the  minimum  standards  it  proposes  to  meet* 

By  substituting  the  figures  from  Table  7 that  represent  the 
elementary  majors  for  19li9-$0,  it  can  be  determined  if  the  elementary 
enrollment  can  accommodate  the  student^teachers  majoring  in  elementary 
education*  The  fommla  reads  t 

N ■ 1.30  . 5/3 

By  solving  the  formula;  it  is  found  that  a ndnimum  of  60  pu- 
pils are  needed  to  accommodate  22  student-teachers*  Table  6 shows 
that  150  pupils  were  enrolled  in  Wie  elementary  training  school  during 
the  19U8-^  school  year,  which  is  more  than  enou^  to  meet  this  stand- 
ard* 

Plans  are  being  prepared  now  at  Georgia  Teachers  College  to 
develop  an  internship  program  utilizing  the  facilitd.es  of  the  public 
sdiools*  The  definite  plans  for  this  progrwQ  have  not  been  tn>rked  out} 
however,  the  College  is  planning  to  pay  the  directing  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  a small  stipend  for  their  help  in  the  progrma* 

Use  of  the  laboratwy  Schools  for  Cfeservatiwx  and  Demonstration 

There  is  no  definite  planned  program  or  schedule  for  using 

t 

the  laboratory  schools  for  purposes  of  observation  and/or  d^onstra- 


tion*  The  elementary  department  does  require  each  studwit  to  spend 
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some  time  In  observation  during  the  quarter  that  he  Is  doing  practice** 
teaching,  but  there  is  no  planned  program,  definite  amount,  or  coor** 
dinatlon*  The  high  school  does  not  have  a program  of  any  kind  unless 
the  student  develops  problems  and  then  observation  is  required. 

AS  the  internship  program  is  developed,  the  administration 
plans  to  utilize  the  laboratory  schools  for  purposes  of  d^onstration 
and  Observation.  This  will  be  the  major  use  of  the  schools. 

Use  of  the  Laboratory  Schools  for  Experimentation 

Neither  the  elementary  nor  the  high  school  has  ever  been  used 
as  a laboratory  for  experimentation.  There  has  never  been  an  experi- 
mental study  which  was  publi^edj  cunsequently,  none  has  ever  been 
reviewed  by  the  Review  of  Educational  Research.  There  are  no  experi- 
ments being  conducted  and  none  being  planned. 

Use  of  the  Laboratory  Schools  for  Coiattunity  Service 

Neither  the  elementary  nor  the  high  school  has  a planned  pro- 
gram or  proceoure  for  providing  cosmtunlty  services*  There  is  not  even 
a Parentr-Teacher  Association.  The  only  functicm  that  the  schools  has 
which  provides  ecxitact  with  the  community  is  an  annual  Harvest  Festival. 


Kie  present  school  plant  for  the  elementary  school  is  over- 
crowded; it  cannot  adequately  expand  its  program.  The  high  school 
could  increase  the  total  student  enrollment  using  present  facilities. 

elementary  and  high  schools  are  currently  being  used  to 
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provide  student-te*<diing  for  all  student-teachers*  The  school 
cannot  provide  an  adequate  program  for  the  college  students  for  puj^- 
poses  of •student-teaching}  the  elementary  school  can  provide  adequate- 
ly for  the  present  number  majozlng  in  elementary  education*  Flans  are 
being  formulated  to  develop  an  internship  program  for  »n.  student- 
teachers  in  the  future* 

The  laboratory  schools  have  not  been  used  for  observatiou  and 
partiolpationf  except  incidentally*  As  the  internship  program  Is  de- 
veloped, the  campus  laboratory  schools  are  to  be  used  mostly  for 
these  purposes* 

No  experimental  project  has  ever  reached  print  in  any  form  in 
these  schools*  None  has  been  reviewed  in  the  Review  of  Eduoati»»^T 
Research,  none  is  being  conducted,  and  none  is  being  planned* 

There  is  no  planned  program  or  procedure  for  the  use  of  the 
laboratory  school  by  the  community* 

Peabody  Laboratory  Schools,  Georgia  State  College  for  'Homm 

The  Peabody  Laboratory  Schools  consist  of  the  elementary  school 
and  the  high  school*  Each  is  a separate  departiwnt  and  has  a separate  • 
person  in  charge}  however,  the  Superintendent  of  Peabody  Laboratory 
Schools  is  the  official  head  of  both*  The  present  plant  in  use  for 
the  elementary  department  was  first  ocoi^ied  in  1938.  It  was  con- 
structed at  a total  cost  of  ^00,0CX),  being  financed  mostly  throu^ 
the  Public  Works  Administration,  and  was  intended  to  serve  the  elemen- 
tary department  only*  The  present  high  school  plant  was  first  occupied 
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in  1926*  The  original  cost  of  this  building  ims  $UOfOOO  idiieh  came 
from  state  ^proprlations.  The  original  use  was  by  the  high  school 
only}  an  addition  at  one  end  is  now  used  for  college  offices^  classes » 
and  oonf^ences* 

Organization  and  Administration 

General*  The  Peabody  Laboratory  Schools,  thou^  being  divid- 
ed into  two  departments,  will  be  discussed  as  a single  school  since 
all  data  are  applicable  to  both*  Actually,  both  are  tinder  the  super- 
vision of  the  Superintendent  of  Peabody  schools  and  are  administered 
in  the  same  manner*  The  school  Includes  the  grades  from  kindergarten 
through  the  eleventh  year,  inclusive.  The  teaching  staff  is  composed 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Peabody  Laboratory  Schools,  the  high  school 
principal,  the  librarian-office  assistant,  and  seventeen  teachers* 

The  Superintendmt  holds  the  college  rank  of  full  professor,  the  prin- 
cipal holds  the  rank  of  assistant  professor,  and  the  others  hold  ranks 
ranging  from  instructor  to  assistant  professor.  All  can  advance  to 
the  rank  of  associate  professor,  but  only  if  they  hold  a Doctor’s  de- 
gree* The  Superintendent  now  has  a doctorate,  six  faculty  maabers 
have  a Bachelor’s  degree,  and  thirteen  have  a Master’s  degree.  The 
principal  is  required  to  have  a Master’s  degree]  however,  it  is  desired 
to  have  the  principal  hold  a doctorate. 

'Riere  is  a line  organization  of  responsibility  and  authority* 
The  principal  is  responsible  to  the  Superintendent,  who  is  in  turn  re- 
sponsible to  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Education*  He  in  turn  is 
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respcsislble  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Teacher  Training,  who 
is  respcmsible  to  the  Dean  of  the  College.  There  is  apparently  no 
clear  dersairoation  of  authority  or  administrative  responsibility  as 
far  as  the  laboratory  schools  are  concerned.  All  administrative  pol«> 
icies  and  plaimed  prograois  are  originated  by  the  Superintendent  and 
principal,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Head  of  the  Educaticm  De- 
partment. The  faculty  of  the  laboratory  schools  and  the  pupils  en- 
rolled are  frequently  asked  to  participate  in  the  formation  of  these 
policies.  The  curriculum  is  determined  by  the  Superintendent,  the 
principal,  and  the  faculty  of  the  laboratory  schools,  sihject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Education. 

The  Svq)erintendait  emi^oys  all  the  teaching  personnel.  An  ap- 
proved list  is  submitted  to  the  President  of  the  College  who  makes  the 
final  decision.  There  has  been  a fairly  rapid  turnover  of  teaching 
personnel.  In  19U9  there  was  a seventeen  per  cent  turnover  of  teach«rsj 
in  19U8  there  was  a twenty-two  per  cent  turnover.  There  have  been  four 
principals  since  starting  the  plan  of  having  a separate  principal  tmder 
the  SuperinteiKient. 

The  school  is  supposed  to  have  a written  copy  of  its  purposes 
or  general  aims  in  its  relation  to  the  teacher-education  program|  how- 
ever, this  copy  could  not  be  found  while  the  writer  was  there. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  pupils  and  faculty 
m«nbere  for  the  period  19U5-h6  throu^  the  iwesent  enrollment  for  the 
year  191*9-50 1 
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TABLE  8 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  AND  TEACHERS  IN  PEABODY  LABORATORY  SCHOOLS 
19U5-46  THROUGH  19U9-50— FIRST  THROUGH  TWELFTH  YEAH 


Year 

Pupils* 

Teachers** 

19U5~U6 

1*07 

22 

19U6-U7 

1*05 

22 

19ii7-li8 

1*08 

22 

19U8-1i9 

U15 

21 

191*9-50 

398 

20 

* 'Biis  figure  is  the  total  enrolljBent  for  the  year* 
Including  the  principal  and  the  superintendent* 


This  table  shows  that  the  total  enrollment  has  remained  fair** 
I7  static*  The  number  of  teauihers  has  decreased  by  two  during  this 
period*  The  present  plants  do  not  have  adequate  facilities  to  per** 
nit  the  expanslcm  of  the  program  either  in  content  or  in  number  of 
pupils  served* 

The  composition  of  the  student  body  of  this  school  is  'inique* 
In  the  high  schoolj^  only  girls  are  allowed  to  attend*  These  come 
partly  from  the  toen  and  partly  from  the  rural  areas*  In  the  elemen- 
tary department^  boys  are  permitted  to  attend  in  the  primary  grades; 
however,  by  the  fourth  year  many  begin  to  leave  for  a nearby  military 
academy*  The  Peabody  Schools  have  always  had  this  peculiar  selectiv- 
ity* It  is  an  extrmely  uxuiatural  situation  in  which  to  give  student- 
teacher  experlenoes  in  student-teaching* 

This  laboratory  school  operates  on  the  same  g0:ieral  tins 
schedule  as  the  public  schools  of  the  state*  It  is  in  session  between 
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17^  and  180  schocd.  days. 

Finatws.  The  Peabody  Laboratory  Schools  receive  part  of 
their  fhnds  from  the  County  Board  of  ISducation  and  part  from  the  Col- 
lege. The  total  cost  of  instructional  salaries  for  the  school  year 
19li9-50  is  budgeted  at  $55»6?5,  of  which  the  County  Board  provides 
i;23,588.90.  The  mean  salary  for  a laboratory  teacher  is  $2,930  per 
nine  month  year. 

Hie  funds  provided  by  the  County  Board  of  Education  are  com- 
puted on  the  same  basis  as  that  provided  for  all  public  schools  in 
the  state. 

School  Plant.  The  Peabody  Laboratory  Schools  are  housed  in 
two  separate  plants.  The  high  school  building  is  located  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  main  college  campus,  having  approximately  five  acres 
designated  for  the  specific  use  of  the  school.  The  building  is  an 
old  one  of  brick  construction,  joined  on  one  end  by  the  building  which 
houses  the  Department  of  Mucation.  A paved  street  runs  about  twenty 
feet  in  front  of  this  building.  The  elementary  building  is  located 
diagonally  across  from  the  high  school  building  on  a separate  site  of 
five  acres.  This  site  is  separated  from  the  main  campus  by  a paved 
street.  The  building  is  of  reinforced  concrete  frame  with  brick  walls. 

The  hi^  school  building  is  composed  of  a library,  a home  mak- 
ing stdte,  a vistial  aid  room,  a gynnasium,  offices,  a cafeteria,  an 
auditorium,  a store,  and  eleven  classrocms.  The  elmnentary  building 
is  composed  of  an  auditorium,  a library,  a music  room,  a health  room, 
a sleeping  room,  a play  room,  a music  studio,  offices,  and  eight  class- 
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rooBia.  All  of  these  facilities  are  used  by  the  laboratory  schools 
only.  These  facilities  irill  permit  an  increase  in  the  enrollment  of 
pupils. 

Use  of  the  Peabody  Laboratory  School  for  Studenb-Teaohing 

The  program  for  student-teaching  at  Georgia  State  College 

\ ♦ 

for  iiVoiBen  is  substantially  the  same  for  the  elementary  and  secondary 
majors.  All  of  the  education  majors  are  reqiiired  to  do  student- teach- 
ing in  the  laboratory  schools  mith  the  exception  of  those  majoring  in 
hose  ec(moaic8.  These  latter  participate  in  an  internship  in  the  piib- 
lic  schools  of  the  state.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  College 
used  an  intem^ip  program  at  one  time  for  all  student-teachers  but 
gave  it  ty)  due  to  the  lack  of  adequate  fmuis  and  the  lack  of  adequate 
supervisicm. 

Those  students  doing  student>teaching  in  the  labwatory  schools 
register  for  three  courses  only  during  the  quarter  they  participate 
in  the  program.  One  course  is  in  directed  observaticm  for  training} 
this  course  meets  daily  for  a one<^our  period.  !Ihe  second  course  is 
in  directed  student-teaching  and  also  meets  daily  for  one-hour  periods 

during  idilch  the  student  is  actually  teaching.  These  students  are 

< 

permitted  to  take  one  other  course  of  their  omn  choosing,  as  long  as 
it  is  conneoted  with  teacher-education,  and  these  constitute  the  class- 
room work  for  this  quarter.  The  methods  courses  are  usually  taken 
prior  to  this  quarter.  Ninety  clock  hours  are  required  of  all  student- 
teachers  in  the  student-teaching  program. 
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The  following  table  gives  Idle  total  nusdser  of  studentp>teacher8 
by  year  since  the  year  19U5**i^y  indicating  whether  the  s tuden t- teach- 
ing occurred  in  the  campus  laboratory  schools  or  in  off-casqpus  schools* 
Those  performing  an  internship  are  the  home  economics  majors*  The 
figure  for  19h9-$0  is  based  upon  the  number  of  api^oations  filed 
with  the  Dir eo tor  of  S tuden tHTeaching* 


TABLE  9 

STUDEMT-TEACHERS  HAVING  STUDENT-TEACHING  AT  GBOBGIA  STATE  COLLEGE 
FOR  WOMEN  KJRINO  THE  PERICD  19ii$-U6  THROUGH  19il9-50 


Year 

No*  on  Campus 

No*  Off-campus 

Total 

19U5-1*6 

75  / 

30 

105 

19U6-U7 

72 

38 

110 

19U7-U8 

78 

36 

llii 

19U8-ii9 

117 

hk 

161 

19U9-50 

76 

37 

113 

Since  ninety  clock  hours  are  required* of  each  studoit-teacher 
in  this  prografflf  Uie  formula  used  on  page  U5  Is  applied*  Of  the  I4I5 
pupils  shown  in  Table  8 for  19U8-U9j  1?0  are  in  the  bi^  school|  of 
the  117  studentr>teachers  shown  in  Table  9 for  the  same  year,  82  are 
high  school  majors*  Substituting  these  figures^  Idle  formula  reads} 

* 30x54  • 5" 

By  solving  the  fommla^  it  is  found  that  222  pupils  must  be 
enrolled  in  the  high  school  to  acccmmodate  82  student- teachers*  Inas-* 
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much  as  only  170  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  hi#  schoolj  this  stand- 
ard cannot  be  met* 

To  determine  if  the  present  enrollment  in  the  elanentary 
school  is  sufficient  to  meet  this  standard,  the  proper  figure 
Table  ^ is  substituted,  giving i 

N s 1.30  ?9.  , 5/3 

30  X 36 

By  solving  the  formula,  it  is  found  -hiat  a miniBnua  of  95 
elementary  pupils  must  be  enrolled  to  acc<minodate  39  student-teachers* 
Inasmuch  as  2hS  pupils  are  presaitly  ensroUed  in  the  elementary  school, 
this  standard  is  easily  met* 

Those  students  majoring  in  home  economics  mxist  regist^  for 
a full  quarter  of  student-teaching*  They  spend  this  quarter  as  in- 
terns in  the  public  schools*  The  College  has  a written  agreement 
with  these  piiblic  schools;  the  directing  teacher  is  given  no  college 
rank  or  rating  for  her  participation  in  this  program,  but  she  is  paid 
a stip^d  for  each  studMit-teadier.  This  stipend  comes  mostly  from 
federal  funds*  The  interns  are  visited  at  least  two  times  by  the 
coordinating  teacher  while  in  the  public  school* 

Use  of  the  Peabody  Laboratory  schools  for  Observation  and  Danonstraticxi 

Georgia  State  College  for  it^oaen  has  a definite  plann^  program 
for  the  use  of  the  laboratory  sdiools  for  purposes  of  directed  obser- 
vation. An  introductory  course  in  education,  in  itiich  an  effort  Is 
made  to  give  an  overview  of  the  total  school  program,  requires  a def- 
inite amount  of  directed  observation  for  each  student,  usually  two  or 
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three  one-hour  periods*  The  courses  in  child  growth  and  derelopswnt 
also  require  certain  periods  of  obsenrati(wa,  but  only  after  the  ao- 
cumulated  records  of  the  Individual  or  Individuals  being  studied  are 
closely  eocamined* 

In  the  course  on  direoted  observation  m^itloned  in  the  preced- 
ing section,  one  hour  per  day  is  required  for  obs«nration*  The  super- 
vising teacher  meets  with  the  group  and  explains  what  they  are  speci- 
fically to  observe.  ’Bie  group  then  observes,  sometimes  individually, 
but  usually  in  groups*  After  the  period  of  observatlcm,  the  group 
again  meets  with  the  s^arvising  teacher  at  which  time  any  questions 
arising  are  answered*  In  19l;8-li9,  the  l6l  student-teachers  spent  a 
total  of  approximately  liiji^^O  hotirs  in  observation*  During  the  directed 
methods  courses,  the  students  are  required  to  meet  periodically  in  con- 
ferences with  the  sipervising  teachers  and  to  spend  a certain  amount  of 
time  in  direoted  observation. 

The  students  come  over  for  observation  in  the  laboratory  schools 
<uily  at  the  specific  periods  designated  during  the  courses  mentioned* 
Special  permission  is  stane times  granted  to  students  to  observe  at  other 
times* 

Use  of  the  l^abody  Laboratory  Schools  for  Experimentatiatt 

The  Peabody  Laboratory  Schools  have  not  in  the  past  been  used 
for  expeidmental  purposes*  There  is  no  record  of  any  experimental 
stiidy  having  been  pii3lieh«l  in  any  fom|  and  none,  of  course,  have 
been  reviewed  by  the  Review  of  Educational  Research*  None  is  being 
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conducted  at  the  present  time,  and  none  is  being  planned  for  the 
isnediate  future* 

Use  of  the  Peabody  Laboratory  Schools  for  Coanaunity  Service 

Ihe  Peabody  Laboratory  Schools  do  not  have  any  i^anned  program 
for  rendering  conmtunity  serrlce*  That  type  of  cotmnunlty  sez^ce  ren- 
dered has  been  incidental  to  the  pursuance  of  regularly  conducted 
laboratory  classes,  and  was  not  the  result  of  a planned  program  cceor- 
ceived  by  the  schools*  Ihe  elementary  department  does  permit  the 
poblic  to  use  Ihe  auditorium  in  its  building  for  certain  occasions, 
but  no  oliier  facility  is  available  for  pxibllo  use* 
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The  present  school  plant  does  afford  adequate  facilities  for 
permitting  an  increase  in  the  airoUment* 

The  laboratory  schools  are  currently  being  used  to  provide 
student- teaching  experiences  for  all  college  stxidents  majoring  in  edu- 
cation, with  the  exception  of  those  majoring  in  home  economics*  Ac- 
cording to  the  college's  standard  of  providing  ninety  clock  hours  per 
student,  the  present  school  facilities  are  adequate  in  terms  of  pupils 
enrolled  and  teachers  employed*  ^is  standard  could  not  be  met  in  the 
high  school  if  the  number  of  student-teach^s  increases  in  the  future 
unless  the  high  sdiool  enrollment  Increases  proportionately* 

The  laboratory  schools  have  a plaimed  program  of  directed  ob- 
servation* Each  student  receives  at  least  fifty  hours  of  observation 
in  the  directed  observation  00)0*808,  plus  certain  amotmts  z*equired  in 
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other  courses*  As  long  as  student^teaehing  experiences  are  given  in 
the  oaB5>us  schools^  the  observation  program  can  hardly  be  expanded  as 
the  number  of  teachers  sill  not  permit  it« 

No  experimental  study  has  reached  fruition  and  been  printed  in 
any  fon&i  consequently  none  has  been  reviewed  by  the  Review  of  Educa- 
tional Research*  None  is  being  conducted  or  planned  at  the  presant 
time* 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  planned  pi^gram  or  proceduz*e 
for  the  use  of  the  laboratory  sdiool  by  the  co^unity* 

Itaiversity  of  Georgia  nenx»strati(xa  School 

The  present  plant  housing  the  University  of  Georgia  Demonstra- 
tion  School  was  occupied  for  the  first  time  in  1933*  It  was  caistructed 
at  a total  cost  of  I^^CXX)  from  state  appropriations*  !Bie  buildings 
were  used  for  other  purposes  before  the  Demonstration  School  occupied 
them  in  1933*  “Die  plant  is  composed  of  two  buildings,  one  for  the  high 
school  and  one  for  the  elementary,  and  the  basonent  floor  of  a. college 
building*  Ibis  latter  building  is  situated  between  the  higjh  school  and 
the  elementary  school*  The  two  buildings  housing  Ihe  elementary 
school  departments  were  originally  constructed  for  use  by  the  college, 
but  were  given  over  to  the  Demwistration  School  to  be  used  by  thorn  only* 
At  the  present,  none  of  the  College  of  Eduoaticoi  is  housed  in  the 
Dottonatration  School  plant* 

Organization  and  Administratitai 

General*  The  Demonstration  School  contains  the  grades  from  the 
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first  throu^  the  eleventh  year  inclusive.  It  is  in  the  process  of 
aciding  the  tsrelfth  year.  The  teaching  staff  is  ccsiposed  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  eighteen  teachers,  jaus  one  teacher  eho  is  retired  but  irho 
continues  to  teach  without  drawing  any  salary.  The  principal  holds 
the  college  rank  of  assistant  professor,  which  is  as  high  as  the  prin- 
cipalis position  presently  calls  forj  the  teachers  all  hold  the  rank 
of  Instructor,  idiich  is  as  high  as  a teacher  can  go.  The  principal  is 
required  to  have  a Master's  degree  and  it  is  desired  that  all  the 
teachers  have  the  same  degree.  However,  at  the  present  time,  only 
ten  teachers  have  Master's  degrees  with  the  remaining  eight  having 
Bachelor's  degrees.  This  is  not  taking  into  account  the  retired 
teacher  who  is  technically  not  an  employee. 

The  {urincipal  of  the  laboratory  school  is  considered  the  head 
of  a department  as  far  as  the  general  operati<MH  of  administration  is 
concerned,  al^ough  at  the  present  such  status  is  not  in  reality  a 
fact.  He  is  directly  respcmsible  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation idio  is  the  actual  administrative  head  of  the  laboratory  school. 
The  administrative  policies  and  the  planned  program  of  the  school  are 
determined  by  the  faculty  of  the  laboratory  school  with  the  principal 
acting  as  chairman.  The  faculty  members  of  the  College  of  Education 
are  used  as  consultants  but  have  no  active  participation  in  the  final 
decision.  All  such  administrative  policies  and  programs  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  for  final  approval. 

The  curriculum  of  the  lai)oratory  school  is  determined  in  much  the 
same  manner,  with  the  faculty  of  the  laboratory  school  acting  as  a 
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coBBdttee  of  the  whole  with  the  principal  as  chairaan,  and  with  the 
college  faculty  being  used  as  consultants.  Any  vital  change  in  the 
curriculum  must  be  submitted  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education 
for  final  approval.  In  actual  practice^  the  laboratory  school  is 
fairly  independent  in  determining  its  administoative  policies  and 
prograns. 

The  teachers  in  the  laboratory  sdiool  are  employed  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  principal  and  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Educa- 
tim.  These  two  usually  act  as  a small  comaittee  to  recommend  new 
teachersi  however^  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  makes  the 
final  decision.  These  recommendations  are  then  sent  through  channels 
to  the  Board  of  Regrats  which  make  the  final  decision.  Since  the 
school  was  organized  in  its  present  fora,  there  has  been  a fairly 
rapid  turnover  of  teachers.  In  19U9  there  was  a twentytaro  per  cent 
turnover  in  the  teaching  personnelj  in  19lt8  there  was  a twenty-eight 
per  cent  turnover.  The  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  was  also  the 
Principal  of  the  Demonstration  School  until  19l0.-ii2.  Since  that  time, 
when  a separate  lo'incipal  was  appointed,  there  have  been  eight  prin- 
cipals, which  averages  about  one  year  for  each. 

The  Demonstration  School  has  a mimeograjhed  bulletin  ahloh 
gives  the  organization,  requirements,  and  philosophy  of  the  school 
which  pertains  to  the  implls  enrolled  in  itj  however,  it  does  not  have 
a defined  and  written  set  of  policies,  purposes,  or  general  aiwf  con- 
cerning its  part  in  the  teacher-education  program. 

The  annual  report  of  the  College  of  Education  in  1946-1*7,  though. 
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does  give  the  general  purposes  of  the  school t 

l^e  Demonstration  School  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
College  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Georgia  and  is 
a laboratory  for  the  training  of  teachers*  Its  primary 
purptoses  are  (1)  to  give  the  best  educational  opportunities 
to  the  children  residing  in  the  area  served  by  the  school^ 
and  (2)  to  serve  as  a laboratory  for  the  training  of 
teachers* 

••••••••**** 

As  a laboratory  for  the  training  of  teachers  the  Uni- 
versity Demonstration  School  provides  opportunities  for 
pre-service  and  in-service  teachers  to  observe  the  pro- 
cedures involved  in  formulating  a sound  educational  phi- 
losophy and  of  putting  that  philosophy  into  action  throu^ 
good  teaching  procedures*  As  a laboratory  in  education, 
it  serves  as  a center  where  new  theories,  methods,  and 
materials  in  education  nay  be  tried  out  and  evaluated* 

The  Demonstration  School  also  provides  limited  oppor- 
tunities for  pre— service  and  in-service  teachers  to  prac- 
tice good  teaching  procedures  under  the  observatioi  and 
guidance  of  trained  critic  teachers* 

In  order  to  consumaate  its  responsibility  for  evaluat- 
ing new  theories,  methods,  and  materials  in  education  the 
Demonstration  School  expects  to  publish  material  concern- 
ing its  findings  and  make  these  available  to  the  public 
schools  of  the  State.  In  the  future  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  D&nonstration  School  will  work  in  close  coopera— 
timi  with  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  and  Field 
Service  in  discharging  this  responsibility. 

• • • • * • • ••  * 

The  Demonstration  School  carries  on  during  the  year 
a number  of  service  projects  designed  primarily  to  assist 
the  dilldren  and  adults  living  in  the  area  served  by  the 
school *1 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  pupils  and  faculty 
members  for  the  period  19iiO-l4l  through  191*8-1*9 1 


University  of  Georgia,  "Annual  Report  of  the  College  of 
£ducati(W*,  191*6-1*7,"  June,  191*7,  mimeographed* 
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TABUS  10 


HUMBER  OF  PUPILS  AND  TEACHERS  IN  UNIVERSITY  OF  OEORGU  LABORATORY 
SCHOOL,  19U0-ia  THROUGH  19U8-ii9— FIRST  THROUGH  ELEVENTH  YEAR 


Year 

Pupils* 

Teachers** 

i9ii0-ia 

U69 

16 

i9ia-u 

k$Q 

16 

19U2-li3 

m 

16 

19U3-l*li 

I168 

16 

19U1W45 

16 

19U5-4i6 

501 

17 

19I46-U7 

U89 

17 

19U7-ii8 

529 

18 

19U8-li9 

522 

19 

« This  figure  is  the  total  enroUfflent  for  the  year* 
**  Including  the  principal. 


Table  10  shows  that  the  total  enroUeast  has  been  gradually 
increasing  during  the  past  few  years*  The  total  ntanber  of  teachers 
has  increased  by  three  during  this  period}  this  figure  does  not  in- 
clude the  retired  teacher  who  is  working  in  the  school*  The  present 
facilities  are  terribly  orerorowded,  with  sub-standard  rooms  in  slae, 
which  were  once  conferoace  rooms,  now  being  used  for  classes  of  thirty 
to  forty  pupils*  There  could  not  be  any  appreciable  increase  in  the 
total  enroUment  with  the  present  plant* 

The  children  are  selected  for  attendance  by  the  County  Board 
of  Education*  A specific  attendance  area  is  designated,  such  area 
being  mostly  rural  at  the  present*  The  only  faculty  children  who  are 
permitted  to  attend  are  those  living  in  this  designated  area*  The  re- 
sult is  a fairly  well  balanced  composition  of  the  student  body*  There 
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are  sll^tly  Biore  rural  children  in  attendance  than  town  children* 

The  time  schedule  for  the  laboratory  school  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  public  schools  in  the  state*  It  operates  for  180  school 
days,  six  periods  per  di^* 

Finance*  The  Demmstration  School  receives  part  of  its  oper* 
ating  funds  fi*om  the  County  Board  of  Education  and  part  from  the 
University  of  Georgia.  The  total  cost  of  instructional  salaries  as 
provided  in  the  budget  for  19li9-50  la  $i*8,000,  of  which  §26,(XX)  is 
provided  by  the  County  Board  of  Eduoaticau  The  salary  range  for  an 
instructor  is  from  $1,900  through  $3,200,  with  the  mean  salary  being 
approximately  |2,^6  per  year* 

The  funds  provided  by  the  Coimty  Board  of  Educati<»  are  com- 
puted on  the  same  basis  as  that  provided  for  all  public  schools  in 
the  state* 

School  Plant*  The  Demonstration  School  plant  is  located  on 
the  Coordinate  Campus  about  tia>  miles  from  the  main  campus*  Apprcad- 
mately  seven  acres  are  designated  for  the  specific  use  of  the  labora- 
tory  school*  A main  paved  street  runs  about  one  hundred  yards  in  front 
of  the  main  building*  The  plant  Is  composed  of  two  buildings,  one  for 
the  hi^  school  department  and  one  for  the  elerontary,  with  the  use  of 
the  basement  floor  of  a third  building  whic^  is  located  between  the 
high  school  building  and  the  elementary  building  and  ihich  is  used  mostly 
ior  college  classes*  The  basement  of  this  building  is  used  because  of 
the  overflow  of  pupils  which  two  regular  buildings  could  not  accomno- 
date.  The  buildings  are  two-story  structures  with  brick  walls  and 


above~ground  basanents*  there  is  no  central  heating.  The  Deffionstra- 
tion  School  has  the  use  of  the  University  gyamsium  during  certain 
periods  of  the  day* 

< The  school  plant  is  composed  of  a cafetezda  (idzieh  is  also 
used  as  an  auditorium),  a home  making  suite,  a science  suite,  shops, 
a vocational  agriculture  laboratory  room,  a library,  offices,  azui 
thirteen  classrooms.  The  laboratory  school  facilities  are  used  only 
by  tile  school  itself,  id.th  tiie  exception  of  the  gym&slxm  ehlch  is 
shared  by  the  University.  It  is  terribly- overcrowded  and  is  a defi* 
nite  fire  hasaird.  Individual  iron  stoves  are  used  for  heat,  the  In- 
terior, including  the  stairways,  is  of  wood  construction,  and  there 
are  Inadequate  exits.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  enlarge  the  pres- 
ent enrollment  with  these  facilities. 

It  is  int^esting  to  note  that  a large  building  of  reinf(srced 
concrete  frame  with  brick  walls  was  constructed  across  from  the  Col- 
lege of  Education  adjacent  to  the  main  campus  for  use  as  the  labora- 
tory school.  However,  soon  after  occupying  this  building,  which  is 
very  adequate  in  design  and  slse,  the  laboratory  school  had  to  move 
back  to  the  old  plant  so  that  the  navy  could  have  the  new  {d.ant  during 
World  War  II.  After  the  navy  vacated  the  new  plant,  tiie  Cemonstratloa 
School  was  not  permitted  to  return  to  it  as  the  University  decided  to 
use  it  for  othmr  purposes* 

Use  of  Uie  OaBoastywIlten  School  for  Studenb*Teaching 

The  program  for  student- teaching  is  substantially  the  same  on 
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the  elem«atary  and  secoi^ary  levels*  fhe  laboratory  school  is  not 
used  for  purposes  of  providing  studrait-teadiing  esq^erienees  except  in 
special  cases*  Those  married  students  who  cannot  afford  to  leave  the 
campus,  or  other  such  special  students,  are  permitted  to  perform  their 
students  teaching  in  the  laboratory  school*  Usually  there  are  only  ? 
three  ca*  four  such  students  each  quarter*  , 

The  foUotiing  table  gives  the  total  nuniter  of  stud^t- teachers 
by  year  since  19l4>-liUi 


TABLE  11 

STUDENT-TEACHEaS  HAVIHO  STUDENT-TE/UJHIMG  AT  THE  UNIYERSITT 
OF  QEOHGU  CUBING  THE  PERK®  19kH4»  THROUGH  19US-1*9 


Tear 

No*  on  Canopus 

No*  Off-oasiims 

Total 

19U3-i*l* 

58 

58 

19i»i*-U5 

U8 

U8 

19U5-U6 

62 

62 

19U6-U7 

6 

105 

111 

19U7«^8 

10 

118 

128 

19U8-li9 

12 

16U 

176 

Table  11  shows  that  since  World  War  XI  there  has  been  a steady 
Increase  in  the  nusAjer  of  students  performing  student-teaching*  ftiT 
of  these  participated  in  an  Internship  program  in  off-campus  schools 
with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  as  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
paragraph*  ®iese  figures  do  not  include  those  majoring  in  home  eco- 
noanics  or  vocational  agriculture. 
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In  the  present  program  for  student-^teaching,  the  students 
register  for  a full  quarter  in  the  one  course*  The  students  are  re- 
quired to  live  in  the  coanianity  in  etiich  they  teach^  and  spend  the 
entire  school  day  at  the  school*  The  first  part  of  this  period  is 
spent  in  getting  acquainted  eith  the  total  school  program*  Neoct  the 
stiKlent  spends  a period  in  observaticm  under  the  directing  teacher} 
gradually  he  begins  to  assume  limited  responsibility  in  the  olassro<»* 
during  title  last  two  weeks  spent  in  the  school,  the  student  assimes 
full  responsibility  in  the  classrocm*  Hiis  gives  each  student  ap- 
proximately three  hundred  hours  in  the  school  with  a minimum  of  sixty 
hours  of  responsible  teaching.  The  method  courses  are  given  prior  to 
this  period  of  internship* 

■nie  students  are  given  periods  of  directed  obsei^tion  in  ttie 
laboratory  school  beginning  with  the  introductory  course  in  education. 
In  the  educational  psychology  courses,  each  student  is  assigned  a 
particular  pupil  in  the  laboratory  school  to  observe  and  study*  The 
method  oourses  also  require  periods  of  directed  observation  and 
limited  oontact*  These  precede  the  period  of  internship. 

Those  few  studcmts  having  studenb-teaching  in  the  laboratory 
school  follow,  in  general,  the  same  program  as  those  who  participate 
in  the  off-oampus  internship  program* 

To  determine  the  number  of  pupils  which  the  Demonstration 
School  can  adequately  accommodate  if  it  were  used  in  the  studenb- 
teaching  program,  the  formula  used  on  page  kS  is  applied.  SubstituV* 
ing  the  proper  fig\a:e  fr®n  Table  11  for  the  year  19U8-U9,  the  formula 
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reads t 

H s 1,30  ^ . 5/3 

30  X 36 

By  solving  the  foraula  it  is  found  that  a miniaoim  of  U77 
pupils  must  be  enrolled  to  acccHsmodate  176  student^teachers*  Since 
522  are  enrolled^  tiiis  school  could  maintain  the  minimum  standards. 
However,  this  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  home  economics 
and  vocational  agriculture  majors.  With  an  average  of  thirty  students 
majoring  in  iKMue  economics  a year,  the  one  teacher  at  the  laboratory 
school  would  not  be  able  to  give  an  adequate  program  of  practice** 
teaching  to  all  of  them. 

The  University  of  Georgia  has  a written  contract  with  selected 
school  centers  to  utilise  them  in  the  internship  program.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  directing  teacher  is  not  required  to  have  any  specific 
training  for  her  part  other  than  the  possession  of  a Bachelor’s  degree. 
The  directing  teacher  is  paid  a small  stipend  for  each  quarts  that 
she  supervises  a student-teacher.  Bie  coordinating  teacher  from  the 
college  of  Education  visits  with  the  student-teacher  at  least  once  a 
quarter,  at  which  time  a conference  is  held  with  the  student-teacher 
and  the  directing  teacher. 

A plan  is  in  the  process  of  being  worked  out  in  the  State  of 
Georgia  whereby  special  certificates  will  be  given  to  the  directing 
teacher  as  a result  of  finishing  a planned  course  of  study  at  the  state 
institutions  of  hl^er  learning,  ^is  course  of  study  will  also  lead 
to  the  Master's  degree,  ^e  state  will  then  pay  these  directing  teach- 
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ers  eoctra  upon  the  basis  of  their  certificates,  providing  they  are 
participating  in  the  intemi^ip  program*  This  will  apply  to  any 
teacher  in  the  state  who  is  participating  in  any  intem^ip  pirogram 
with  any  institution  of  higher  learning*  Flans  are  also  being  made 
to  provide  a one-day  conference  each  quarter  for  the  directing  teach- 
ers to  discuss  the  current  progress  of  the  program* 

Use  of  the  Demonstration  School  for  Observation  and  ftartidpa^on 

Die  Demonstration  School  has  a very  definite  planned  program 
of  observation  and  participation*  Those  students  majoring  in  educa- 
tion are  required  to  spend  at  least  four  periods  per  quarter  in  class- 
room observation*  In  educational  psychology,  each  college  studmit 
must  have  one  labcratoiry  pi^iil  assigned  for  observation  and  study) 
at  least  five  one-hour  periods  per  quarter  are  require  per  student* 
All  method  courses  require  definite  periods  of  directed  observaticai, 
and  definite  pez*iods  of  observation  are  required  prior  to  the  pezd.od 
of  internship* 

Each  college  student  concerned  is  issued  a permit  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  quarter  which  specifies  the  classroom,  teacher,  and 
time  that  the  student  is  to  observe*  Die  members  of  the  College  of 
Education  faculty  meet  wito  the  principal  of  the  Demonstration  School 
prior  to  the  Issuance  of  Idiese  permits  and  together  they  work  out  a 
planned  schedule*  No  student  is  permitted  to  observe  without  this 
permit* 

Flans  are  being  made  to  utilise  the  Domonstration  School  more 
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exteasLvely  for  purposes  of  observation  atul  participation  in  the 
future*  A program  is  being  worked  out  to  have  a fdanned  schedule  of 
observation  for  each  student  after  the  period  of  intezvxship  is  fin- 
ished* However f the  Demonstration  School  is  so  Inconveniently  located 
with  respect  to  ttie  College  of  Education  that  the  entire  program  of  ob- 
servation and  participation  is  seriously  hampered*  The  necessity  of 
transportation  for  the  college  students  to  the  laboratory  school  is  a 
serious  problem* 

Use  of  the  Demonstration  School  for  Experimentation 

The  D^oonstration  School  has  not  been  us^  for  purposes  of 
fd.anned  experimentation  in  the  past*  Hiere  is  no  record  of  any  experi- 
mental study  having  been  published  in  any  form*  None  haS|  therefore^ 
been  reviewed  by  the  Review  of  Educational  Hesearofa*  There  is  a pro- 
gram being  currently  conducted  caicerning  research  in  the  reading 
field,  but  it  Is  not  in  the  nature  of  a planned  experimental  study* 
There  are  no  experiments  being  conducted  at  the  present,  and  none  are 
being  planned  for  the  Immediate  future* 

Use  of  the  Demonstration  School  for  Cwanunity  Service 

The  Demonstration  School  is  stressing  the  development  of  a 
conmunity  service  program.  Beginning  with  the  school  year  19U9-50,  a 
definite  and  thoroughly  planned  program  has  been  put  into  effect* 

This  program  consists  of  a family  school  night  which  takes  place  mcmth- 
ly  and  in  which  the  faculty  cooperates  to  present  a program  explaining 
the  school  program,  or  fosters  study  groups  which  the  parents  may  join* 
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Kie  regular  school  buses  operate  on  these  and  other  nl^ts  to  furnish 
transportation  to  the  parents.  In  adiition,  the  school  operates  a 
canning  plant  which  is  available  fbr  use  by  the  coasaunityi  the  facil- 
ities of  the  cafeteria  are  available^  and  are  often  used  by  various 
groups,  organizaUons,  or  pubUc  gatheringsj  the  Ubrary  is  open  for 
public  use  at  designated  times;  the  shops  and  agricultural  labora- 
tories are  available  at  designated  periods;  and  the  home  making  suite 
is  used  for  demonstration  purposes.  The  Parenb-Teachers  AssociaUon 
is  very  active  and  helps  sponsor  many  of  these  services.  When  any 
planned  activity  is  taking  place,  the  buses  run  and  facilities  for 
caring  for  small  cfdldren  are  made  available  to  the  parents.  This  is 
a definite  attempt  to  build  a cohesive  coamunity  feeling  of  being  a ‘ 
real  part  of  the  laboratory  school  and  its  functions. 

Siamary 

Ihe  present  plant  is  teinriLbly  overcrowded;  classes  are  being 
held  in  small  former  conference  rooms.  Hie  enrollment  should  not  be 
increased,  and  the  present  pzcgrcm  could  not  be  expanded  adequately. 

The  Demonstration  School  is  not  being  used  for  purposes  of 
providing  studenb- teaching  experiences  for  the  education  majors* 

Three  or  four  studenb-teachers  are  allowed  to  intern  in  each  quarter 
in  the  school  in  special  cases. 

The  Demonstration  School  has  a definite  planned  program  for 
use  of  the  school  for  purposes  of  observation  and  d@Bonstration. 

Each  college  student  receives  directed  obsezvatitui  in  the  introductory 
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courses,  the  educational  psychology  courses,  and  the  method  courses. 
Flans  are  being  formulated  now  to  use  the  school  more  extensively 
for  these  purposes  in  the  future. 

No  records  exist  of  any  experimental  studies  having  reached 
print  any  formj  consequently,  none  has  been  reviewed  by  the  Review 
9.^-  Research.  None  is  being  conducted  now  and  none  is 

being  planned  for  the  immediate  future. 

The  Demonstration  School  has  a definite  plamed  program  f«r 
providing  community  service.  A specifio  attempt  is  currently  being 
made  to  develop  a cohesive  feeling  of  being  a part  of  the  school 
functions  in  the  ctmsBunlty. 


CHAPTBa  IV 


STATE  SUPPORTED  WHITE  CARPUS  LABORATORT  SCHOOLS  IN  NORTH 

CAROLINA 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  has  four  state^upported  oampus 
laboratory  schools  for  white  pupils  idiich  are  under  the  administration 
of  the  state  universities  and  colleges.  They  are  the  Appalachian  State 
Teachers  College  Demonstration  High  school  aixi  Elementary  school  lo- 
cated at  Boone}  the  Curry  Demonstration  School  located  at  Women  *s  Col- 
lege of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  Greensboro}  the  East 
Carolina  Teachers  College  Training  School  located  in  Greenville}  and 
the  McKee  Training  School  located  at  Western  Carolina  Teachers  College 
at  CuUowhee. 

Appalachian  state  Teachers  College  Dmnonstratltti  Schools 

The  present  plant  c<mqprlsing  the  Appalachian  State  Teachers 
College  Demonstratifxx  Schools  is  eoiq>osed  of  two  separate  buildings 
on  the  same  site.  One,  the  hi^  school,  was  first  occupied  in  1938. 

It  was  constructed  at  an  original  cost  of  $200,000,  which  came  from 
state  appropriations  and  the  Public  Works  Administration.  It  was  con- 
structed for  the  sole  use  of  the  hi^  school  and  is  still  used  by  it 
only.  The  other  building  is  the  elementary  school  i^ioh  was  first  oc- 
cupied in  19214.  It  was  constructed  at  a total  cost  of  apprcodmately 
$50,000  fi*om  state  appropriations,  and  is  used  only  by  the  elmnentary 
school.  Each  echoed  has  its  own  administration  and  each  has  a prin- 
cipal. 
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Qrganlgation  and  Administration 

The  Demonstration  Schools  contain  the  grades  from  kindergar- 
ten through  the  twelfth^  Ineluslre*  The  high  school  has  grades  eight 
through  twelroy  Inclusive;  the  elementary  school  has  grades  one 
through  seven.  Inclusive,  with  the  kindergarten  being  separately  ad- 
ministered. The  teaching  staff  of  the  hi^  school  is  composed  of  the 
principal  and  twenty-three  teachers;  that  of  the  el^aentary  is  com- 
posed of  the  principal  and  eighteen  teachers.  The  hi^  school  prin- 
cipal is  considered  as  a head  of  a department,  but  the  elementary 
principal  is  not*  All  the  teaching  staff  hold  college  rank;  however, 
this  college  does  not  have  definitely  defined  ranks  but  goes  more  ac- 
cojrding  to  the  degree  held  and  the  salary  received.  In  the  hi^ 
school,  twenty  of  the  teaching  staff  have  the  Efaster's  degree  with 
four  having  the  6achelor*8  degree.  Fifteen  of  the  el^entary  school 
staff  hold  the  Master's  degree  with  four  having  the  Bachelor's  degree. 

The  high  school  principal,  as  head  of  a department,  is  direct- 
ly responsible  to  the  Head  of  the  Education  Department.  The  adminis- 
trative policies  and  planned  programs  are  determined  by  the  principal 
who  marks  out  the  details  with  the  facility.  The  principal  of  the 
high  school  is  also  in  charge  of  the  student-teaching  program.  In 
matters  concerning  policies,  the  high  sdhool  possesses  a fair  degree 
of  independence.  A faculty-student  committee  determines  the  curricu- 
lum; this  committee  is  composed  of  several  faculty  meidaers  and  several 
high  school  students.  All  recommendations  pertaining  to  the  currlou- 
lum  must  be  in  conformity  with  the  regulations  of  the  state  and  college. 


Bie  eleioBntary  school^  howoverj  does  not  have  the  same  degree  of  in- 
dependence as  the  high  school*  Hathery  it  is  more  closely  supervised 
by  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  matters  concerning  the 
policy,  prograns,  and  currictilum. 

Ihe  teachers  in  the  high  school  are  selected  by  the  principal* 
He  recommends  them  to  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Education,  who  in 
turn  determines  the  salary  to  be  paid*  In  the  elcanentary  school,  how- 
ever, the  teachers  are  selected  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation* There  has  been  a rapid  turnover  in  tide  teaching  persoiuiel  of 
the  high  school*  In  19li9  there  was  a tsenty^iine  per  oait  tumoverj 
in  19ii8  there  was  a fifteen  per  cent  turnover*  The  turnover  of  the 
elementary  school  has  not  been  quite  so  rapid.  In  191^9  there  was  only 
a six  per  ceoxt  tumoverj  in  I9I48,  however,  there  was  a twenty  per  cent 
turnover.  The  principal  of  1*e  hi^  school  has  been  in  that  position 
since  the  school  first  occupied  the  present  plant  in  1938j  the  elmaen- 
tary  principal  has  seirved  for  the  past  eight  years* 

The  high  school  has  a detailed  Bulletin^  giving  the  philosojAxy 
and  objectives,  the  course  of  study,  the  aims  for  the  year,  the  or- 
ganization, and  other  detailed  administrative  policies  lAich  pertain 
to  the  school  and  its  relation  to  the  hi^  school  pupilsj  it  does  not 
give  the  relation  of  the  laboratory  school  to  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion nor  does  it  specify  the  piurposes  or  general  aims  of  the  school 
insofar  as  it  pertains  to  the  teacher-education  program* 

^Q«ier^  ^ganiaation  Bulletin  of  Appalachian  state  Teachers 
College  Demonstration  High  School  for  1^^*  (no  (ia'ieV  (mimeo- 
graph^)* - . 
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The  foUoning  tables  give  the  number  of  pupils  and  faculty 
members  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools  for  the  periods  indicated i 


TABLE  12 

NUffiER  OF  PUPILS  AND  TEACHERS  IN  APPAL^HIAN  STATE 
mCHmS  COLLEGE  DEMONSTRATION  HIGH  SCHOOL 
19hO-hl  THROUGH  19U8-li9— EIGHTH  THROUGH  TWELFTH  yraf 


Pupils*  Teachers** 


191;0^ 

19la-ii2 

19l*2-li3 

19ii3-liii 

19h$-h6 

191i6-U7 

19l47-4i8 

19li8-U9 


* TTiis  figure  is  the  total  enz^lXment  for  the  year* 
**  Including  the  principal. 


357 

17 

387 

17 

350 

17 

323 

18 

3U0 

18 

363 

18 

U3 

23 

U23 

23 

U33 

2h 

TABLE  13 

NUlffiER  OF  PUPILS  AND  TEACHERS  IN  APPALACHIAN  STATE 
TEAGHiSS  COLLEGE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
19l40-la  THROUGH  19li8-i*?-— first  THROUGH  SE7EN1H  TEAS 


Pupils*  Teachers** 


191*(>-ia 

19ia-i*2 

19U2-i*3 

19l43-W» 

19Uh-h$ 

19U5-it6 

19U6^7 

191i7-W 

19U8-4j9 


578 

16 

590 

16 

559 

15 

512 

19 

593 

15 

621 

19 

532 

lU 

591 

15 

581 

18 

* This  figure  is  the  total  enrollment  for  the 
**  Including  the  principal* 


year* 
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Table  12  ebows  that  the  total  enrollment  has  gradually  in- 
creased during  this  period  fran  357  to  U33  pupils*  The  number  of 
teachers  has  increased  by  four  during  this  period*  The  present  facil- 
ities could  acconmodate  a small  increase  in  enrollment*  The  element 
tary  school,  as  shown  by  Table  13,  has  remained  relatively  static  in 
its  total  unroUmeEit*  The  nunijer  of  teachers  has  fluctuated  during 
this  period,  with  a total  increase  of  throe.  The  elementary  facili- 
ties would  not  pexiait  any  incnrease  in  the  present  ezu’oUment  without 
serious  iresults  in  the  total  educational  program* 

The  laboratory  high  school  axki  elementary  school  are  the 
only  schools  in  the  town  of  Boonej  consequently,  all  students  living 
in  the  town  and  surrounding  rural  areas  attend  these  schools*  There 
is,  as  a result  of  this,  no  selectivil^  in  the  composition  of  the 
student  body* 

Both  schools  are  operated  on  the  same  general  time  schediile 
as  the  public  schools  of  the  state*  Each  is  in  session  for  180 
school  days* 

Finance*  The  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College  Demonstra- 
tion Schools  are  financed  partly  by  the  College  and  party  by  the  state 
throu^  the  county*  The  total  instructional  cost  of  the  high  school 
according  to  the  budget  for  19i*9-50  is  ^68,800,  of  which  ;^2,800  is  for 
instructional  supplies  and  ^66,000  for  instructional  salaries*  The 
mean  salary  for  a high  school  teacher  is  $2,700  for  nine  months*  Bie 
total  lnstructi<mal  cost  of  salaries  for  the  elementary  school  for 
the  same  year  is  $U8,600*  The  mean  salary  for  an  elementary  teacher 
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is  $2f700  far  the  nine  month  period* 

Bie  funds  provided  by  the  state  through  the  county  are  com- 
puted on  the  same  basis  as  that  provided  for  all  public  schools  In 
the  s tate* 

School  Plant.  Ibe  entire  laboratory  plant  Is  located  diag- 
onally across  from  the  main  campus  on  a site  of  apiaroximately  six 
acres*  The  high  school  building  Is  located  on  one  side  of  the  site 
and  tiie  elementary  on  the  other  side*  Paved  streets  run  on  all  fbur 
sides  of  the  site*  The  high  school  building  is  a teo-story  building 
of  reinforced  concrete  frame  with  stone  walls*  The  elementairy  build- 
ing is  a two-story  structure  of  brick  construction  with  a large 
basement  floor* 

The  hlg^  school  building  is  composed  of  offices,  an  audltorliaa, 
a gymnasium,  a library,  shops,  a home  making  suite,  a band  room,  and 
sixteen  classrooms*  All  of  these  facilities  are  used  only  by  the  hl^ 
school*  ^e  elementary  school  Is  composed  of  offices,  conference 
rooms,  a teachers  lounge,  a health  room,  a physical  education  room, 
a music  room,  a cafeteria,  a library,  two  gyanasliBBS,  a snack  bar,  a 
machine  room,  a bank  room,  and  fourteen  classrooms*  These  facilities 
are  used  only  by  the  elementary  school* 

Use  of  toe  Demonstration  Schools  for  Studenb-Teachlng 

The  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College  Is  implementing  a new 
progroB  for  giving  secondary  majors  student-teaching  this  year*  A 
total  of  160  college  students  have  registered  for  student-teaching 
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during  19149-^.  Of  these,  fifty*«four  sill  participate  in  the  old  pro- 
graa  and  the  rest  will  participate  in  the  new  program.  All  methods 
courses  are  given  prior  to  the  quarter  that  student-teadiing  is  given. 

Under  the  old  program,  the  students  register  for  student* 
teaching  for  three  quarters)  the  first  quarter  is  spent  in  directed 
observation,  the  last  tw>  in  re^onsible  teaching.  The  student- teach- 
ers attend  this  clas  for  one  hour  per  day  throughout  the  three  quar- 
ters. Under  this  program,  all  practice- teaching  was  carried  on  in 
the  laboratory  high  school. 

The  new  program,  which  is  being  used  for  the  first  time  this 
year,  is  a type  of  internship.  All  students  participating  in  tiiis 
program  register  for  a full  quarter  in  student-teachingj  no  other 
class  work  is  taken.  !Rie  entire  day  is  spent  in  the  school.  Observa—  > 
tion  will  be  stressed  during  the  first  part  of  the  quarter,  followed 
by  a limited  contact  with  the  pupils,  with  the  latter  part  of  the 
quarter  being  spent  in  responsible  classj*oom  teaching.  The  Demonstra- 
tion Hi^  School  will  be  used  in  this  program  with  a limited  nuid>er 
of  college  students  interning  there.  In  both  the  old  program  and  the 
new  program,  a minimum  of  120  houra  are  reqiilred  in  student-teaching. 

At  least  ninety  of  these  must  be  spent  in  responsible  teaching. 

The  elementary  majors  do  all  of  their  student-teaching  in  the 
campus  Demonstration  Elementary  School.  :0ie  program  for  these  is  the 
same  as  the  old  program  for  the  secondary  majors  already  desorlbed. 

The  same  minimum  retfiirement  of  120  hours  is  in  force  for  the  elemen- 
tary majors. 
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Ihe  Ibllovlng  tables  shofw  the  total  nuofcer  of  student-teachers 
by  year  for  the  periods  indicated i 

TABLE  lit 


SBCOMDARI  STODENT-TEACHliRS  HAVING  STUDENT-TEACHINQ  AT  APPALACHIAIf 
STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  DURING  THE  PHilOD  191*6-4*7  THROUGH  191*9^ 


?r' 

•■y 

■y  ■ 

lear 

No.  («  Campus 

No.  off  Campus 

Total 

191*6-1*7 

* 

135 

135 

191*7-1*8 

UtO 

11)0 

-f 

191*8-1*9 

11*8 

11*8 

“/ 
. f 

191*9-50 

5U 

106* 

160 

* An  undetermined  nximber 
in  the  campus  high  school. 

of  these  will  be  permitted  to  intern 

TABLE  15 

' 

ELEMEHTARI  STUDENT-TEACHERS  HAYING 'STODENT-IEACHINO  AT  APPALACHIAH 
STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  DURING  IHE  PHEIIOD  191*7-1*8  THROUGH  191*9-50 

t f. 

Year 

No.  on  Campus 

No.  off  Campus 

Total 

191*7-1*8 

1*1* 

.10* 

191*8^ 

39 

39 

191*9-50 

20 

20 

Table  li*  shows  that  t^e  total  number  of  student-teachers  major- 
ing  in  secondary  education  is  gradually  increasing,  whereas  the  total 
number  of  those  majoring  in  elementary  education  is  rapidly  decreasing. 


During  about  tuo-thirdo  of  th®  secondary  major®  mill  parUcl- 

pate  in  the  intern^ip  progroa* 

To  determine  if  the  present  hi^  school  enrollment  could  ae- 
connodate  the  present  nuo^er  of  seoondary  student-teachersf  the  for- 
mula used  on  page  Ae  applied*  Substituting  the  prefer  figure  for 
the  year  19U9— 50  from  Table  1U«  the  formula  reads t 

H X 1.30  15  X 160  X 90  , 5/3 
30  X 36 

By  solving  the  f<unBula,  it  is  found  that  a mlh-tnmiii  of  1*33 
high  school  pupils  are  needed  to  pz*ovide  each  studen bleacher  eith 
ninety  hours  of  re^onsible  teaching.  Table  12  shows  1*33  pupils  en- 
roUed  in  the  bamonstration  High  School  wliich  is  the  ndnlmm. 

To  determine  the  minimum  enrollment  necessary  to  provide 
student-teaching  facilities  for  the  twenty  elesientary  aiajors  indi- 
cated in  Table  1$,  the  fomula  readst 

H ■ 1.30  II-?,. ^ ^ 5/3 

30  X 36 

By  solving  the  formula,  it  is  found  that  a minimum  of 
pupils  is  required  which  is  far  less  than  the  581  ^own  in  Table  13. 

The  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College  has  a written  agree- 
ment with  thirty-eight  public  schools  to  use  them  in  the  internship 
program*  The  directing  teachers  are  chosen  by  the  principal  of  the 
Demonstration  Hi^  School,  who  is  also  in  charge  of  the  student-teach- 
ers, and  the  principals  01'  the  pihlio  schools  Involved*  ^lere  is  no 
formulated  plan  at  this  time  fbr  providing  training  to  these  directing 
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teachers  for  their  part  in  the  program.  They  do  meetf  howerery  in 
periodic  group  conferences*  No  extra  pay  is  giren  these  teachers  and 
no  college  or  professional  rating  granted*  The  coordinating  teacher 
from  the  college  visits  each  school  at  least  three  tiioes  during  the 
quarter,  at  irtiich  times  conferences  are  held  sith  the  student^ teach- 
ers, the  directing  teachers,  and  the  principal  of  the  school. 

In  the  future,  all  student-teachers  majoring  in  secondary 
education  will  participate  in  the  internship  program*  A limited  num- 
ber will  do  their  interning  in  the  DenonstratiLon  High  School*  The 
majors  in  elementary  education  will  continue  to  do  their  studentr* 
teaching  in  the  campus  £lem«itary  Denonstrati(»i  School* 

Use  of  the  Demonstration  Schools  for  Observati<Ma  and  Demonstratioo 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  no  clearly  formulated  program 
at  the  secondary  level  for  the  use  of  the  Demonstration  School  for 
purposes  of  observation  and  demonstration*  These  activities  are  in- 
corporated in  the  practice-teaching  course  as  described  in  the  preced- 
ing seoti<»i,  and  under  the  internship  program  most  of  these  are  done 
in  the  off-casq>us  public  schools*  The  use  of  the  Demonstration  High 
School's  facilities  depend  on  the  College  staff,  although  a plan  may 
be  worked  out  later* 

At  the  elementary  level,  there  is  a definite  program  of  dem- 
onstration and  observation*  The  college  sophomores  first  c<xne  into 
contact  with  the  Demonstration  School  pupils  on  the  i^ayground* 

Courses  in  educational  psychology  and  in  methods  require  a certain 
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amount  of  observation,  altho\%ii  there  is  no  definite  schedule  ar- 
ranged* Music  courses,  physical  education  courses,  visual  aid  courses, 
and  library  courses  all  use  the  facilities  of  the  school  as  a labora- 
tory* All  observati(»i  and  demcmstration  required  in  the  student-teach- 
ing course  is  done  at  the  scho<d. 

There  are  no  plans  for  changing  this  program  in  the  future. 

Use  of  the  D«a<Maetration  Schools  for  Experimentatiqa 

The  elemaitary  school  has  not  been  concerned  eith  experimental 
studies  in  the  past*  The  high  school,  however,  has  greatly  emphasized 
the  experimental  aspects  of  its  total  functions*  In  fact,  the  teach- 
ing personnel  in  the  high  school  is  employed  with  the  provision  that 
each  person  will  participate  in  some  type  of  educatiwial  experimen- 
tation or  researoh  every  three  years*  Each  study  or  expeirlment  must 
be  clearly  defined,  carefully  followed  through,  and  then  written  up* 

The  results  of  these  requirements  are  that  many  studies  have  reached 
Aruition  and  many  have  been  printed  in  national  educational  magazines* 
Of  these  studies,  however,  most  have  been  in  the  form  of  re- 
searoh ratiier  than  experimentation.  Several  were  conducted  as  ex- 
periments and  the  results  have  been  printed*  Most  of  these  were 
written  by  Wey,  and  Incliide  an  experiment  in  which  the  pupils  of  the 

school  were  given  great  responsibility  in  the  administration  of  the 
2 

sohoolj  and  an  experimoit  in  group  guidanoe*^  Naie  of  these  studies 
2 

Wey,  Herbert,  "Teacher-Pupil  Comroittees  Share  in  Adninistra- 
tion,"  The  Clearing  House.  Vol*  23,  No,  6,  Frt)*,  19U9,  pp*  336-339* 

^Wey,  Herbert,  "An  Experiment  in  Group  Guidance,"  Bulletin, 
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have  been  reylcired  by  the  Revleir  of  Educational  Research* 

■ At  the  present  time  three  eueperimente  are  beihg  ocmducted  In 
the  high  school,  naaelyt 

(a)  An  experiment  in  home  room  organization  to  detexmdne  the 
most  effective  type  in  terms  of  pupil  adjustmentj 

(b)  An  eaqperiment  in  the  grading  system,  to  determine  whether 
giving  or  not  giving  grades  has  any  effect  upon  the  student's  work; 

(c)  An  experiment  in  the  use  of  new  machines  designed  to 
improve  the  reading  skill  of  pupils  to  determine  the  validity  of  use. 

The  plans  for  the  future  Include  an  even  greater  emi^asls 
^pon  experimentation  in  both  the  ^«nentary  and  high  schools*  If 
present  plans  materialize,  these  cafl^>us  laboratory  schools  will  be 
used  in  the  future  more  for  the  purpose  of  experimentation  than  for 
any  other  purpose* 

Use  of  the  Denonstraticn  School  for  CoBnunity  Service 

Due  to  the  fact  that  these  tno  schools  are  the  orily  ones  in 
Boone  to  serve  the  people,  there  has  been  developed  a rather  full 
program  of  student  activities*  There  are  over  forty  separate  clubs 
and  organizatione  which  function  actively  in  the  high  school*  How~ 
ever,  most  of  these  are  specifically  directed  toward  the  pupils  as  a 
part  of  the  curriculum,  and  are  not  directed  toward  the  coimounity  as 
a whole.  The  schools  do  have  special  socla].  programs,  such  as  the 


National  Assoclatioa  of  Secondary  School  ftlncipals,  7ol*  32,  No 
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?arentr>Teachers  Assoclatian,  but  there  is  apparently  no  planned  pro- 
gram which  epeciflcally  serves  the  conmunl^  other  than  the  pursuance 
of  those  activities  which  are  a normal  part  of  any  school  function* 
Tiiere  are  apparently  i»  plans  for  developing  a community 
service  program  in  the  future* 

Summary 

The  present  facilities  of  the  elanentary  school  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  carry  on  an  adequate  educational  program  and  definitely 
would  not  permit  an  Increase  in  the  total  enrollment*  !Ihe  high  school 
facilities  are  adequate  for  the  present  enrollmoit* 

*^6  elementary  school  is  used  exclusively  for  providing  stu- 
dent-teaching experiences  for  student-teachers  majoring  in  elementary 
education  and  can  adequately  provide  for  the  present  rnanber*  The 
high  sdiool  is  in  the  process  of  developing  an  internship  program  and 
it  is  planned  that  all  student-teachers  majoring  in  secondary  educa- 
tion will  participate  in  this  new  program*  A limited  nuinber  will  be 
pezvitted  to  intern  in  the  campus  high  school* 

The  high  school  is  used  relatively  little  for  purposes  of 
observation  and  demonstration*  A plan  is  to  be  worked  out  with  the 
college  faculty  for  greater  use  in  the  future.  The  elementary  school 
is  used  maare  extoasively  for  purposes  of  observation  and  demonstration 
than  the  high  school  and  will  continue  in  its  same  program* 

Several  experimental  studies  have  ireaohed  print  vdiich  were 
conducted  in  the  high  sciiool*  None  have  been  reviewed  by  the  Review 
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of  Educational  Research*  Biree  are  being  conducted  at  the  present 
time.  If  present  plans  mateidaliae,  in  the  future  greater  emphasis 
eill  be  placed  upon  experimentation  than  any  other  function  of  the 
schools. 

At  the  present  there  is  no  planned  pro^^ram  or  pi^joedure  for 
the  use  of  the  laboratory  schools  in  a conniunity  service  program 
other  than  those  functions  regularly  associated  with  public  schools* 

Curry  Demonstration  School 
Wcnen's  College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 

The  present  plant  housing  the  Curry  Demonstration  School  was 
occupied  for  the  first  time  in  1926.  Prior  to  this  time  the  College 
had  a training  school  for  use  in  the  teacher-edxication  program,  but 
the  present  organization  came  into  being  in  1926.  It  was  constructed 
at  a total  cost  of  $430,000  frcmi  state  (^propriatiens.  It  was  in- 
tended to  house  the  Deparbnent  of  Education  as  well  as  the  DemonstraUon 
School,  In  addition  to  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  Demonstra- 
tion School,  it  now  also  houses  the  Business  Education  Section*  of 
the  functions  of  these  three  departments  are  carried  on  in  this  build- 
ing. 

Organization  and  Administration 

Ihe  Curry  Danonstration  School  contains  the  grades  from  kinder- 
garten through  the  twelfth  year,  inclusive.  The  teaching  staff  is  c<m- 
posed  of  the  principal  and  twenty-four  teachers.  The  principal  holds 
the  rank  of  associate  professor,  and  can  advance  to  full  professor 
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wito  a Doctor's  degrcoi  the  teachers  all  hold  college  rank  ranging 
from  instructor  to  associate  professor.  Any  teacher  can  also  advance 
to  full  professor  with  the  proper  qualifications  which  include  a Doc- 
tor's degree.  The  presait  principal  has  a Master's  degree,  one  teach- 
er has  a Doctor's  degree,  seventeen  teachers  have  Master's  degrees, 
five  have  Bachelor's  degree,  and  one  does  not  have  a college  degree. 

The  principal  la  not  considered  as  the  head  of  a department. 

He  conies  directly  under  the  authority  of  the  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Educatl<m,  and  is  oonsequantly  responsible  to  him.  All  adminis- 
trative policies  and  planned  programs  are  determined  by  the  Head  of 
the  Department.  The  principal  frequently  recommends  policies  and 
programs,  but  the  final  decision  rests  with  the  Head  of  the  Depart* 
ment.  There  appears  to  be  no  definite  demarcation  of  authority.  The 
curriculum  is  determined  by  the  high  school  and  elsnentary  faculties 
working  through  carnal ttees.  These  must  cemform  to  state  and  college 
reconmendations,  and  must  be  submitted  to  the  Head  of  the  Department 
for  final  approval. 

The  teachers  in  Curry  Demonstration  school  are  employed  upon 
the  reconmendation  of  the  Head  of  the  Dep>artinent  of  Education.  Ihe 
principal  usually  recommends  to  him  those  teachers  possessing  the  re- 
quired qualifications,  and  usually  meets  with  him  to  determine  the 
final  selection.  The  turnover  in  the  teaching  personnel  has  be«i 
moderate.  More  than  sixteen  of  the  teachers  have  been  employed  in 
the  school  for  more  than  four  years.  The  turnover  in  19U9  was  only 
eight  per  centj  the  turnover  in  19U8  was  sixteen  per  cent.  Since  1926 


there  have  been  six  principals,  which  is  an  average  of  four  years 
per  principal. 


Curry  DemonstraUon  School  has  in  bulleUn  form  the  general 
aims  or  purposes  of  its  part  in  the  teach ei>>eduoation  progran.  The 
following  quotation  gives  in  general  these  purposes  or  alast 
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9. 


10, 


11, 


In  general,  student  teachers  should  give  evidence  of 
readiness  to  assume  teaching  duUes  before  being  as- 
signed to  such  duties. 

• 

All  student  teachers  should  be  required  to  get  as  much 
observation  and  experience  as  possiLle  in  all  the 
various  instructional  activities  of  the  Curry  School,— 
those  associated  with  music,  art,  playground,  athletics, 
assemblies,  social  life,  piAlications,  and  various  other 
subject  fields. 

Student  teachers  should  visit  classes  and  schools  other 
than  those  to  iSilch  they  are  assigned.  Supervisors 
should  help  provide  opportunities  for  profitable  visits 
to  other  school  sltuatitms. 

When  not  teaching,  each  st^ent  teacher  must  observe  or 
participate  in  some  school  activity. 


The  state  requirements  for  certifioaUon  demand  a mini- 
mum of  thirty  clock  hours  (or  normal  hoiar  periods)  of  di- 
rected teaching. 

This  does  not  imply  that  the  student  teacher  must  put 
in  thirty  hours  in  front  of  the  class  group,  lecturing,  ex- 
plaining, hearing  lessons,  asking  and  answering  questions, 
or  making  uniform  assignments  to  the  group. 

It  means  that  the  student  teacher  must  have  thirty 
hours  of  experience  (under  si^rvlsion)  in  guiding  and  cwi- 
ducting  a group  of  children  in  their  learning  activities. 
These  activities  should  often  consist,  in  the  high  school 
as  w^l  as  in  the  elanentary  grades,  of  supervlsKi  study, 
attacks  by  Individuals  and  snail  groups  upon  problems  close 
to  their  interests  and  needs,  excursions,  library  work,  con- 
ferences, preparation  of  written  reports,  presentation  of 
reports,  appraisals  of  growth,  diagnostic  testing,  rem^ial 
instruction. 

As  a part  of  their  professional  training  student  teach- 
ers should  be  given  opportunities  to  visit,  alone  or  with 
the  siq>ervisor8,  the  homes  of  childrMi,  These  visits  should 
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of  course^  be  a vital  part 'of  Ciirry's  program  of  sezv- 
Ices  to  the  children  and  the  parents* 


10*  Student  teachers  at  Curry  should  make  as  much  use 
as  possible  of  the  opportunities  to  obseirve,  study 
and  participate  in  various  important  phases  of 
school  life^—^  the  social  program^  assemblies, 
council  activities,  dubs,  orchestra,  chorus, 
school  paper,  safety  patrol,  athletics,  playground 
activities,  etc#  The  supez^sors  and  the  prin- 
cipal will  bend  every  effort  toward  making  this 
course  one  of  genuine,  practical  service  to  the 
students  enrolled  in  it#^ 

Ihe  mmiber  of  pupils  and  faculty  m^nbers  for  Uie  period 
I9I43-I4U  through  19U?-50  is  given  in  the  following  tablet 

TABLE  16 

NUMBHl  OF  PUPILS  AND  TEACHEHS  IK  CURRT  DEMONSTRATION  SCHOOL 
I9I43-U*  THROUGH  19U9-50— FIRST  THROUGH  TVITEIFTH  YEAR 


Year 

* « # 

Pupils* 

Teachers** 

19l*i*-l*5 

386 

19 

191*5-1*6 

4 

392 

23 

19U6-U7 

379 

23 

191*7-1*8 

371 

23 

191*8-1*9 

367 

25 

191*9-50 

336 

25 

* Ihis  figure  is  the  total  enrollment  for  the  year# 

**  Including  the  principal# 

The  total  enrollment  of  pupils  has  remained  relatively 
static  during  this  period#  The  number  of  teachers  has  increased 
by  six  during  the  same  period#  ft?obably  the  main  reason  the  number 

Ourry  [jemonstratlon  School,  Bulletin,  Sept.,  191*0,  pp.  10- 
13  (mimeograpned)  # 
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of  pupils  has  remained  fairly  caiatant  over  this  period  is  because 
the  present  facilities  will  not  permit  an  increase  in  nunsber  without 
seriously  harming  the  total  ediioational  jurogram* 

The  pupils  eho  attend  this  school  are  scO.ec ted  by  a committee 
of  five  laboratory  school  faculty  members.  The  large  majority  of 
these  are  from  a defined  district  or  attendance  area  determined  by 
the  City  Education  Boardj  inamauch  as  this  district  is  within  the 
city  limitS}  more  than  ninety  per  cent  of  the  student  body  is  urban. 

The  committee  on  attendance  endeavors  to  maintain  a normal  situation 
insofar  as  possible^  especially  as  concerns  the  econoaiic  and  social 
background  of  the  pupilsj  however,  the  overall  composition  is  still 
select  in  character  due  to  the  large  number  of  urban  pupils. 

Gurry  bmnonstratlon  School  is  operated  on  the  same  general 
time  schedule  as  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  being  in  sesslcxi 
for  180  days. 

Finance,  Gurry  Demonstration  School  receives  part  of  its 
funds  from  the  state  through  the  City  Board  of  Education  and  part 
from  the  College,  The  total  cost  of  Instructional  salaries  for  the 
year  19ii9*-50  as  s>iown  in  the  budget  is  $56,128,  Of  this,  approximately 
$22,500  are  lirom  the  City  Board  of  Eduoaticm,  ISie  mean  salary  of  a 
teacher  is  $2,21*5  f«r  nine  months  work. 

The  funds  provided  through  the  City  Board  of  Educatioo  are 
computed  on  the  same  basis  as  that  provided  for  all  public  schools  in 
the  state,  TSie  City  Board  of  Mueation  furnisliod  the  state  equivalent 
of  nine  instructional  salaries  for  the  operation  of  Curry  Deraonstraticuii 
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School* 

School  Plant*  Curry  Lemonstratlon  School  is  located  on  a 
teenty  acre  site  directly  across  the  main  campus*  It  is  sepa- 
rated £k^m  the  main  campus  by  a paved  main  street  which  runs  apiuroxi- 
mately  fifty  feet  in  front  of  the  school*  Paved  struts  surround  the 
school  on  all  four  sides*  'Die  two-story  building  is  constructed  of 
reinforced  concrete  l>ame  with  brick  walls*  The  playground  is  unde- 
veloped* !^ie  hone  making  department  is  housed  in  a separate  building* 

The  school  plant  is  composed  of  offices,  conference  rooaus,  an 
auditorium,  a gymnasim,  a cafeteria,  a health  room,  two  libraries 
(one  for  the  demons trati<xi  school  and  one  for  the  Bepartment  of  Muoa- 
ti(»),  teacher’s  lounge,  a science  laboratory,  an  industrial  arts 
suite,  a music  room,  a home  making  suite,  and  nineteen  classroons* 

Ihe  home  making  suite  is  used  Jointly  by  the  demonstration  school  and 
the  Department  of  Eduoaticm*  l^e  Department  of  Business  Eduoatim  is 
housed  in  this  plant,  and  the  Lepartaent  of  Education  uses  five  class- 
rooms and  several  offices* 

Chart  III  indicates  the  present  use  of  this  plant  by  the  three 
departments  Indicated  In  terms  of  percentage  of  total  floor  space* 

CHART  III 

PERCEHTAGE  OF  SPACE  USED  BY  THE  VARIOUS  DEPARTMaJTS 
Di  CURRY  DEMOHSTEmON  SCHOOL 


High  School 

Elementary 

College  of  Edj 

Jointly 

29% 

2$% 

Business  Ed* 
22^ 

2h% 
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Use  of  Ciarry  Deponstratlon  School  for  StudenW«^»ft>^^  »g 

The  program  for  student-- teaching  at  Women ‘s  College  of  the 
UniversLtjr  of  North  Carolina  is  substantial!/  the  same  on  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  levels.  Those  students  majoring  in  physical  eduoa- 
tlon,  business  education^  and  hcsne  economics  all  participate  in  an 
internship  program;  the  rest  of  the  student-teachers  do  student- 
teaching  in  Curry  D«nonstration  School.  These  latter  are  required 
to  have  eighteen  semester  hours  in  education  to  receive  a degree  lead- 
ing to  certlfioatlon  to  teach.  Three  of  these  hours  must  be  in  edu- 
cational psychology,  three  in  a methods  course,  and  three  in  studait- 
teaching.  The  other  nine  are  electives. 

The  student-teacher  registers  for  the  three  hours  in  practice- 
teat^lng,  ehlch  requires  them  to  meet  five  one-hour  periods  each  week. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  semest^,  the  student  spends  moat  of 
these  periods  in  <*servation  of  and  conference  with  the  supervising 
teacher.  Gradually  they  assume  more  responsibility  for  Ihe  class  un- 
til they  teach  the  entire  period.  At  least  sixty  hours  of  responsible 
teaching  are  required  and  thirty  hours  of  limited  participation. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  nuinber  of  student-teachers 
by  year  since  19l*7-lt8;  the  number  for  19ii9-^  is  based  upon  the  ap- 
plications that  have  be«i  filed  with  the  Director  of  Student-Teaching. 
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TABLE  17 

STUDENT-TEACffiES  HAVIMJ  STODEMiyrEACHINO  AT  W01IElf»S  COtLEOE  OF 
THE  ONIVERSITT  OF  WDRTH  CAROLIHA  DURING  THE  P0HOD 
19li7-i*8  THBOUGH  191*8-50 


Tear 

No.  <»i  Campus 

No.  off  Campus 

Total 

191*7-1*8 

165 

75 

21*0 

191*8-149 

191 

68 

259 

191*9-50 

103 

37 

11*0 

The  flgiire  for  191*9-50  shows  a narked  decrease.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  state  added  the  twelfth  year  to  the  high  sdiools 
four  years  ago  irtiich  meant  that  there  was  no  graduating  class  that 
y®*r*  ^is  is  hawing  its  effect  in  the  colleges  'tiiis  year*  , 

To  determine  if  Curry  Demonstration  School  has  a sufficient 
enrollment  to  provide  the  required  ninety  hours  of  student-teaching, 
the  formula  used  on  page  1*5  is  ea^loyed.  The  figure  for  191*8-1*9  in 
Table  17  is  used  as  it  is  store  representative  of  die  usual  nuadier  t-han 
that  for  19149-50  for  reasms  already  given.  'Rie  formula  reads* 

N « 1.30  3.5  X 191  X 90  tfy 
30  X 36 

By  solving  the  formula,  it  is  found  that  a mintimim  enrollment 
of  517  pupils  is  necessary  to  meet  this  standard.  Table  16  shows 
that  in  191*9-50  caiy  336  pupils  were  enrolled  so  far,  which  is  183. 
less  than  is  needed.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  majority  of  these 
student-teachers  are  secondary  majors  and  that  only  113  of  the  336 
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pupils  given  are  enrolled  in  the  hi^  school^  then  this  disparity 
becomes  even  more  severe.  Unless  off~caapus  facilities  are  used> 
this  laboratory  school  cannot  possibly  aeet  its  oen  standards. 

Those  students  as  shown  in  Table  17  to  be  receiving  stiidenb* 

> 

teaching  in  off-campus  schools  are  those  majoring  in  heme  econoedes* 
physical  education,  or  business  education.  The  College  has  a written 
agremient  with  certain  public  schools  to  permit  the  student-teaoho's 
to  intern  under  certain  teachers  in  the  schools.  These  directing 
teachers  are  selected  by  the  College  faculty,  have  no  professional 
or  college  rank,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  ones  helping  in  the 
home  economies  prt^am  receive  no  pay*  The  coordinatlx^  teachers 
endeavor  to  visit  the  student-teacher  at  least  two  times  during  the 
internship.  No  specific  training  is  required  of  the  directing 
teacher. 

Present  plans  are  to  continue  in  the  same  teach er^educatlon 
program  as  is  now  in  effect. 

Use  of  Curry  Demonstration  school  for  Observation  ana  pemonstratlma 

nie  only  planned  use  of  Curry  Demonstration  School  fen*  pvur- 
poses  of  observation  and  demonstration  are  in  the  educational  psyehol'- 
ogy  courses  and  in  Uie  student-teaching  courses*  During  these  courses, 
observation  can  be  done  by  appointment  only*  O^r  college  courses 
may  sp<n*adieally  use  the  facilities  of  the  demcoistration  scdiool  fen* 
these  purposes,  but  there  is  no  planned  schedule  or  program  worked 
out  with  the  school. 
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with  the  present  enroUaient  in  the  demonstration  school  being 
InsuTflclont  to  provide  the  needed  hours  lor  actual  8 tudent** teaching ^ 
there  Is  little  time  available  for  purposes  of  observation^  dem<»> 
stratlon^  or  limited  contact  sith  the  pupils*  There  are  simply  tut 
enough  teaching  hours  in  the  day. 

Use  of  Curry  penonetratlon  School  for  Ii3cp»erliBentatlen 

Curry  Demonstration  School  has  not  been  used  in  the  past  for 
purposes  of  experlnuntatlon.  No  experimental  study  has  ever  been 
prlntedj  consequently,  none  has  ever  been  reviewed  by  the  Review  of 
Educational  Research.  There  ai^  no  experimental  studies  being  con- 
ducted at  this  time  and  none  being  idLanned  for  the  immediate  future. 

Use  of  Curry  Demonatration  School  fbr  aonnunity  Servioe 

^Curry  Demonstration  School  does  not  have  at^  planned  program 
for  rofKlering  oommunity  sex*vlce.  In  the  pursuance  of  regularly  con- 
ducted classes  some  service  has  been  rendered  to  the  ommaunityi  how- 
ever, this  did  not  occur  as  a result  of  any  coordinated  program 
originating  £rom  a defiid.te  planned  program.  There  are  no  plans 
existing  now  for  developing  such  a progrm  in  the  future. 


Curry  Daaonstratlon  School  cannot  increau^e  its  present  m- 
rollment  by  any  substantial  number  due  to  the  lack  of  adeqxaate  facil- 
ities. The  Departeient  of  Education  is  gradually  utilising  more  of 
the  physical  facilities  of  the  plant. 
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The  denranstration  school  is  currently  being  used  to  provide 
student“teachiiig  to  all  student«>teachers  except  those  majoring  in 
physical  education,  business  education,  and  home  economics.  The 
present  facilities  prevent  the  achieves^nt  of  the  mini  mow  standards 
as  determined  by  the  College. 

The  demonstration  school  is  used  relatively  little  for  pur- 
poses of  observatitm  and  participation.  It  cannot  meet  these  pur- 
poses adequately  with  the  present  nun±>«r  of  student-teachers  taking 
student-teaching. 

Mo  exp>erimental  study  has  ever  reached  print  in  any  form  and 
none  has  been  reviewed  by  the  Review  of  Eduoationsl  Research.  None 
are  being  currently  conducted  and  none  are  being  planned  for  the 
iomedlate  future. 

Curry  Demonstration  Sdiool  has  no  planned  program  of  oora- 
munlty  service  at  the  present  time  and  is  planning  none  for  the  future. 

East  Carolina  Teachers  College  Training  Sdiod 

The  present  plant  housing  the  East  Carolina  Teachers  Col- 
lege Training  School  was  occupied  for  the  first  time  in  1928.  Prior 
to  this  time  the  College  maintained  a model  school  for  the  purposes 
of  providing  college  students  with  contacts  with  the  school  ohildren. 
This  model  school  grew  into  what  is  now  the  Training  School.  The 
present  building  was  constaructed  at  a total  cost  of  H35,0(X)  from 
state  appropriations.  New  facilities  are  in  the  process  of  being 
added  which  will  cost  approximately  i'325,000  when  completed.  The 
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plant  was  ereotai  to  house  the  Training  School  only,  and  this  has 
newer  been  changed. 

Organizatlwi  and  Administration 

general.  The  Training  School  contains  the  grades  from  <sie 
through  seven,  inclusive.  A kindergarten  is  operated  by  the  Depar't- 
ment  of  Education  but  it  is  not  considered  a part  of  the  Training 
School.  The  teaching  staff  is  composed  of  the  principal  and  fourteen 
teachers.  The  principal  is  not  considered  the  head  of  a departaient 
but  is  given  the  rsuik  of  associate  professor.  All  teachers  hold 
college  rank  ranging  from  instructor  throu^  assistant  professor. 

The  present  principal  holds  a master's  degz*ee}  however,  the  College 
desires  to  have  the  position  filled  with  a person  having  a doctorate. 
Twelve  of  the  teachers  have  the  iMister's  degree  and  two  have  the  Bach- 
elor's degree. 

The  principal  of  the  school  is  directly  responsible  to  the 
Head  of  the  Education  Department.  The  administrative  and  executive 
duties  of  the  principal  are  not  clearly  deflnedj  there  is  apparently 
no  clear  demarcation  of  administrative  authority.  All  administrative 
policies  and  plaxmed  programs  originate  with  the  Training  School  facul- 
ty, but  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Education 
for  final  approval  or  disapproval.  The  curriculvBB  is  determined  by  the 
Training  School  faculty  but  it  is  also  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
head  of  the  Department  of  Educatim. 

The  teachers  in  the  Training  School  have  been,  until  the  pres- 
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ent  administration,  ei^oyed  by  the  President  of  the  College.  A 
definite  policy  has  not  been  deterained  ibr  the  employ!^ t of  these 
teachers  under  the  present  a^^alnlstratlon  which  was  inaugurated  t^is 
school  year*  The  teaching  personnel  has  been  very  stable  during  the 
past  sereral  years*  In  19hS  t^e  turnover  was  only  seven  per  cent, 
and  in  19U8  there  was  no  turnover}  tidrteen  of  the  {resent  teachers. 
Including  the  principal,  have  been  with  the  Training  School  £0r  loore 

than  three  years*  Since  1926  there  have  been  only  three  principals 

( 

idiloh  is  an  average  of  seven  years  each*  Ihe  present  {srincipal  has 
been  with  the  school  as  principal  Ibr  over  twelve  years. 

The  purposes  or  g^eral  aims  of  the  laboratory  school  have 
been  defined  and  are  in  bulletin  fom*  This  bulletin  gives  the  phi- 
losoj^y  of  the  school,  a definition  of  it,  and  its  relation  to  the 
growth  of  the  children  in  it  as  well  as  its  relation  to  the  teacher^ 
education  program.  In  this  latter  relationship,  the  bulletin  makes 
the  following  observations! 

Ihe  center  of  a teacher's  college  should  be  that  place 
where  students  who  are  teachers  and  who  are  to  become  teach- 
ers see  children  at  work  and  where  they  may  work  wiUi  the 
children  under  guLdttooe,  in  order  that  (1)  they  may  c<^  to 
a recognition  of  the  nature  of  that  service  which  is  teach- 
ing} (2)  they  may  develop  a body  of  controls— techniques, 
habits,  attitudes,  and  knowledges}  (3)  they  may  learn  ways 
of  Independent  self-direction  in  ap^ylng  theory  to  prac- 
tice, in  self-analysis,  and  in  self-l]iq>rovement}  (h)  they 
may  gain  opportunity  for  strengthening  their  own  desirable 
personal  and  social  qualities* 


Because  (1)  the  Training  School  has  small  classrooms 
with  large  groups  of  children  and  frequently  large  groups 
of  college  sttidents  In  a ro<sn  and  because  (2)  it  also 
serves  as  a place  where  young.  Immature  students  may  ex- 
perience their  first  teaching  under  mature  guidance,  the 
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tlvely  static  diurlng  this  period  and  that  the  nush^  ol  teachers  ha<a 
remained  the  same*  This  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  present  facilities 
will  not  aoccraaodate  any  sihstantial  increase  in  the  enrollment* 

The  pupils  who  attend  the  Training  School  are  selected  as  a 
result  of  being  in  a designated  attendance  area*  The  City  Board  of 
Eduoaticm  determines  these  atts^Kiance  areas^  and  requirescQ.1  pupils  in 
each  area  to  attrad  specific  schools*  As  a result,  the  Training  School 
has  a wide  warlation  in  tiie  composlticm  of  its  student  body*  The  pu- 
pils come  from  yarious  economic  and  social  groups,  ranging  from  those 
of  tenant  farmers  to  those  of  bank  executiyes* 

The  Training  School  is  operated  on  Ihe  same  genial  time 
schedule  as  the  public  schools  of  the  state*  It  is  in  session  for 
160  school  days. 

Finance*  The  ^Draining  Sohoc^  recelyes  part  of  the  funds  fca* 
its  operation  farom  the  state  throu^  the  City  Board  of  Education  and 
part  from  the  College*  The  total  cost  of  instructional  salaries  as 
shown  in  the  1?U^50  budget  is  approximately  |ii5f22la*  The  mean  sal- 
ary of  a teacher  is  $3,015  for  a year*  The  funds  provided  by  the 
state  throng  tiie  City  Board  of  Education  are  computed  on  the  same 
basis  as  that  proyided  for  all  public  sdiools  in  Ihe  state* 

School  Plant*  The  Training  School  plant  is  located  on  a ten 
acre  site  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  main  campus*  A payed 
street  circles  about  twenty  feet  in  front  of  the  building*  The  preo- 
ent  plant  Is  a two— stoiy  building  of  brick*  Construction  has  begun 
upon  an  additiMi  of  reinforced  concrete  frame  with  brick  amlls  idiioh 
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will  join  the  old  building  by  means  of  a covered  valk« 

The  present  building  is  oomposed  of  offloes,  a music  rooBy 
eleven  work  rooms  (situated  between  the  main  classrooms) ^ a library^ 
an  auditoriuuji  a health  room^  a 8tT]dent*teachers  lounge^  and  fourteen 
classrooms*  The  addition^  i^en  oom{d.etedy  will  include  a g^mnasim^ 
a cafeteria,  a kindergarten  suite,  a clinic  room,  an  aaditoriiai,  a 
science  laboratory,  and  an  arts  section*  All  facilities  are  used  only 
by  the  Training  School*  The  present  enroUmmt  oould  not  be  increased 
without  seriously  ixapeding  the  inresent  program  unless  new  classrooms 
were  added* 

Pse  of  the  Traliaing  School  for  Student~Teaehing 

East  Carolina  Teachers  College  has  a separate  program  of 
praotlee^teaching  f<Mp  the  secondary  and  elementary  majors*  The  program 
for  the  el«i»n tar y majors  uses  the  facilities  of  the  Training  School 
for  providing  student-teachingi  the  secondary  majors  participate  in 
an  internship*  All  method  courses  for  both  majcn's  are  given  prior  to 
the  course  in  8tudaib>teaohing« 

Those  college  students  majoring  in  elementary  education  regls» 
ter  for  a full  quarter  in  student^teaching*  During  this  period  of 
twelve  weeks,  the  stud«it  spends  the  entire  school  day  in  the  Training 
School*  The  first  two  weeks  are  spent  in  observation,  then  the  stu- 
dents are  allowed  to  assume  more  responsible  teaching*  A total  of 
ninety  hours  are  required  in  actual  responsible  teaching*  Throughout 
this  quarter,  the  students  meet  three  hours  each  week  in  a seminar  on 
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classroom  aanagementi  three  hours  each  ireek  are  spent  In  group  c«i- 
ferences  with  the  supervising  teachersj  and  at  least  one  individual 
conference  is  held  with  the  supervising  teacher  each  week*  The  siq>er— 
vising  teacher  is  required  to  perform  at  least  two-fiftixs  of  all 
classroom  instruction. 

Table  19  gives  the  total  niB&ber  of  student^teachers  by  year 
fr<»  19U5-1*6  through  191x9-00,  indicating  whether  the  student-teaching 
was  performed  in  the  campus  laboratory  school  c«*  in  off-campus 
schools.  The  figure  for  191x9-00  is  based  upon  the  ^plications 
filed  with  the  Coordinator  of  Teadxing-Education.  IMs  table  shows 
an  overxkll  decline  in  the  elementary  majors  and  a rapid  increase  in 
the  sec(»xiary  majors.  The  total  manber  of  student-teachers  has  in- 
creased rapidly  tjie  past  three  years* 

TABLE  19 

STODENT-TEACHIKS  HAVDiO  STUDENT-TEACHINO  AT  EAST  CAROLDiA  TEACH ‘BS 
COLLEGE  DURING  THE  PERIOD  191x0-1x6  THROUGH  191x9-00 


lexftr 

No*  on  Campus 
(Elementary  Majors) 

No*  off  Campus 
(Secondary  Majors) 

Total 

191x0-1x6 

39 

81i 

123 

191x6-147 

U7 

80 

132 

191x7-1x8 

IxU 

88 

132 

191x8-149 

36 

178 

2114 

19149-00 

23 

203 

226 

132 


The  program  for  providing  student-teaching  on  the  secoiuiary 
level  is  an  internship  type*  The  college  students  register  for  a 
full  quarter  in  the  student-teaching  course  i^ioh  is  spent  in  the 
oiNominity  in  ihich  they  teach  or  intern*  Each  intern  must  spend  the 
entire  school  day  in  the  school,  and  no  cuts  are  peroitted*  The  in- 
tern spends  his  first  days  in  the  school  in  obserratiMi,  gradually 
assuioing  aore  responsibility  for  teaching  the  class,  until  he  assumes 
conplete  responsibility  for  conducting  the  class*  The  suggested  min- 
imum tisie  of  actual  supervised  teaching  is  eight  weeks*  After  the 
intern  has  taught  for  several  weeks,  it  is  recommended  that  he  again 
observe  the  directing  teacher  for  remedial  purposes*  ^e  intern  must 
have  experiences  in  two  regular  classes,  and  these  should  be  at  dif- 
ferent grade  levels*  Regular  conferences  are  recomaended  for  the  in- 
tern, the  diluting  teacher,  and  the  coordinating  teacher*  Svgpmr- 
vlsory  visits  by  the  college  coordinator  will  be  made  weeldy  in  Green- 
ville schools  and  at  least  three  times  each  quarter  in  other  publlo 
schools  locatec  cutside  of  Greenville* 

The  intern  is  required  to  attend  a three  hour  conference  on 
the  campus  each  Saturday  during  the  period  of  internship,  with  die  ex- 
ception of  those  majoring  in  home  economics  who  spend  the  entire  day 
in  cemferenoe* 

The  College  has  an  oral  agreesient  with  certain  publlo  schools 
to  participate  in  the  internship  program*  The  Director  of  Studmat- 
Teaching  together  with  his  staff  contacts  county  supervisors  for  reoaa- 
mendations  as  to  iSiich  public  school  teachers  are  desirablei  the  prln- 
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cipal  of  each  school  is  then  constatedj  finally,  the  directing  teachw 
is  consulted  to  determine  if  she  is  willing  to  work  with  an  intern* 

No  special  training  is  required  at  the  present  time  of  the  directing 
teacher  except  that  she  be  experienced!  she  receires  no  college  rank 
or  rating  but  she  is  paid  thirty-six  dollars  per  quarter  per  student- 
teacher*  Ihe  principal  of  ■Uie  public  school  and  the  superintendent 
of  schools  also  receives  a designated  stipend* 

To  detenaine  if  the  present  enaroUment  of  the  :ft*ainlng  School 
can  accommodate  the  present  niadser  of  elemratary  studenb*teachers 
according  to  the  standards  desired,  the  formula  used  on  page  is 

applied.  Substituting  the  correct  figure  from  Table  15>  for  the  year 
191*9-50,  the  formula  reads  t 

» « 1.30  » 23  X 90  K/3 

30  X 36 

By  solving  the  formula,  it  is  fotmd  that  a mtnlmmii  enrollment 
of  62  pupils  are  need«l  to  meet  this  standard*  Table  18  shows  that 
the  present  enrollment  for  19U9-50  is  501*,  which  is  more  than  eight 
times  the  nuidser  required. 

Use  of  the  Training,  School  for  Obsarvation  and  DSMonstratioo 

The  Training  Sdiool  has  a very  definitely  planned  schedule 
which  is  followed  in  inroviding  opportunities  to  observe  classroom  in- 
struction or  activities.  Each  student  registering  in  East  Carolina 
Teachers  College  is  required  to  spend  a minimum  of  twenty  hours  in 
obsez*vation  during  his  first  year*  In  addition,  the  average  student 
receives  fifty  hours  per  quarter  in  observation  and  participation 


whUe  taking  courses  in  education,  ausie,  nathemaUcs,  sciences,  and 
English.  The  College  faculty  meets  with  the  principal  of  the  Train- 
ing school  and  a definite  schedule  is  worked  out  for  each  quarter. 

In  addition  to  this  schedule,  two  classes,  the  second  and  sixth,  are 
open  and  available  at  all  time  for  purposes  of  observation. 

.The  !ft*aining  School  also  has  a definite  schedule  for  provid- 
ing demonstration  of  teaching  techniques  to  the  public  school  teachers 
in  the  state.  A plan  is  currently  being  considered  which  will  Increase 
the  nund)er  of  periode  during  the  year  that  the  public  school  teachers 
visit  and  observe. 

j?se  of  the  Training  School  for  KacperlneaUtiom 

The  Traixiing  School  has  not  been  used  in  the  past  for  the  p\ir- 
poses  of  conducting  experimental  studies.  No  experimental  study  has 
ever  been  printed|  consequently,  none  has  ever  been  reviewed  by  the 
Review  of  Educational  Research.  There  are  no  eicperi  studies 

being  conducted  at  the  present,  and  i«>ne  are  being  planned  for  the 
immediate  future. 

Use  of  the  Training  School  for  ComHtunlty  Seinrioe 

The  Training  School  has  a limited  program  for  providing  com- 
munity services.  In  addition  to  the  regular  school  activities  such  as 
the  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  ParenWeacher  Association,  etc.,  there  is  a 
prograa  which  makes  available  to  all  parents  the  facilities  of  the 
library,  and  peiraits  than  to  use  the  physical  facilities  of  the  school 
plant.  Flans  are  in  the  process  of  being  developed  which  will  greatly 


enlarge  this  prograa  when  the  new  addition  to  the  present  plant  is 
completed*  This  program  will  involve  the  use  of  the  new  gyanasiiai, 
avditoriunij  and  cafeteria* 

SuBBBary 

The  present  school  plant  is  overcrovdad|  this  will  be  s<»B«i^at 
mitigated  when  the  new  addition  is  caapleted*  However,  then,  the 

present  enrollment  cannot  be  substantiaUy  increased  as  no  now  class** 
rooms  are  being  constructed* 

The  Training  5ohool  is  currently  being  used  to  provide  stu- 
dent-teaching fta*  all  elementary  majors.  With  the  present  nuirt)er  of 
twenty-three  student-teachers,  the  facilities  are  more  than  adequate* 
All  secondary  majors  participate  in  an  internship* 

The  draining  Schoc^  has  a definitely  planned  prc^pr^  the 
purposes  of  providing  observation  and  participation*  All  freshmen  in 
the  College  are  required  to  spend  at  least  tw«aty  hours  in  directed 
observation}  other  courses  require  as  many  as  fifty  hours  per  quarter 
in  directed  observation  and  participation.  Two  classes  are  always 
open  for  the  purpose  of  observation* 

The  Training  School  has  not  been  used  for  the  puxpose  of  ex- 
perimentation* Ho  ejq>eriment  has  ever  beai  printed  or  publi^ed} 
none  are  being  presently  coxjductod,  and  none  are  belr^  planned  for 
the  immediate  future* 

Biere  is  at  this  time  a limited  program  of  coi^munity  service 
being  conducted  by  the  Training  Scho<d.  There  are  plans  to  enlarge 
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this  program  triien  the  additional  facilities  notr  being  constricted 
are  ccmpleted* 

MoKee  Training  School,  v/eetem  Carolina  Teachers  College 

The  present  plant  housing  the  UcKee  Training  School  was  oc- 
cupied for  the  first  time  in  1939*  There  was  a training  school  prior 
to  this  time}  in  fact,  the  training  school  as  maintained  by  the  Col- 
lege is  the  only  high  sdiool  arallable  for  the  residents  in  CuUoirtiee 
and  the  surrounding  area.  Mth  the  help  of  the  Public  «orks  Adminis- 
tration, the  present  plant  was  constructed  at  a total  cost  of  $190,000, 
with  an  additional  $2$f000  being  spmt  to  fxrnish  it.  It  was  built 
to  house  the  McKee  Training  school  only}  however,  the  Department  of 
Education  does,  at  this  time,  use  two  offieSv  suites  in  it.  All  other 
facilities  are  used  by  the  Training  School  only. 

Organisation  and  Adminlatratioo 

General.  The  McKee  Training  School  contains  the  grades  from 
the  first  Hirough  the  twelfth.  The  teaching  staff  is  composed  of  the 
principal  and  nineteen  teachers.  College  rank  is  given  to  the  prin- 
cipal} however,  a specific  rank  such  as  assistant  professor  or  a 
similar  rank  is  not  specified.  All  teachers  hold  the  college  rank 
of  instructor.  The  prinoipal  and  all  teachers  have  the  Master's  de- 
gree or  the  equivalent  thereof.  By  equivalent,  it  is  meant  that  they 
have  a ccurtificate  issued  by  the  state  which  is  the  same  as  that  is- 
sued for  the  Master's  degree. 
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Due  to  the  fact  that  the  hl^  school  department  is  the  only 
one  in  the  area,  there  is  a divided  responsibility  in  the  adoinistra- 
tion  of  the  school#  Bie  principal  is  technically  respemsible  to  both 
the  College  and  the  county#  In  actual  practice^  hoeever^  the  princi- 
pal assumes  responsibility  toward  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Ethi- 
cation,  who  is  the  real  administrative  head  of  the  Traiid.ng  School# 
Apparently^  there  is  no  clear  line  of  demarcation  as  to  administra- 
tive authority*  The  administrative  policies  axid  program  are  deter- 
mined by  t^e  Head  of  the  Dej^rtiaent  of  Ediaiation  in  consultation  with 
the  principal#  Hie  ourrioulum  is  determined  by  the  Head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Educaticai  in  accordance  with  the  requirmsents  of  the 
County  Board  of  £duoatl<»# 

Technically,  the  teachers  in  the  ’Draining  School  are  aoployed 
by  the  County  Board  of  Education*  In  practice,  however,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Western  Carolina  Teachers  College  selects  the  teachers 
and  notifies  the  County  Superintendent  of  Education#  Ihe  teaching 
personnel  has  been  fairly  stable  in  regards  to  turnover#  In  191^9  the 
turnover  was  sixteen  per  cent;  however,  in  19U8  it  was  only  five  p«p 
oent#  Fourteen  of  the  present  teaushers  have  been  with  the  school  for 
over  four  years#  The  present  principal  has  held  this  position  since 
before  ttie  present  x^ant  was  occupied  in  1939# 

There  is  no  record  of  the  purposes  or  general  aims  of  the 
Training  School  in  relatlcm  to  its  functions  in  the  teacher-education 

program  having  been  defined  or  printed.  The  charter  of  the  College 
Issued  by  the  state  does  specify  that  the  i^irpose  of  the  College  is 
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to  proYide  trainiiig  for  teachers,  but  this  does  not  include  the  part 
or  responsibility  of  the  Training  School. 

Table  20  gives  the  number  of  pupils  and  faculty  members  in 
the  UcKee  Training  S^ool  for  the  peziod  lS>i45^6  throu^  the  present 
enrollaact  for  19ii9»50. 


TABLE  20 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  AND  TEAGHfliS  IN  MCKEE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
19U5-U6  THROUGH  19U9-50— FIRST  THHODGH  TSfELFra  TEAR 


Year 

Pupils* 

Teachers** 

19U5-U6 

521 

17 

19U6-L7 

51t8 

17 

19U7-1*8 

526 

17 

19U8-4i9 

57U 

19 

19U9-50 

$69 

20 

* This  figure  is  the  total  enrollE^nt  for  the  year. 
Including  the  principal. 


Table  20  shows  an  overall  increase  in  the  total  enrollment 
during  this  period  of  forty-eight  pupils.  The  nuM>er  of  teachers  in- 
creased by  three.  In  terms  of  the  physical  facilities,  a eaturatiai 
point  has  been  reached.  Pie  present  plant  is  overcrowded  and  any  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  pupils  would  serve  to  intensify  the  condition. 

The  high  school  department  of  the  McKee  Training  School  is 
the  only  one  existing  to  serve  Culloidiee  and  the  surrounding  area. 
Consequently,  all  high  school  pupils  in  the  area  attend  here,  which 
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gives  a distributed  or  nonaal  student  body  in  terms  of  its  composition. 
There  are  three  local  elementary  schools,  of  iihich  the  elementary  de- 
partment of  the  McKee  Tl*aining  School  is  one,  A certain  area  is  des- 
ignated from  ehich  all  elementary  pupils  must  attend  the  Training 
School.  Here,  too,  a good  distribution  is  gained  in  terms  of  the 
economic  and  social  background  of  the  student  body. 

The  Training  Sdiool  is  operated  on  same  general  time  sched- 
ule as  the  public  aohools  of  the  state.  It  is  in  session  for  180 
school  days, 

Flnffl^.  The  McKee  Training  School  receives  part  of  the  funds 
for  its  operation  from  the  County  Board  of  Education  and  part  from  the 
College,  ihe  total  cost  of  instructional  salaries  as  shoro  in  the 
budget  for  19li9»&)  is  t>62,000,  of  ehi^  approximately  §16,000  is  pro- 
vided by  the  College,  The  mean  salary  for  a Training  School  teachwp 
is  13,100  per  year  for  nir»  months 

The  funds  provided  by  the  County  Board  of  Education  are  com- 
puted on  the  same  basis  as  that  provided  for  all  public  schools  in  the 
state. 

School  Plant,  The  Mc^^ee  Training  Scho<^  is  located  on  the 
southwestern  comer  of  the  main  campus,  A site  of  five  acres  is 
specifically  designated  for  the  use  of  the  Training  School,  A paved 
street  runs  about  fifty  feet  in  front  of  the  buildii^  with  a parking 
space  provided  between  it  and  the  building.  The  two-story  buUding 
is  constructed  of  reinforced  concrete  frame  with  stone  walls.  All 
facilities  are  located  in  this  building. 


The  plant  Is  covq}03ed  of  offices^  an  auditorium^  a cafeterlai 
a music  room,  Gdiops,  a caraiery,  a home  making  siiite,  and  twent;y^three 
classrooms*  Flans  are  being  made  to  construct  a home  maicjn^r  cottage* 
All  of  these  facilities^  with  the  exception  of  two  office  suites^ 
are  used  only  by  the  Training  School.  The  two  office  suites  are  used 
by  the  Department  of  Education.  The  present  enrollment  is  about  all 
that  these  facilities  could  adequately  accooraodate. 

Use  of  the  IIcKee  Tralnli^  School  for  Student»»Tea^h1 

The  Aestem  Carolina  Teachers  College  is  in  the  process  of 
revising  the  student-teadiing  program  given  to  student-teachers*  One 
plan  is  the  internship  program^  the  other  is  to  use  the  facilities  of 
the  Training  School.  The  school  year  191^*50  is  the  first  y»ar  that 
this  college  has  participated  in  the  intemidiip  pr<^am.  Prior  to  the 

development  of  the  interndiip  prograa,  all  studoat-teachlng  was  given 

> 

in  the  IVaining  School* 

All  juniors  are  required  to  take  the  same  general  courses 
whether  they  perform  student-teaching  in  the  Training  School  or  par- 
ticipate in  the  internahip  program*  During  thie  year,  the  students 
register  in  a program  of  courses  oalled  The  School*  This  Includes 
two  hours  per  wedc  in  laboratory  ejqperiences  or  a visual  aids  program 
duzd.ng  tile  first  quax^er,  as  well  as  three  education  courses*  The 
winter  quarter  is  concerned  with  general  and  sp>eoial  methods|  during 
this  quarter  one  or  more  days  must  be  si>ent  off— oaoqius  obsex*ving  in 
minor  subjects*  A pilanned  program  of  observation  in  the  Training 


School  for  specific  purposes  Is  also  folloeed.  At  least  one  quarter 
Is  spent  in  studying  such  courses  as  history  of  education,  philosophy 
of  education,  etc*  Throughout  the  Junior  year  all  students  are  re>* 
quired  to  spend  two  hours  per  week  in  obserration  and  partial  pa  ticrn) 
one  quarter  of  this  is  done  in  the  high  school,  and  one  quarter  in  the 
el«&«itary  school,  and  one  quarter  in  the  eomamni^.  Each  student 
must  participate  in  a minimum  of  ninety  clock  hours  of  observation 
during  the  Junior  year* 

The  senior  year  is  devoted  to  the  studenb>tea<^ing  program* 

The  students  register  in  either  the  internship  program  or  in  the  Train- 
ing School  program*  The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of 
student-teachers  by  year  since  19U6-<U7>  indicating  whether  the  student- 
teaching  occurred  in  the  campus  laboratory  school  or  in  off-oampus 
schools*  The  figure  for  19U9-^  is  based  upw  the  applloatiMis  filed 
with  the  Director  of  Student-Tea<diing  for  this  year* 


TABLE  21 

STUDEHTHPEACHERS  HAVING  STUDENT-TEACHINO  AT  WESTERN  CAROLINA 
TEACHERS  COLLEGE  DICING  THE  PERIOD  19U6-1(7  THRDUGH  19i|9-50 


Tear 

No*  oti  Campus 

No*  off  Campus 

Total 

19U6-U7 

62 

62 

19U7-U8 

70 

70 

19U84i9 

70 

70 

19U9-50 

60 

30 

90 
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Tbose  stxidents  receiving  their  student- teaching  experiences 
In  the  campus  laboratory  school  must  register  ea*^  quarter  for  this 
course  during  their  entire  senior  year*  They  spend  seren  hours  psr 
week  each  quarter  In  observation,  participation,  and  responsible 
teaching*  From  one  to  three  veeks  are  spoit  In  observation  during 
the  first  of  this  program*  Gradually  the  student  is  permitted  to  as- 
sume more  of  the  functions  of  the  regular  teacher  until  he  Is  assum- 
ing full  responsibility  for  the  classrocxn  Instruction*  When  he  feels 
the  need  for  tangible  teaching  aids,  he  will  again  spend  some  time  In 
observation*  Students  majoring  in  secondary  educatiMi  are  given  prac- 
tice on  both  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  levels;  however,  a 
minimum  of  forty-five  clock  hours  of  responsible  teaching  must  be 
done  in  the  student's  special  field*  k total  of  ninety  clock  hours 
are  required  In  responsible  teaching, . exclusive  of  obsez^ration  and 
participation* 

To  determine  if  the  present  enrollment  of  the  Training  School 
is  sufficient  for  providing  student-teaching  experiences  for  the  sixty 
student-teachers  shown  in  Table  21  according  to  this  standard  of  nine- 
ty clook  hours  of  student-teaching,  the  formula  used  on  page  1*5  is 
applied*  Substituting  the  proper  figures,  the  formula  reads* 

I ■ 1.30  15  » ^ « W . 5/3 

30  X 36 

By  solving  this  formula,  it  is  found  that  a minimum  enroll- 
ment of  163  pupils  is  required  to  meet  this  standard*  Table  20  shows 
that  a total  of  569  ixiplls  have  been  enrolled  so  far  during  the  year 


whi<A  is  !BOz^  than  thrse  times  the  nuniber  needed* 

Those  students  participating  in  the  internship  prc^aa  are 
required  to  register  for  a full  quarter  in  studen1>-teaching«  A 
minimum  of  ten  weeks  during  this  quarter  must  be  spent  in  the  public 
school  in  lAilch  they  are  interning.  The  first  one  to  three  weeks 
should  be  spent  in  (^serration  and  participation.  The  studenWeacho 
er  should  assume  responsibility  for  teaching  only  one  class  at  first, 
increasing  this  gradually  until  he  is  teaching  at  least  three  classes. 
He  should  receive  experiences  in  both  the  junior  and  senior  high 
schools.  A minimum  of  ninety  clock  hours,  or  class  periods,  is  re— 
<fiired  in  actual  teaching.  Each  student  is  required  to  attend  a 
three  hour  conference  on  the  campus  each  Saturday  morning  during 
the  ten  weeks  in  interning. 

The  College  is  developing  a written  agreanent  which  it  will 
have  with  each  public  school  participating  in  the  internship  program. 
The  directing  teachers  are  selected  by  t'le  Director  of  Student-Teach- 

t 

Ing  and  the  Head  of  the  Deparinent  of  Euucatlon  after  consulting  with 
the  County  Superintendent  of  Education  and  the  principal  of  each 
school  involved.  No  specific  training  is  given  these  directing  teach* 
ers  for  their  part  in  the  progra»|  the  qualifications  required  are 
that  the  directing  teacher  hold  a Class  A Certificate  (based  upon  the 
Bachelor's  degree)  and  that  he  be  willing  to  work  with  the  student- 
teacher.  Biey  are  asked  to  attend  certain  conferences  at  the  College, 
especially  the  three  hoxir  conference  required  of  the  student-teachers. 
They  are  given  no  college  rating  or  rank  and  receive  no  pay  for  their 
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services.  Ihe  coordinating  teacher  visits  each  student-*teacher  at 
least  three  times  during  the  ten  week  period  of  internship. 

Plans  are  in  the  process  of  being  developed  which  will  require 
that  all  students  participate  in  the  intemi^lp  program  for  purposes 
of  practice-teaching.  This  will  be  d«ie  first  on  the  high  school 
level. 

Use  of  the  McKee  Training  School  for  Observation  and  Demonstration 

iVestem  Carolina  Teachers  College  has  a planned  program  of 
obseinration  and  deouwistratlon.  Eadi  Jimior  has  to  spend  a 
of  ninety  hours  in  observation  during  the  Junior  year.  This  is 
usually  spread  throughout  the  year.  The  laboratory  school  is  not 
used  by  a college  student  below  the  J\mlor  year.  In  the  general 
method  courses^  eau^h  student  must  spend  one  or  more  days  in  the  lab- 
oratory school  in  observation.  The  facilities  of  off-oampus  schools 
are  also  utilised  for  purposes  of  demonstration^  and  each  student 
must  spend  a definite  period  of  time  in  observing  conmunity  life  and 
its  relation  to  the  school. 

During  the  senior  year»  each  student  epends  much  of  the  stu- 
dent-teaching program  in  observation.  Usually  the  first  three  weeks 
are  spent  in  observing  the  directing  or  supervising  teacdier^  and  be- 
fore the  final  part  of  program,  each  student-teacher  must  again 
spend  some  time  in  observation.  Hiis  observational  period  is  required 
whether  the  student— teacher  is  performing  student— teaching  in  the 
campus  laboratory  school  or  participating  in  the  internship.  Alto- 


gether^  each  senior  spends  approcdjsately  one  hundred  hours  in  directed 
observation  during  the  period  of  student-teaohing* 

As  the  internship  program  is  developed,  die  facilities  of  the 
UoKee  Training  School  will  be  used  primarily  for  the  purposes  of  ob- 
servation and  dentonstratian. 

Use  of  the  McKee  Training  School  for  Experlmafitation 

The  l&sKee  Training  School  has  not  been  us«i  in  the  past  for 
the  purposes  of  conducting  experimental  studies,  there  is  no  record 
of  any  experimental  study  having  been  publl^ed|  consequently  none 
has  ever  been  reviewed  by  the  Review  of  Eduoational  Research,  There 
are  no  studies  being  conducted  at  the  present,  and  there  are  no  pres- 
oit  plans  to  conduct  any  in  the  future. 


Uae  of  the  IfcKee  Training  School  for  C<ynraunl^ 

The  UcKee  Training  School  did  have  a program  of  community 
service  sponsored  by  the  school,  but  this  is  no  longer  in  effect. 
Saae  of  the  facilities  twice  used,  such  as  the  cannery,  are  still 
available  tar  public  use,  but  the  public  must  take  the  initiative  as 
the  school  does  not  conduct  the  px^gram  any  more.  The  facilities  of 
the  school  are  used  in  the  federal  program  for  training  veterans  in 


vocatltmal  agriculture,  but  this  program  does  not  come  under  tiie 
auspices  of  the  labors tcry  school. 

There  is  no  present  plan  for  developing  a new  ctwomunlty  serv- 
ice pr^am  or  renewing  the  old  program. 
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Summary 

The  present  plant  housing  the  McKee  Training  School  has 
reached  a saturation  point  in  terms  of  the  number  of  pupils  serred. 

It  W9uld  not  permit  ar^  substantial  Increase  in  the  total  exiroUment* 

An  internship  program  is  being  developed  at  Western  Carolina 
Teachers  College  for  providing  stiident-teaching  experiences*  At  the 
present  tiaie,  two-thirds  of  the  student-teachers  are  doing  sttidwt- 
teacdiing  in  the  campus  laboratory  schoolj  the  present  enrollment  of 
the  school  is  more  than  adequate  for  providing  facilities  for  this 
nmnber.  In  the  future,  aU  student-teaching  will  be  done  in  the 
internship  program* 

There  is  a planned  program  of  observation  and  dononstaration 
in  effect  for  all  juniors  and  seniors.  Each  student,  before  gradua- 
tl<m,  spends  a minimum  of  one  hundred  ninety  hours  in  directed  ob— 
servatiwi  and  participation.  In  the  futiure,  the  McKee  Training  school 
will  be  used  primarily  for  these  purposes. 

No  experimental  studies  have  ever  been  published  which  were 
conducted  in  this  schoolj  consequently,  none  has  ever  been  reviewed 
by  the  Review  of  Educational  Research.  There  Is  no  study  being  con— 
ductea  now  and  t^ere  is  no  plan  for  conducting  one  in  the  future. 

There  is  no  planned  program  for  providing  any  type  of  oc«b- 
munlty  service,  and  there  is  no  plan  for  developing  such  a program  in 


the  future* 


CHAPTER  V 


STATB-SUPP(»ITED  WHITE  CAMPUS  LABC»ATORY  SCHOOLS 
IN  SOUTH  CAROLIHA 

Tbe  State  of  South  Carolina  has  tivo  8tate*>aupported  nimpiift 
laboratory  schools  for  ihilte  implls  #ilch  are  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  universities  or  colleges.  One,  the  University  High 
School,  is  located  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina  in  Coluabla. 

The  other,  Winthrop  Training  School,  is  located  at  Winthrop  College 
in  Rock  Hill. 

IMversity  Hig^  School 
University  of  South  Carolina 

The  present  plant  housing  the  University  High  School  vas  oc- 
cupied for  the  first  time  in  1932.  It  was  constructed  at  a total 
cost  of  aRproximately  ^!300,CX)0,  including  a grant  frwn  the  General 
Education  Board  of  $150,000.  In  addition  to  housing  the  campus  labox*— 
atory  school,  the  building  was  also  to  house  the  School  of  Education. 
This  dual  function  has  never  changed}  the  building  still  houses  the 
entire  School  of  Education  as  well  as  the  University  High  School. 

Organization  and  Adminlstratioin 

General.  The  University  High  School  contains  the  grades  from 
the  seventh  through  the  twelfth.  Originally,  only  grades  from  seven 
through  eleven  were  includeo,  but  in  1948-^9  the  twelfth  year  was 
added.  The  teaching  staff  is  composed  of  the  principal  and  seventeen 
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teachers,  including  the  librarian.  The  principal  does  not  hold  any 
college  rank;  the  teachers  and  the  principal  are  all  employed  as 
members  of  the  public  school  system  with  no  college  status  nor  rank. 
The  principal  and  eight  teachers  have  the  Master's  degree,  nine 
teachers  have  the  Bachelor's  degree,  and  <Hie  teacher  does  not  have 
any  college  degree. 

The  University  High  School  has  a unique  administrative  or~* 
ganizatioQ.  From  its  ino^tion,  it  has  always  been  a joint  project 
of  the  nniversity  of  South  Carolina  and  the  City  Board  of  Education. 
These  two  have  a written  agreement  as  to  the  general  administration 
of  the  laboratory  school.  However,  this  dual  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  principal  and  staff  creates  confusion  and  xmoertainty. 

The  principal  is  responsible  to  both  the  City  Board  of  Education  and 
the  School  of  Education.  All  administrative  policies  and  planned 
programs  are  determined  by  the  City  Board  of  education  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  School  of  Education.  The  cuzrlculum  is  determined  in 
and  same  manner*  It  has  usually  been  the  policy  in  the  past  for  the 
City  Board  of  Education  to  follow  the  recommendations  of  the  Sohod 
of  Eduoatlou. 

Bie  teachers  in  the  University  High  School  are  employed  by  the 
City  Board  of  Education  yipon  the  rea>nBaendation  of  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation. However,  thare  is  one  teacher  who  is  emd-oyed  and  paid  by  the 
University.  The  turnover  in  teacher  personnel  has  bem  about  the  same 
each  year*  In  19U8  and  19U9  the  turnover  was  eleven  per  cent*  Thir- 
teen of  the  teachers  have  been  with  the  University  Hi^  School  for 
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■ore  lhan  thz^  years*  Since  1932  when  the  high  school  was  organised^ 
there  have  been  only  two  principals.  One  remained  with  the  school 
1932  until  the  present  school  year  of  19149-50. 

iHiere  is  no  record  in  writing  of  the  purposes  or  general 
of  the  University  High  School  in  its  relation  to  the  teacher— educa- 
tion prograa  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina.  The  school  does 
have  written  copies  of  its  aims  in  the  education  of  the  pupils  en- 
rolled, but  this  does  not  Inolude  the  functions  assumed  in  the 
teacher-education  progran. 

Table  22  gives  the  number  of  pupils  and  faculty  members  in 
the  University  High  School  for  the  period  19i*0**44l  through  the  present 
enrollment  of  19li9-50. 

TABLE  22 


NUHBiaft  OF  PUPILS  AND  TEACHERS  IN  UNIVERSITI  HIGH  SCHOOL 
19U0-la  THROUGH  191*9-50— SEVENTH  THROUGH  TWIIPTH  YEAH 


Year 

Pupils* 

Teachers** 

i9ijo-ja 

313 

18 

i9ia-i*2 

323 

18 

191*2-1*3 

295 

18 

191*3-1*1* 

256 

18 

191*1*-1*5 

265 

18 

19U5-1*6 

262 

18 

191*6-4*7 

272 

18 

191*7-1*8 

21*7 

18 

191*8-1*9 

287 

18 

191*9-50 

309 

18 

* 'Piis  figure  is  the  total  enrollment  for  the  year. 

**  inclxKling  the  principal. 


Table  22  shows  that  the  total  enrollment  decreased  during  the 
first  several  years  of  this  period  but  gradually  increased  during  the 
last  few  years  laitil  approxlnately  the  same  enrollment  in  19ii0-la  was 
reached  again  in  19ii?-50,  The  teaching  staff  has  remained  the 
in  number  throughout  this  period.  Bie  present  plant  facilities 
would  not  permit  any  substantial  increase  in  the  present  enrollment. 

The  pupils  sho  attend  the  University  High  School  are  selected 
by  ^plicaticn,  A plan  is  followed  which  is  designed  to  prorate  the 
nunfcer  of  pupils  ftrom  each  section  of  the  city.  This  is  done  In  an 
effort  to  maintain  a normal  groi^ping  in  the  composition  of  the  stn-  • 
dent  body.  The  children  of  the  faculty  members  of  the  University 
may  attend  but  only  a few  do  so.  The  largest  number  of  s^plicatims 
come  lirom  the  lowwp  econoaic  sections  of  Columbia. 

The  laboratory  school  is  in  session  for  the  same  number  of 
days  as  the  city  schools.  !/ne  hundred  eighty  days  are  required. 

Finance.  The  University  High  School  is  flnaiwed  Jointly  by 
the  University  of  South  Carolina  and  the  City  Board  of  Eduoatiai. 

The  plan  now  in  effect  is  this*  the  City  Board  of  Edt«ation  of  Dis- 
trict No.  1 furnishes  the  funds  for  paying  the  principal  and  slxtean 
teach ersy  and  Includes  this  school  in  its  supervisory  program^  apply- 
ing $5,700  per  year  of  funds  allotted  to  the  laboratory  school  to  this 
program j the  University  of  South  Carolina  provides  the  building,  the 
funds  for  the  vpkeep  of  the  biiilding,  the  janitorial  services,  and 
one  teaoher.  The  total  oost  of  Instructional  salaries  as  shom  in 
the  budget  for  19h^0  is  $53,923.7U,  of  which  $5,700  is  earmarked 
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for  th«  superrisory  program*  Included  in  this  figure  also  la  the 
amount  the  University  auppleoents  the  salary  of  those  teachers  who 
supervise  student~taacliing*  The  University  does  not  supplement  the 
salaries  of  those  laboratory  teachers  who  do  not  supervise  student^ 
teaching*  The  mean  salary  for  a laboratory  teacher  Is  C^,679  per 
year  for  nine  months  teaching* 

The  funds  provided  by  the  City  Board  of  Education  are  casr* 
puted  on  Uie  same  basis  as  that  provided  for  all  public  schools  in 
the  city* 

School  Plant*  Ihe  University  High  School  plant  is  located 
directly  across  from  the  main  campus  on  a site  of  approximately  eight 
acres*  This  site  is  bounded  on  all  fov  sides  by  paved  streets*  The 
building  is  located  on  the  south  side  of  the  site;  faculty  houses  and 
temporary  college  classrooms  are  located  on  the  north  side  immediate** 
ly  adjacent  to  the  high  school  building*  There  Is  almost  no  play- 
ground space.  The  building  is  a two**story  structure  of  reinforoed 
concrete  frame  and  stone  walls  with  an  aboveground  baseaent* 

The  plant  is  composed  of  offlcss,  conferoiee  rocms,  a home 
making  suite,  a music  suite,  an  auditorium,  a cafeteria,  a library, 
a health' room,  a shop  section,  a recreation  room,  and  twelve  class'- 
rooms*  'Qie  IhdTerslty  High  School  uses  eight  of  the  classrooms;  the 
School  of  Education  uses  four*  The  library  is  shared  by  the  two*  All 
offices  for  the  entire  staff  of  the  School  of  Education  are  located  in 
this  building,  and  all  educaticsuQ.  classes  are  held  in  it* 

There  are  a total  of  college  students  who  use  the  faoill- 
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ties  of  this  plant*  This  is  not  the  actual  numbw  of  students  but 
the  nunfcer  enrolled  in  various  courses.  Of  these  Skk  are  undergrad- 
uates and  39U  are  graduates  in  resldenoe* 

Use  of  the  University  High  School  for  Stxxient-Teaofaing 

•mere  are  two  distinct  programs  at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  for  providing  student-teaching  experiences*  One  is  for  those 
majoring  in  elementary  education,  and  one  is  for  those  majoring  in 
secondary  education*  All  student-teaohers  majoring  in  secondary  edu- 
cation are  required  to  do  their  student-teaching  in  the  campus  high 
school;  those  majoring  in  elementary  education  participate  in  an  in- 
ternship* The  secondary  majors  are  requi.red  to  register  for  six  hours 
or  student— teaching  during  the  senior  year*  All  method  courses  px“e— 
cede  the  period  of  student-teaching*  The  stuients  meet  daily  in  the 
laboratory  school  for  periods  of  one  hour*  A minimum  of  ninety  clock 
hours  is  required  of  each,  with  sixty  of  these  being  in  responsible 
teaching*  Conferences  are  held  with  the  student— teachers  in  groups 
and  individually.  If  the  major  subject  of  the  studenb-teacher  is  not 
offered  in  the  campus  school,  the  student-teacher  is  permitted  to  in- 
tern in  an  off-campus  school. 

Table  23  gives  the  total  mmiber  of  student— teachers  by  year 
since  19U0-i|l,  indicating  whether  the  student-teaching  occurred  in  the 
campus  school  or  in  off-campus  schools*  This  table  is  for  secondary 
majors  only,  and  shows  that,  since  World  War  II,  the  number  of  second- 
ary student-teachers  has  increased  steadily*  The  ones  given  as  having 
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studMit^teachlt^  in  off-oampus  schools  are  those  eho  majored  in  such 
subjects  as  retailing  or  music  and  vere  not  able  to  get  experiences 
in  these  fields  in  the  laboratory  school* 

TABLE  23 


SECONDARY  STUDENiyTEACHERS  HAVINO  STDDEMT-TEACHINO  AT  THE 
UNIVEBSITT  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA  DURING  THE  PERIOD 
19it0-ia  THROUGH  19U8-4|9 


Year 

No*  on  Campus 

No*  off  Campus 

Total 

i9ii0-ia 

11* 

11* 

19]4l-ii2 

10 

10 

19U2-Ij3 

20 

20 

19l*3-i4li 

13 

13 

19Uii-^5 

26 

26 

19U5-1*6 

18 

18 

19U6-U7 

1*2 

X 

1*3 

19U7-U8 

61 

2 

63 

19U8-U9 

65 

5 

70 

To  determine  if  the  present  enrollment  of  the  University  High 
School  elU  permit  the  present  number  of  student>teaohers  to  have  the 
required  ninety  clock  hours,  the  fbnaula  from  page  h$  is  used.  Sub- 
stituting the  proper  figure  from  Table  23  for  the  year  l?ij8-l*9,  the 
formula  reads  t 

w A 1 Ort  15  3C  70  X 90 

*-  30x3i  " • 
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B/  solving  the  formula,  it  is  found  that  a oinimunt  enrollment 
of  190  pupils  is  required.  Table  22  shows  that  in  19U8-4*9  the  enroll- 
ment was  287,  which  is  more  than  enou^  to  meet  this  standard. 

The  studentr-teachers  in  elementary  education  are  required  to 
participate  in  an  Internship,  It  is  obvious  that  all  observation  and 
teaching  on  the  elementary  level  must  be  done  in  off-casqms  schools 
inasmuch  as  the  laboratory  school  does  not  include  an  elementary  de- 
partmont.  The  students  register  for  the  student-teaching  course  the 
senior  year.  It  is  not  the  only  course  taken  during  the  semester. 

The  first  few  weeks  are  spent  in  an  orientation  period,  the  next  six 
weeks  are  spent  in  an  off-campus  school,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
semester  is  spent  back  on  the  campus  in  semiitars.  These  seminars 
are  devoted  to  discussion  of  various  problems,  discussion  by  each 
student  of  his  experiences,  and  a period  devoted  to  writing  up  the 
results  of  the  internship.  The  last  thing  each  student  does  it  to 
evaluate  his  Individual  program.  It  is  not  possible  for  each  student- 
teacher  to  remain  in  the  off-campus  school  the  entire  school  day  as 
other  college  courses  are  being  taken  simultaneously}  however,  they 
are  required  to  spend  the  major  part  of  the  day  in  the  school,  A 
minimum  of  two  weeks  of  responsible  classroom  teaching  is  required 
of  each  student-teacher. 

The  University  has  an  oral  agreenent  with  four  city  schools 
to  work  cooperatively  in  the  internship  program.  The  directing  teach- 
ers are  selected  by  the  Coordinator  of  Student-Teaching  who  first 
contacts  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  then  the  prln- 
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cipal  of  the  school  involved,  there  is  no  specific  training  program 
for  the  direetiaig  teachers  other  than  a conference  to  acquaint  then 
with  the  program.  The  directing  teacher  is  not  given  college  rank 
but  she  is  given  twentT-five  dollars  each  semester  per  student>^eaoh« 
er.  Only  two  student-teachers  are  permitted  under  one  directing 
teacher  per  smiester.  The  coordinating  teacher  from  the  Unlveralty 
visits  each  student-teacher  at  least  once  a wedc  except  when  respon- 
sible clMsroom  teaching  is  being  done,  then  teo  visits  are  made. 

Table  2U  gives  ttie  nundber  of  elementary  student-teachers  by 
year  since  1947-ij8. 

TABLE  2i» 

ELEMIiMTARY  STUDENT-TEACHERS  HAVINO  STUDEWT-TEACHINO  IN 
OFFHJAMPUS  SCHOOLS  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTH  CARQLIKA 
DURINO  THE  PERIOD  19U7-U8  THRODCH  191*9-50 


Year 

Number 

191*7-1*8 

16 

191*8-1*9 

18 

191*9-50 

18 

The  figure  for  191j9-50  is  based  upon  the  applications  fUed 

with  the  Coordinator  of  Stialent-Teaching. 

Use  of  the  University  High  School  for  ObservaUon  and 

Demonstration 

Inaamich  as  there  are  no  faculties,  no  observaUonal  program 
for  elementary  majors  is  carried  on  in  the  campus  laboratory  school. 
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The  high  sohool  does  have  a limited  program  for  providing  a pz*ograi& 
of  observation  to  the  secondary  majors.  The  various  subject-matter 
courses,  the  method  courses,  and  the  peyshology  courses  all  require 
periods  of  observation!  homever,  there  is  no  specified  number  of  hours 
required.  Each  student->teaoher  is  required  to  spend  a "dplmum  of 
thirty  hours  in  observation  and  participation. 

The  fresent  plans  are  to  continue  the  use  of  the  laboratory 
school  for  providing  student-teaching  experiences  as  veil  as  for  ob- 
servational experioicesj  therefore,  the  present  program  of  observation 
cannot  be  greatly  enlarged. 

Use  of  the  University  High  School  for  Experimentation 

There  is  no  record  of  any  past  experiment  vhich  vas  conducted 
in  this  school  having  been  publiehed  in  any  fomi  consequently  none 
has  been  revieved  by  the  Review  of  Educational  Re8ear<di.  miere  are  no 
experimental  studies  being  conducted  at  the  present,  »nd  none  are 
being  planned. 

Use  of  the  University  High  Sohool  for  CcBBunlty  Service 

The  ^hilversity  High  School  does  not  have  any  planned  program 
or  procedure  for  rendering  community  service.  There  is  not  even  an 
organization  of  the  Parenb^eacher  Association  functioning  in  this 
school.  If  any  service  were  rendered,  it  vas  incidental  to  the  pur- 
suance of  acme  regularly  conducted  class  axKl  not  the  result  of  a planned 


program. 
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Smamary 

The  present  plant  houses  the  School  of  Education  as  well  as 
the  Univereity  High  School.  Ite  facilities  would  not  permit  a sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  present  enroUm^t  without  seriously  hara- 
ing  the  total  educational  program. 

The  University  High  School  is  currently  being  used  to  {arovids 
studwit-teadiing  experiences  for  about  seventy  secondary  majors,  /yn 
elementary  majors  participate  in  an  internship.  This  pri^ara  will 
continue  in  use  until  the  present  enrollment  of  the  high  school  can- 
not provide  the  minimum  periods  of  experience.'  At  the  presimt^  the 
enrollment  is  more  than  sufficient. 

The  laboratory  school  is  used  relaUvely  little  for  purposes 
of  observation  and  parUcipation.  No  facilities  are  available  for 
elmnentary  majors  to  observe  or  participate.  Secondary  majors  receive 
approxia»tely  thirty  hours  in  observation  durii^  the  period  of  student- 
teaching. 

No  experimental  study  has  ever  been  published  in  any  form^ 
consequently  i»ne  has  been  reviewed  by  ttie  Review  of  iuiuoati««i|i  Re- 
search. > No  experimental  study  is  being  conducted  at  the  present 
and  nozM  being  planned. 

At  the  present  there  is  no  planned  (n'ogram  or  prooed<ire  for 
the  use  of  the  University  High  School  by  the  coiaaunity. 
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Winthrop  Training  School,  Winthrop  College 

The  present  plant  housing  the  iHinthrop  Tiralning  School  was 
occupied  for  the  first  time  in  1^13.  Prior  to  this  time  there  was  a 
small  training  school  on  the  campus  for  the  purposes  of  pjroviding 
direct  contact  with  school  children  and  d«Bonstration  of  teaching 
techniques.  The  present  building  was  constructed  at  a total  cost  of 
;t^32,000,  including  a grant  from  the  General  Education  Poard  of 
$190,000.  It  was  intended  that  this  building  be  used  for  a labora- 
tory school  only)  this  has  newer  been  changed.  All  facilities  are 
used  by  the  Training  School. 

Organisation  and  Administration 

General.  Winthrop  Training  school  contains  the  grades  from 
kindergarten  throu^  the  twelfth.  The  teaching  staff  is  ccraposed  of 
the  principal,  fhose  title  is  Director  of  the  Training  School,  and 
twenty-four  teachers.  The  principal  holds  the  position  of  head  of  a 
department  and  can  advance  to  the  rank  of  full  professor.  The  teach- 
ers have  college  rank)  they  are  called  supervisors  and  may  hold  any 
rank  from  Instructor  through  professor,  inclusive.  The  present  prin- 
cipal has  a ^faster*s  degree)  seven  of  the  teachers  have  the  Master*s 
degree  and  seventeen  have  the  Bachelor's  degree. 

Ihe  pidnclpal  of  the  school,  as  Director,  is  directly  respou— 
sible  to  the  President  of  the  College.  The  Training  School  is  con- 
sidered as  a department  of  the  College  and  as  suoh  is  on  a par  with 
all  other  departments  within  the  College.  A great  degree  of  indepen- 


dence  la  accorded  the  Director  and  his  staff j the  Director  meets  with 
the  President  weekly  in  a conference  to  report  the  activities  of  the 
Training  School*  All  administrative  policies  and  planned  programs  are 
determined  by  the  principal  and  his  staff.  The  curriculxmi  is  deter- 
mined in  the  same  manner.  Actually,  the  principal  makes  the  majority 
of  decisions  pertaining  to  the  Training  School. 

TSie  teachers  in  the  Training  School  are  employed  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  principal  to  the  President  of  the  College.  As 
with  other  decisions  affecting  the  Training  School,  the  principal  is 
delegated  complete  authority.  The  turnover  in  teaching  personnel  has 
not  been  too  rapid.  In  191(9  the  turnover  was  seventeen  per  oent|  in 
191*8  there  was  no  turnover | twenty  of  the  teachers  have  beoa  teaching 
in  the  school  for  over  three  years.  This  is  the  first  year  for  the 
present  principalj  the  principal . before  him  was  there  for  three  years. 

No  written  copy  of  the  purposes  or  general  aims  of  the  Train- 
ing School  as  pertains  to  its  relation  to  the  College  in  the  teacher- 
educaUon  program  could  be  found.  There  are  defined  purposes  avail- 
able which  are  concerned  with  the  p^^Als  enrolled  in  the  school  but 
no  clear  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  school  in  the  teacher-educa- 
tion program* 

Table  25  gives  the  number  of  pupils  and  faculty  moabers  for 
the  period  19i(l-U2  through  191*8-149. 
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TABLE  2$ 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  AND  TEACHFftS  IN  ftlNTHROP  TRAININO  SCHOOL 
19Ul-ii2  THROUGH  19U8-4i9-^IRST  THROUGH  TWELFTH  YEAR 


Year 

Pupils* 

Teachers** 

19l4l-i*2 

U25 

21 

19i*2-U3 

U27 

22 

1910-W* 

U1 

21 

19Uirii5 

U51 

22 

19U5-i*6 

liXh 

22 

19U6-h7 

U36 

23 

191t7-li8 

U22 

25 

m 

25 

* This  figore  is  the  total  enrollment  for  the  year* 
Including  the  principal* 


Table  2$  shows  that  the  total  enrollment  of  piQdJLB  has  been 
relatively  static*  !Diis  is  because  the  present  facilities  will  not 
permit  any  siiJstantial  increase  in  the  enrollraent  without 
the  total  edxteational  program*  Of  the  toti^L  nuaber  of  pupils  given 
for  19U8-h9,  only  ninety-two  were  high  school  pupils* 

The  student  body  of  Ainthrop  Training  School  is  a highly 
select  one*  Ctely  one  bus  load  of  rural  pupils  attend  and  these  are 
from  the  higher  economic  farming  group*  *Rie  pupils  are  selected  ac- 
cording to  the  following  reasons,  with  priority  being  given  to  tte 
pupils  in  order  of  the  Ustingi  (a)  child  of  a staff  member,  (b)  at- 
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tondanoe  at  this  sdiool  the  prerLous  year,  (e)  a brother  or  sister 
of  a Training  School  pupll^  (d)  nearness  of  residence  to  school^  and 
(e)  «>ntribution  to  class  normalcy.  Although  a slight  effort  is 
made  toward  maintaining  a normal  grouping,  it  is  rated  last  in  impor- 
tance, nie  result  of  ttiis  syston  of  selection  is  a highly  privileged 
student  body  in  teziBs  of  the  social  and  economic  background  of  the 
pupils, 

Wlnthrop  Training  School  operates  on  the  same  general  tin» 
schedule  as  the  piiblic  schools  of  the  state.  It  is  in  session  for 
180  school  days. 

Finance,  Winthrop  Training  School  receives  part  of  the  funds 
for  its  operation  from  the  salary  Fund  of  the  State  Department 
through  the  City  Board  of  Education  and  part  fr<m  Wlnthrop  College. 
The  total  cost  of  instructional  salaries  as  shown  by  the  budget  for 
191*9-50  is  $75#000,  !Hio  mean  salary  for  a Training  School  teacher 
is  S3»000  per  year.  This  includes  the  salaries  of  five  assistant 
professors  who  are  em^^oyed  for  twelve  months;  the  others  are  em- 
ployed for  only  nine  months. 

The  funds  provided  by  the  City  Board  of  Education  are  com- 
puted on  the  same  basis  as  that  provided  for  all  public  schools  in 
the  state. 

School  Plant,  Wlnthrop  Training  School  is  located  directly 
across  from  the  main  campus  on  a site  of  approximately  fifteen  acres. 
Paved  streets  run  on  all  four  sides  of  toe  site,  with  one  paved 
street  dividing  toe  playground.  The  building  is  a three-story  brick 
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structure  ocxmeoted  to  an  older  building  by  means  of  a covesred  walk* 
Hie  building  Is  ocmiposed  of  offices^  conference  rooms  (nearly 
every  classroan  has  an  adjoining  conference  room),  a band  room,  a 
cafeteria,  an  auditorium,  a heme  making  suite,  an  art  room,  a craft 
room,  a library,  a lAiyslcal  education  room,  a visual  aid  room,  a 
music  suite,  a ajnsaerclal  suite,  and  Iburteen  classrooms*  All  facil- 
ities are  used  only  by  the  Training  School* 

Use  of  the  Training  School  for  Student-T«»*fthing 

Wlnthrop  College  has  two  programs  In  effect  for  providing 
etudent-teachlng  experiences  for  student-teachers*  One  program  la 
for  those  who  major  In  home  econ(md.cs  and  Is  an  internship}  the  other 
program  is  £car  all  other  education  majors  and  is  given  in  the  Training 
school*  All  methods  courses  are  given  prior  to  the  course  in  student- 
teaching*  Those  who  do  their  stiident-teachlng  in  the  Training  School 
register  for  a five  hour  course  for  one  semester*  The  student— teacher 
spends  one  hour  per  day  in  the  Training  School  during  the  semester} 
the  first  five  hours  of  the  week  is  spent  in  the  classroom,  the  sixth 
hour  is  spent  in  a seminar*  During  the  first  part  of  this  program, 
the  student— teacher  spends  most  of  the  time  in  observation*  Htls  is 
followed  by  limited  piarticlpatlon  until  the  student— teacher  is  ready 
to  assume  full  responsibility  for  the  class.  A weekly  conference  is 
held  with  the  supervising  teacher  to  arrange  the  program  for  the  fol- 
lowing week*  A minimum  of  ninety  clock  tours  in  student-teaching  is 
required  of  each  student-teacher* 
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Tftble  26  shows  ttie  'to't&l  ntxsber  or  studen't*'be£U2h^8  by  ysar 
since  19U6^7»  indicating  whether  the  stud^t*teaohing  occuired  in 
the  campus  laboratory  school  or  in  off-campus  schools.  'Hiose  shown 
as  participating  in  the  intei*nshlp  in  off— oaapus  schools  are  home 
economics  majojrs. 

TABLE  26 


STUDENT-TEACHERS  HAVING  STIDENT-TEACHING  AT  WDiTHROP  COLLEGE 
DURING  WE  PERIOD  19U6-i^7  THROUGH  19U9-50 


Year 

No,  on  Campus 

No,  off  Campus 

Total 

19U6-i*7 

160 

31 

191 

191*7-4*8 

127 

1*1 

168 

191*8-1*9 

151 

1*2 

193 

191*9-50 

158 

U7 

20$ 

The  figure  for  the  year  19U9-50  was  obtained  from  the  applica- 
tions filed  with  the  Director  of  StudenWeaohing.  With  the  exception 
of  the  year  19ii7**U8j  the  total  numb^  of  student— teachers  remained  ap- 
proximately the  same.  To  determine  if  the  present  enrollment  of  the 
gaining  School  is  sufficient  to  provide  the  ninety  clock  hours  re- 
quired, the  formula  employed  on  page  h5  is  applied,'  Substituting  the 
proper  flguz^  from  Table  26  for  the  year  19U8—i*9,  the  formula  reads t 

3b' X 3^  • 5/3 

By  solving  the  foz*mula,  it  is  found  that  a mtntwiuiB  of  1*09 
pupils  must  bo  enz^Ueo  in  the  Training  School  to  provide  90  clock 


hours  of  stud€Bit*>teaohlng«  Table  25  shows  that  pupils  were  «iv* 
rolled  for  the  same  period whicsh  is  «jtc  than  enough*  Howerer,  of 
the  151  student-t€sachers,  98  of  them  were  secondary  majorsj  idiereas 
of  the  Ult3  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Training  School^  only  92  were  in 
high  school*  Substituting  the  figure  98  in  the  formula  to  detejrmii* 
if  the  miniunsa  program  can  be  given  the  secondary  majors,  the  formula 
reads t 

H * 1.30  . 5/3 

30x36 

By  solving  the  formula,  it  is  found  that  a minimum  of  265 
high  school  pupils  are  needed  to  give  98  student-teachers  90  clock 
hours*  It  becomes  obvious  that  the  Training  School,  with  only  92 
high  school  pupils,  cannot  meet  this  standard* 

The  internship  program  Is  fw  those  who  major  in  home  economics* 
The  College  has  an  oral  agreement  with  certain  public  8<^cols  to  use 
than  in  this  program*  The  directing  teachers  are  selected  jointly  by 
the  College  and  the  State  Deparhaent  of  Eduoationi  they  are  not  re- 
quired to  have  a^y  special  training  for  their  part  in  the  program,  but 
they  are  required  to  attend  periodic  conferences*  They  are  given  no 
college  rank  or  status  but  they  are  paid  a stipend  by  the  federal 
government*  Tne  coordinating  teacher  visits  the  student-teacher  week- 
ly during  the  period  of  internship*  The  student-teacher  is  required 
to  live  in  the  coosaunity  serving  the  school  in  ahioh  she  interns* 

Six  weeks  in  internship  are  reqtiired  of  each  student-teacher* 
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Use  of  the  T>**lnlng  School  fbr  Observation  and  D<aonstrati»n 

There  is  no  planned  program  of  demonstration  and  dsserration 
in  effect  in  the  Training  School*  The  first  or  introductory  courses 
in  education  require  some  obserration  but  the  amount  is  not  definite. 
Other  courses,  such  as  educational  psychology  and  physical  education, 
also  require  some  observation  and  limited  participation,  but  the 
exact  amount  is  not  specified  and  varies  periodically,  Tiie  course 
in  student-teaching  requires  that  the  first  periods  be  spent  in  ob- 
servation, but  there  is  no  definite  requirement  as  to  the  actual 
nuinber  of  periods  to  be  so  spent. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Training  School  is  used  relatively 
little  for  purposes  of  observation  and  demons traticm.  As  Itmg  as  the 
facilities  of  the  school  are  used  primarily  for  stodent-teaching,  and 
the  total  number  of  student-teachers  remains  as  high  as  it  presently 
is,  there  is  little  possibility  that  the  present  program  will  be  ex- 
panded.  There  are  no  plans  in  existence  at  this  time  to  change  this 
plan  in  the  future. 

Use  of  the  Training  School  for  Experimentation 

Minthrop  Training  school  has  not  been  used  in  the  past  for 
the  purposes  of  eacperimentation.  There  are  no  records  of  ai^y  experi- 
mental study  having  been  published  in  any  formj  consequently,  none 
has  been  reviewed  by  the  Review  of  Educational  Resear<di.  There  are 
no  studies  of  an  experimental  nature  being  conducted  at  the  present. 
One  such  study  is  being  planned,  namely,  an  experiment  to  determine 
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i^ether  the  pupils  in  a section  composed  of  the  kindergartffiti  through 
the  third  year  vith  no  breakdonn  of  grades  derelop  better  sooiallj 
and  educatl(Hially  than  those  eho  remain  in  the  old  system  of  indlvld** 
ual  grades. 

Use  of  Training  School  for  Connunity  Servics 

(linthrop  Training  School  does  not  hare  any  planned  program 
for  rendering  community  service.  That  type  which  has  been  rendeired 
has  been  Incidental  to  the  pursuance  of  regularly  conducted  classes 
or  school  activities  and  was  not  specifically  undertaken  as  an  integral 
part  of  a planned  program.  There  are  no  plans  at  this  time  to  develop 
any  type  of  conmunity  service. 


Suagaary 


The  present  plant  housing  IStinthrop  Training  School  is  accom- 
modating a maximum  number  of  pupil  sj  no  appreciable  increase  in  en- 
rollment is  possible  with  the  present  facilities. 

There  are  two  programs  for  providing  student-teaching  ex- 
periences] one  is  the  internship  program  for  majors  in  hcmie  econc»ilos« 
the  other  is  the  use  of  the  Training  School  for  all  other  educational 
majors.  The  present  facilities  are  not  adequate  for  providing  ths 
required  ninety  hoxxrs  of  student-teaching  at  the  high  school  level] 
however,  it  is  at  the  elementary  level.  There  are  no  plans  for 
changing  the  present  program. 


ivinthrop  Training  School  is  utilized  relatively  little  for 


purposes  of  observation  and  demonstration.  The  main  use  made  for 
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these  ptirposes  is  in  the  student-teechir^  courses,  !Diere  is  no 
definite  prograai  or  schedule,  and  there  are  no  plans  to  change  liiis 
present  use.  It  would  be  almost  i^a^wssihle  to  use  the  high  school 
for  observation  and  demonstration  as  it  is  overloaded  by  the  student- 
teaching program. 

\ 

There  is  no  record  of  any  experim«ital  study  having  been 
printed  in  any  fomj  conse<juently,  none  has  been  reviesred  by  the 
Review  of  Educational  Research.  There  is  no  e:q>eriment  being  con- 
ducted at  the  laresent  but  one  is  being  planned  for  the  future. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  planned  pirogram  or  procedure 
for  the  use  of  Ihe  Training  School  by  the  public. 


CHAPTJiR  VI 


RESULTS  OF  QUIiSTIONNAIRES  AND  IHTESVIDSS 

As  was  pointed  out  in  Chapter  I,  one  part  of  this  study  was 
to  find  out,  through  the  use  of  questicmnaires  and  personal  inter- 
view a,  ttie  opinions  of  the  ed^jcational  personnel  as  concerns  the 
conpus  laboratory  schools.  Accoxxlingly,  a questioimaire  was  devised 
which  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  faculties  of  the  campus  laboratoz^ 
schools  and  the  colleges  or  departments  of  educatiojj  a copy  of  this 
questionnaire  is  in  the  Appendix.  'Riis  qtaestionnaire  is  divided  into 
three  sections.  Section  one  is  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  faculty 
meni>ers  to  evaliiate  their  campus  laboratory  schools  in  terms  of  their 
present  use  for  purposes  of  student-d^eaching,  demonstration  and  par- 
ticipation, experimentaticm,  and  comBrurdty  senrloe.  Section  two  is 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  opinions  of  the  faculty  members 
as  to  whether  toey  think  the  use  of  a campus  laboratory  school  is 
more  effective  than  the  use  of  public  schools  for  providing  desirable 
opportunities  for  aocoapliehing  each  of  these  four  functions!  and 
section  three  is  for  the  faculty  meaibers  to  express  toe  main  problems 
they  have  experienced  toloh  prevented  the  good  use  of  the  campus  lab- 
oratory school. 

The  same  questitmnaire  was  submitted  to  each  principal!  how- 
ever, in  order  to  gain  toe  point  of  view  of  the  a<toini8trators  these 
questlcHinaires  were  treated  as  separate  data.  Further,  each  dean  of 
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the  college  of  education  or  head  of  the  department  of  education  was 
interviewed  to  gain  the  opinions  of  those  irtio  are  concerned  with  the 
total  educational  progran  of  itiich  Ihe  campus  laboratory  school  is  a 
part.  A copy  of  tiie  schedule  used  when  interviewing  these  deans  is 
inclxided  in  the  Appendix. 

Results  of  the  Faculty  Questionnaires 
Laboratory  School  Teachers 

In  the  eleven  campus  laboratory  schools  surveyed^  there  is  a 
total  of  213  teachers,  exclusive  of  toe  principals.  Questionnaires 
were  given  to  200  of  these,  or  9k  per  cent  of  the  total  manber.  Of 
the  200  questionnaires  given  out,  190,  or  95  P®r  cent,  were  returned. 
This  represents  89  per  c«it  of  the  total  nwaber  of  teachers  in  the 
campus  laboratory  schools  Included  in  this  stidy.  The  reason  for  the 
exceptionally  high  return  is  due  to  the  fact  that  each  school  involved 
in  this  study  cooperated  in  every  way  possible  in  helping  the  writer. 
In  several  schools  the  writer  personally  gave  out  the  questionnaires 
and  collected  them)  in  others  the  secretary  personally  gave  them  out 
and  collected  them,  either  giving  them  back  the  same  day  the  writer 
was  in  the  school  or  mailing  them  to  hlmj  and  in  other  schools  toe 
principal  persaally  gave  the  questionnaires  out  and  collected  them, 
subsecpiently  mailing  them.  In  one  school,  the  questionnaires  were 
distributed  through  the  mail  boxes  of  the  faculty  members  and  a re* 
qi»st  made  to  return  them  to  a box  situated  by  the  mail  boxes)  this 
method  gave  the  smallest  per  cent  of  returns. 
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Eighteen  of  the  laboratory  school  teachers  also  teach  in  the 
college  of  education.  The  results  of  the  questionnaires  of  this 
group  are  treated  separately.  This  eighteen  plus  the  172  shown  as 
laboratory  teachers  make  up  the  190  who  returned  the  questionnaires. 

Section  I.  Section  I of  the  questionnaire  was  concerned  with 
an  evaluation  by  the  faculty  meabers  of  the  present  use  of  their 
laboratory  sohools.  An  evaluation  was  required  in  each  of  the  four 
functions  for  which  these  campus  laboratory  schools  were  established} 
f*e®elyj  (1)  its  use  by  the  college  of  education  for  purposes  of 
student-teaching^  (2)  its  use  by  the  college  of  eduoation  for  pur- 
poses of  d«»K)nstration  and  participation,  (3)  its  use  for  purposes 
of  eocperlmentaticm,  and  (U)  its  use  for  purposes  of  community  service. 
Each  function  was  to  be  evaluated  according  to  a five  point  scale, 
which  was  marked  Poor,  Fairly  Satisfactory,  Satisfactory,  Good,  and 
Very  Good.  Table  27  gives  the  oompiled  results  of  those  questionnaires 
answered  by  the  laboratwy  school  teadhers. 

In  evaluating  the  use  of  the  laboratory  school  by  the  collide 
of  edixsation  in  its  teacher-education  progrfflit  for  purposes  of  student- 
teaching,  18  per  cent  of  the  laboratwy  teachers  indicated  that  it 
was  very  good,  27  per  cent  marked  it  good,  28  per  cent  marked  it  sat- 
isfactory, 20  per  cent  marked  it  fairly  sa'tt.sfactory,  and  only  7 per 
cent  marked  it  poor.  Of  the  11  schools,  3 do  i»t  use  the  laboratory 
school,  except  in  unusual  cases,  for  student— tcMuihlng,  3 more  are 
planning  to  cease  using  it,  and  it  use,  or  are  planning  to  use,  if 
for  either  secondary  or  el«aentary  majors  only.  Six  of  the  11  schools 
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oanno'tf  with  the  present  enroUaientf  provide  the  iptninnini  numA}er  of 
clock  hours  required,  Hoirever,  73  per  cent  of  the  laboratory  teach- 
ers indicated  that  they  felt  the  laboratory  school  was  doing  a satis- 
factory or  better  job  in  terms  of  the  present  use  made  for  student- 
teaching* 

The  second  question  was  an  evaluaticm  of  the  present  use 
of  the  laboratory  school  by  the  college  of  education  in  its  teacher- 
education  program  for  purposes  of  demonstration  and  participation. 
Twelve  per  cent  of  the  laboratory  teachers  thought  that  it  was  very 
good,  28  per  cait  good,  23  per  cent  satisfactory,  30  per  cent  fairly 
satisfactory,  and  only  7 per  cent  poor,  A hi^er  per  cent  of  the 
teachers,  37  per  cent  as  compared  with  27  per  cent,  rated  this  func- 
tion as  being  less  than  satisfactory  than  in  the  function  of  student- 
teaching, Of  the  11  schools,  only  3 had  a definite  and  wen  planned 
program  for  providing  obsenration  and  participation,  while  h others 
had  a limited  program.  However,  63  per  cent  of  the  laboratory  teach- 
ers felt  liie  use  made  of  the  school  for  'Uiis  purpose  was  satisfaustory 
or  better* 

The  third  question  was  an  evaluation  of  the  use  made  of  the 
laboratory  school  for  purposes  of  experimentaticai*  Table  27  shows 
that  only  3 per  cent  of  the  laboratory  teachers  believed  that  it  was 
very  good,  15  per  cent  good,  23  per  cent  satisfactcury,  26  per  cent 
fairly  satisfactory,  and  33  per  cent  poor.  More  toan  half,  59  per 
cent,  felt  the  use  of  the  school  for  purposes  of  experimentation  was 
less  than  satisfactory.  Of  the  11  schools,  only  2 had  ever  had  an 
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TABLE  27 

EVALUATION  BT  CAMPUS  LABORATORY  TEACHERS  AS  TO  THE  PRESENT  USE 
OF  THEIR  LABCmATORI  SCHOOLS  FOR  STUDENT-TEACHIKO,  OBSERYATIOH 
AND  PARTICIPATION,  EXPERIMENTATION,  AND  CQ!fflIUNITY  SERVICE 


Question  No* 

of 

Poor 

FS 

S 

0 

70 

Total 

Teachers 

Reporting 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1*  The  use  of  your 
laboratory  school  by 
the  College  of  Eduoa- 
ticm  in  its  teacher- 

* 

’ 

education  program  for 
purposes  of  student- 
teachizig  ist 

172 

7 

20 

28 

27* 

18** 

100 

2*  The  use  of  your 
laboratory  school  by 
the  College  of  Educa- 
tion in  its'  teacher- 

■ J 

education  program  for 
purposes  of  demonstra- 
tion and  participation 
isi 

172 

7 

30 

23 

28 

12 

100 

3*  The  use  of  your 
laboratory  school  for 

• 

purposes  of  cxperimen- 

> 

tation  ist 

172 

33 

26 

23 

IS 

3 

100 

The  use  of  your 
laboratwy  school  for 
purposes  of  caanunity 
service  isi 

162 

12 

29 

31 

19 

9 

100 

P - Poor 

FS  - Fairly  Satisfactory 
S - Satisfactory 
0 — Good 
70  - Very  Good 

* One  teacher  felt  this  was  good  only  idien  Wie  student-teacher 
was  an  Intern  in  the  laboratory  school* 

Five  teachers  ih  one  sdiool  felt  the  new  program  was  very  good| 
they  felt  the  old  plan  was  poor* 
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eacperlmsntal  study  irtiioh  reached  print,  only  2 are  cunrently  conduct* 
ing  an  experimental  study,  and  only  3 are  planning  to  conduct  an  ex* 
perimoital  study  in  the  future.  Nine  of  these  schools  had  no  record 
of  any  experijnental  study  which  had  been  conducted  in  the  laboratory 
schools  and  were  not  currently  conducting  a study}  however,  iil  per 
cent  of  the  laboratory  teachers  felt  the  schools  were  doing  a satis* 
faotory  or  better  Job  in  experimentation.  The  two  schools  wtiich 
have  records  of  past  experimeital  studies,  and  which  were  currently 
conducting  experimental  studies,  represent  only  19  per  cent  of  the 
total  teachers  represented  in  this  study. 

The  fotarth  question  was  an  evaluation  of  the  use  made  of  the 
laboratory  school  for  purposes  of  coamiunlty  service.  Table  2?  shows 
that  9 per  cent  indicated  it  was  very  good,  19  p«r  cent  good,  31  per 
cent  satisfactory,  29  per  cent  fairly  satisfactory,  and  12  per  cent 
poor,  of  the  11  schools  stiKiied,  only  2 had  a definite  and  well 
planned  program  for  providing  community  seivice}  however,  $9 
cent  of  the  teachers  felt  that  the  schools  were  doing  satisfactory  or 
better  in  this  function.  The  2 schools  which  have  plamed  programs 
for  providing  conanunity  service  have  only  16  per  cent  of  the  total 
teachers  reju-esented  in  this  stuc^.  Fifty-six  per  cent  of  the  teach- 
ers in  these  two  schools  thou^t  their  schools  were  doing  a satisfac- 
tory or  better  Job. 

Section  II.  The  four  questions  asked  in  Section  II  were  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  opinions  of  the  laboratory  teachers 
as  to  which  system,  a car^s  laboratory  school  or  the  public  schools. 
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could  provide  the  most  desirable  opportunities  for  atudeat-teaching, 
demonstration  and  participation,  experimentation,  and  community  serv- 
ice. Th»  assiunption  was  made  that  ample  funds  wei^  available  to  de- 
velop either  type  program.  Table  28  gives  the  cea^iled  results  of 
this  section. 

Question  one  asked  in  which  could  the  most  desirable  student- 
teaching experiences  best  be  provided,  a laboratory  school  under  the 
administration  of  the  college  of  education,  or  an  internship  or 
cadet-type  student-teaching  progrcoa  conducted  in  the  puOslio  schools, 
of  the  172  laboratory  teaohsrs  answering,  08  i»r  cent  believed  that 
the  best  program  could  be  developed  in  the  laboratory  school  and  2^ 
per  cent  believed  that  the  best  pi*ogram  could  be  developed  in  the 
public  schools. 

Question  two  asked  in  xhlch  oould  the  most  desirable  oppoir— 
tunlties  for  demonstration  best  be  provided,  a laboratory  school  under 
the  administration  of  the  college  of  education  or  an  internship  or 
cadet-type  student-teaching  program  conducted  in  the  public  schools. 

A large  majority  of  the  laboratory  teachers,  89  per  cent,  thought 
that  the  most  desirable  opportunities  for  deraonstratiMi  could  best 
be  provided  in  the  laboratory  school,  with  only  11  per  cent  choosing 
the  public  schools. 

Queaticm  three  asked  in  i*ioh  oouOd  the  most  desirable  op- 
portunities for  experimentatiim  be  provided,  a laboratory  school  under 
the  administration  of  the  college  of  education  or  the  public  schools. 
An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  laboratory  teachers,  90  per  cent. 
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TABLE  28 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  CAMPUS  LABORATORY  TEACHERS  AS  TO  BEST  TOE 
PROGRAMS  FOR  STUDENT-TEACHING,  DEMONSTRAHON, 
EXPERIMENTATION,  AND  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 


Questixm  No.  Reporting  Per  Cent 

Per  Itea 


1.  Desirable  student-teaching  ex- 
periences can  best  be  provided  for 
int 

(a)  A laboratory  school  ixnder  the 
adtaiilnistration  of  the  college 


of  education 

99 

58 

(b)  An  Intemi^ip  or  cadet-type 
student-teaching  pzx>graa  in 
the  public  schools 

73 

U2 

Total 

17? 

155 

2.  Desirable  opportunities  for  dent- 
onstratlon  can  best  be  provided  for 
int 

(a)  A laboratory  school  under  the 
administration  of  the  college 
of  education 

152 

89 

(b)  An  internship  or  cadet-type 
student-teaching  program  in 
the  public  schools 

19 

11 

Total 

171 

100 

3*  Desirable  t^portunities  for  ex- 
perim«itation  can  best  be  provided 
for  int 

(a)  A laboratory  school  under  the 
administration  of  the  college 
of  education 

153 

90 

(b)  An  internship  or  oadet-type 
student-teaching  prograa  in 

the  public  schools  1?  10 


Total 

170 

100 

U.  Opportunities  for  oomnninlty  serv- 
ice prt^ams  are  better  int 

(a)  A laboratory  school  under  the 
administration  of  the  oolite 
of  education 

25 

16 

(b)  Programs  developed  and  con- 
ducted in  the  public  schools 

136 

8U 

Total 

161 

100 
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thought  ttiat  experimentation  could  best  be  carried  wi  in  the  labora^ 
tory  school,  whereas  only  10  per  cent  thou^t  the  public  schools  were 
better  for  this  purpose. 

Question  four  asked  in  nhioh  could  the  most  desirable  oppor* 
tunitles  for  coEsaunlty  service  best  be  provided,  a laboratory  school 
under  the  administration  of  the  college  of  education  or  the  public 
schools.  The  large  majority  of  the  laboratory  teachers,  8U  per  cent, 
felt  that  a conmunity  service  program  could  best  be  provided  in  the 
public  schools,  with  only  16  per  cent  indicating  the  laboratory  school. 

In  ccaiparing  toe  results  of  Seoticm  I with  Section  II,  it  is 
found  that,  whereas  73  per  cent  of  toe  laboratory  teachers  beHeved 
that  the  laboratory  schools  were  being  used  in  a satisfactory  or  bet> 
ter  manner  for  student-teaching,  only  58  per  cent  of  them  thought 
the  use  of  the  laboratory  school  is  better  than  the  use  of  public 
schools  for  this  purpose.  Vihereas  89  per  cent  of  toe  Itooratory 
teachers  felt  the  most  desirable  opportunities  for  providing  dei»}n- 
stratlon  could  best  be  provided  in  the  laboratory  school,  only  63  per 
cent  felt  that  the  laboratory  schools  are  currently  being  used  in  a 
satisfactory  or  better  manner  for  Ihis  purpose.  For  purposes  of 
providing  desirable  opportunities  for  ejqperimentation,  90  per  cent  of 
the  teachers  believed  that  the  laboratory  school  was  bestj  however, 

59  per  cent  believed  that  the  current  use  of  laboratory  schools  for 
this  purpose  was  less  than  satisfactory  or  poor.  Although  $9  per 
cent  of  toe  laboratory  teachers  thought  that  toe  laboratory  schools 
were  being  used  in  a satisfactory  or  better  manner  for  providing  com- 
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■unity  aenricea,  81*  per  cent  of  them  thought  that  the  pifijUc  achoola 
could  develop  a better  cwmaunity  searvice  program  than  the  laboratory 
achool.  It  becomes  particularly  obvious  that  the  l^ratory  school 
teachers  do  not  believe  that  the  best  possible  use  is  being  made  of 
the  laboratory  schools  for  purposes  of  observation  and  doaonetration 
and  experimentation. 

Section  III.  In  Section  III,  the  laboratory  teachers  were 
asked  to  indicate  the  major  problems,  if  any,  they  had  experienced 
wtxich  prevented  the  good  use  of  the  laboratory  school.  Table  29  gives 
the  responses  to  this  questicau  The  questionnaires  of  the  laboratory 
school  faculty  and  those  filled  out  by  teachers  who  taught  in  both  the 
laboratory  school  and  the  college  are  all  Included  in  this  table. 

These  responses  are  listed  in  order  of  the  frequency  of  appearance, 
with  the  number  of  teachers  who  listed  each  problem  being  indicated. 

An  analysis  of  these  responses  shows  that  most  of  the  problems 
fall  loosely  into  four  categories,  namely,  (a)  those  concerned  with 
|4iysical  facilities,  (b)  those  concerned  with  the  adailnistration 
si^rvlsion  of  the  school,  (c)  those  concerned  with  the  student- teach<> 
ing  program,  and  (d)  those  concerned  with  overloading  the  faculty. 

Some  of  the  problems  come  under  more  than  one  head;  the  rest  of  the 
responses  are  miscellaneous  in  nature. 

In  the  first  of  these  areas,  the  physical  facilities,  cane  such 
problons  as  number  one  (lack  of  adequate  facilities)  with  27  teachers 
listing  i^,  number  28  (too  rapid  expansion),  and  niraber  32  (the  use  of 
the  same  classrocras  and  facilities  by  both  the  laboratory  echool  and 
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TABLE  29 

MAJOR  PROBLiaiS  LISTED  BI  UB(»ATC«T  TEACHERS 
Problem  Mo.  List- 


Ing  It 


!•  The  lack  of  adequate  facUitiee  (space^^  materials^  etc.)  27 

2.  Overloading  the  laboratory  school  with  student->teachers  23 

3.  Laboratory  teachers  have  too  full  schedule  21 

U*  'Rie  lack  of  coordination  between  college  of  education  and 

laboratory  school  19 

5*  The  basic  school  purposes  and  understandings  not  ccasnon  to 

laboratory  faculty  as  a whole  18 

6*  There  is  no  time  for  conferences  to  plan  and  evalxiate  ac- 
tivities 17 

7.  CAis^rvational  experiences  are  poorly  schedule,  planned, 

and  executed  17 

8.  There  is  insufficient  laboratory  personnel  17 

9.  The  fact  that  student-teachers  are  not  in  the  laboratory 

school  the  entire  school  day  17 

10.  The  frequent  change  of  admlnlstratim  16 

11.  The  rapid  turnover  in  the  laboratory  staff  lU 

12.  'Rie  lack  of  sufficient  fhnds  lU 

13.  The  lack  of  understanding  of  the  laboratory  school  by  other 

departments  13 

lli.  The  student  body  of  the  laboratory  school  is  not  a normal  one  13 

15»  The  need  for  greater  use  of  the  laboratory  school  for  demon- 
stration by  the  college  faculty  11 

16.  The  laboratory  school  is  an  artificial  situation  9 

17.  The  lack  of  conaaon  point  of  view  among  laboratory  teachers  8 

Id.  A weak  administration  in  the  laboratory  school  8 

19.  The  lack  of  sufficient  cl^ical  help  8 

20.  The  lack  of  cleaz-out  administrative  authority  7 

21.  Experimental  studies  are  interrupted  or  blocked  7 

22.  The  student-teachers  are  poorly  prepared  for  student-teaching  7 

23.  Mo  planned  j;a‘0gram  between  laboratory  school  faculty  and 

college  faculty  for  observation  and  participation  purposes  5 

2U.  An  unequal  distribution  of  student-teachers  U 

25.  Divorcing  student-teaching  from  the  laboratory  school  causes 

lack  of  leadership  in  this  field  U 

26.  The  lack  of  security  in  laboratory  positicm  2 

27.  The  lack  of  rapport  between  laboratory  teachers  and  labora- 
tory pupils  due  to  constant  change  in  teaching  per»>nnel  2 

28.  Too  r«q>id  expansion  of  laboratory  school  program  1 

29.  The  lack  of  tradition  1 

30.  The  lack  of  discipline  and  child  growth  in  laboratory  school  1 

31.  The  additude  of  the  general  public  towa3?d  the  laboratory 

school  is  bad  1 

32.  The  use  of  same  c^assroms  and  facilities  by  botti  laboratory 

school  and  college  creates  problems  1 
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the  college)*  Number  12  (t^e  lack  of  sufficient  funds)  is  closely 
allied  to  this  area*  It  is  obvious  that  these  problems  are  very  real, 
especially  in  scmne  of  the  sdiools*  Many  sub*standard  rooms  in  terns 
of  else  are  currently  being  used^  and  many  classrooms  have  as  mazqr  as 
forty  pupils  using  them  per  period*  These  are  problems,  hcrarever, 
that  can  be  solved  only  by  the  construoticm  of  plant  facilities, 
the  additloa  of  new  facilities,  decreasing  the  number  of  students, 
or  remodeling  the  present  plants*  'Rie  solution  of  these  problems  is 
not  Inherent  in  the  present  personnel,  but  is  dependmat  upon  the 
availability  of  suffLcl^t  funds  to  oozreot  them* 

Ihe  second  area,  that  of  the  administration  and  supervision 
of  the  laboratory  school,  is  of  greateu*  significance,  both  in  t^nts 
of  the  number  listing  problems  in  this  area  and  in  the  ability  of  the 
present  personnel  to  solve  sudi  problems*  NuBd>er  U (the  lack  of  co» 
ordination  between  the  college  of  educatioi  and  laboratory  school) 
heads  the  list  with  19  teachers  specifying  it*  Number  5 (the  basic 
school  purposes  and  imderstandings  not  common  to  the  laboratory  facul- 
ty as  a whole)  follows  closely  with  18  teachers  listing  it*  Number  6 
(no  time  for  conferences  to  plan  and  evaluate  activities)  was  giv^ 
by  17  teachers,  with  number  10  (frequent  change  of  administration) 
'b^ng  given  by  16*  Also  mentioned  frequ«itly  by  teachers  were  number 
11  (the  rapid  turnover  of  staff),  niunber  13  (the  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  laboratory  school  by  other  depsiitments) , and  number  lU  (the 
student  body  of  the  laboratory  school  is  not  a normal  one).  Number 
17  (the  lack  of  a cxmimon  point  of  view  amoixg  the  laboratory  school 
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teachers)  is  closely  allied  to  nvaiber  ^ given  abovei  probably  the 
teachers  meant  the  sane  thing.  Eight  teachers  felt  the  a<±Blid.stra^ 
tion  was  weak  (numbOT  18)^  and  7 felt  that  -there  -was  no  clear  de- 
marcation of  administrative  authority  (niuaber  20).  Several  of  the 
other  problems,  listed  by  cmly  one  teacher  each,  were  directly  re- 
lated to  these  mentioned,  or  were  outgrowths  of  them.  Several  prob- 
lems, such  as  the  rapid  turnover  in  staff  and  the  lack  of  clear-out 
administrati-re  authority,  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  preceding 
oliapters.  It  is  very  slpiifio^t  that  of  the  32  problems  listed, 
nuare  than  18  are  directly  concerned  with  the  actBinistrative  and 
supervisory  functions  of  the  laboratory  schools. 

The  third  area,  that  which  is  concerned  with  the  student- 
teaching  program,  is  second  in  number  of  req;}on8es.  Ihe  problem 
menti<»ied  most  often  in  this  cozmeotion  is  nvmher  2 (overloading  the 
laboratory  school  with  studenb-teachers)  idiioh  23  teaches  listed. 
Number  7 (observational  experiences  are  poorly  scheduled,  planned, 
and  executed)  c<»aes  n^t  with  17  teachers  listing  it,  with  nuaiber  9 
(student-teachers  are  not  in  the  school  the  entire  school  day)  also 
being  given  by  17  teachers.  Eleven  teachers  felt  that  the  laboratory 
school  was  not  being  used  adequately  for  purposes  of  demonstration 
(nuober  15) » anq  7 felt  that  the  student-teachers  were  poorly  pre- 
pared for  student-teaching  (number  22).  Nuoher  23  (no  planned  pro- 
gram for  observatlcxi  and  participation  purposes)  and  number  2k  (un- 
equal distribution  of  student-teaushers)  are  also  given  by  several 
teachers.  Several  other  problems  were  mentioned  by  at  least  one 
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teacher  in  this  area. 

The  fourth  area,  that  of  overloading  the  laboratory  faculty, 
is  actually  a part  of  the  second  and  third  areas.  It  is  treated 
separately  duo  to  the  fact  that  it  was  listed  so  oiany  tines  by  so 
nany  different  teachers.  This  emf^asis  upon  this  problem  by  the 
teachers  concerned  is  indicative  of  its  importance  and  seriousness. 
Twenty-three  teachers  felt  that  the  laboratory  teachers  were  ovw 
loaded  witdi  student-teadiers  (nusftier  2)|  21  teachers  felt  that  the 
laboratory  teachers  carried  too  fell  schedules  (nmber  3)  j 17  felt 
that  there  was  insufficient  persotuiel  (number  8)f  and  1*  felt  that 
there  was  an  unequal  distributicm  of  stud«at-teaohors  (number  2li). 

The  validity  of  this  problem  is  substantiated  by  the  results  of  the 
foraula  from  page  U5,  which  proved  that  only  5 of  the  11  schools  can 
adequately  give  the  present  Timber  of  student-teachers  the  minimum 
student-teadiing  expcrioaces  at  both  the  elementary  and  the  second- 
ary levels. 

Teachers  in  Both  the  College  and  Laboratory  School 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  section,  18  of  the  labora- 
tory teachers  also  teach  in  the  college  or  department  of  educati<Hi. 
These  were  tabulated  separately  in  that  they  mi^t  have  a different 
viewpoint  inasmuch  as  Uxey  teach  at  both  levels.  Table  30  gives  the 
results  of  the  answers  of  this  group  to  Section  I,  and  Table  31  gives 
the  answers  to  Section  II  of  the  questionnaire.  Section  III,  which 
asked  for  the  problems  experienced,  was  included  in  Table  29  with 
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those  of  the  teachers  who  teach  In  the  laboratory  school  only* 

Section  I*  In  evaluating  the  present  use  of  the  laboratory, 
schools  for  purposes  of  studenb-teaching,  28  per.crait  of  the  teach- 
ers indicated  that  it  was  very  good^  11  per  cent  goody  39  per  cent 
satisfaetoryy  17  per  cent  fairly  satisfactory,  and  only  5 per  cent 
poor*  This  gives  a total  of  88  per  cent  who  believed  that  the  pres- 
ent use  for  this  purpose  was  satisfactory  or  better* 

In  evaluating  the  present  use  of  the  laboratory  schools  for 
the  purposes  of  demonstration  and  participation,  12  per  cent  thought 
that  it  was  very  good,  23  per  cent  good,  hX  per  cent  satisfactcnry,  12 
per  cent  fairly  satisfactory,  and  12  per  cent  poor.  This  gives  a. 
total  of  76  per  cent  who  thou^t  that  the  present  use  of  the  labora- 
tory schools  for  this  purpose  was  satisfactory  or  better. 

In  evaluating  the  present  use  of  the  laboratory  schools  for 
the  purposes  of  e3cperim«itati<Mi,  6 per  cent  believed  that  it  was 
very  good,. 11  per  cent  good,  18  per  cent  satisfactory,  18  per  cent 
^^Irly  satisfactory,  and  U7  per  cent  poor*  This  gives  a total  of 
65  per  cent  who  felt  that  the  present  use  of  the  laboratwy  schools 
for  experimaitation  was  less  than  satisfactory. 

In  evaluating  the  present  use  of  the  laboratory  schools  for 
the  purposes  of  coHanunity  service,  none  thought  that  it  was  very 
good,  29  per  cent  thought  that  it  was  good,  12  per  cent  satisfactory, 
35  per  cent  fairly  satisfactory,  and  21*  per  cait  poor*  This  gives  a 
total  of  59  per  cent  who  felt  that  the  pi:*e8ent  use  of  the  laboratory 
schools  for  providing  community  services  is  less  than  satisfactory* 
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TABLE  30 

EVALUATION  BY  TEACHERS  WHO  TEACH  IN  BOTH  COLLEGE  AND  U'BQRATORI 
SCHOOLS  AS  TO  THE  PRESENT  USE  OP  THEIH  LABORATORY  SCHOOLS  FOR 
STUDENT-TEACHINQ,  OBSERVATION,  AND  PARTICIPATION, 
EXPraiMENTATION,  AND  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 


Question  No* 

of 

Teachers 

P 

PS 

S 

a 

VO 

Total 

Reporting 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1*  The  use  of  your  labora«> 

tory  school  by  the  college 
of  edueatioD  in  its  teacher^ 
education  program  for  pur«» 
poses  of  student^teaching 
ist 

18 

5 

17 

39 

11 

28 

100 

2*  The  use  of  your  labora:* 
tory  school  by  the  college 
of  education  in  its  teacher**' 
education  program  for  pur** 

poses  of  demcmstration  and 
participation  ist 

17 

12 

12 

la 

23. 

12 

100 

3*  Ttie  use  of  your  laboratory 
school  for  purposes  of  ex* 
perimentation  ist 

17 

U7 

18 

18 

11 

6 

100 

U*  The  use  of  your  labora* 
tory  school  for  purposes  of* 

> 

coenunlty  service  1st 

17 

2U 

35 

12 

29 

0 

100 

P - Poor 

PS  - Fairly  Satisfactory 
S - Satisfactory 
0 - Good 
VO  - Very  Good 


Section  II » Table  31  giree  the  opinions  of  this  group  of 
teachers  as  to  which  type  program  was  preferred  in  each  of  the  four 
functions.  Seventy-one  thought  that  the  most  desirable  student- 
teaching experiences  could  best  be  provided  in  a laboratory  school 
under  the  administration  of  the  college  of  educatlcsiy  whereas  only 
2l*  per  cent  thought  that  an  Internship  or  cadet— type  pirogrmss  in  the 
public  schools  was  best. 

One  hundred  per  cent  of  these  teachers  thought  that  the  moat 
desirable  opportvmitles  for  demonstration  could  be  provided  in  the 
laboratory  schools  uiuier  the  administration  of  the  collide  of  eduoa- 
tion^  and  100  per  cent  thought  that  the  most  desirable  opportunities 
for  experliuentation  could  be  provided  in  the  laboratory  school  under 
the  administration  of  the  college  of  education.  Twenty-three  per 
cent  believed  that  opportunities  for  oonununity  sei*vice  were  better 
in  a laboratory  school  under  the  administration  of  the  collie  of 
education,  whereas  77  per  cent  believed  that  opportunities  for  cgbj- 
munity  service  could  be  found  in  programs  developed  and  conduct«i  in 
the  public  schools. 

College  Teachers 

The  same  questionnaire  that  was  given  to  the  laboratory  school 
teachers  was  also  given  to  the  college  teachers.  An  effort  was  made 
to  give  a questionnaire  to  every  available  college  faculty  member  in 
the  colleges  or  departments  of  education.  A total  of  80  questionnaires 
were  given|  $8,  or  73  per  cent,  were  returned.  Table  32  gives  the  re- 
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TABLE  31 

?c  WHO  TEACH  IN  BOTH  COLLBOE  AND  UBORATORT 

SCHOOp  AS  TO  THE  BEST  TYPE  PBOORAMS  FOR  STOOENT-TEACHINO. 
DEMONSTRATION,  EXmilffiMTATION,  AW  COMTOTITI  SERVICE 


QuestloB 


No.  Report^  Per 

Per  Item  Cent 


1*  Desirable  practice-teaching  experiences 
best  be  provided  for  ini 

(a)  A laboratory  school  under  the  administration 
of  the  college  of  education 

(b)  An  internship  or  cadet-type  student-teach- 
ing pr<^ram  in  the  public  schools 


2*  Desirable  opportmlties  for  demonstration 
can  best  be  provided  for  int 

(a)  A laboratory  school  under  the  adninis- 
tration  of  the  college  of  education 

(b)  An  intwi^ip  or  cadet-type  student- 
teaching  program  in  the  public  schools 

3*  Desirable  opportunities  for  experimentation 
can  best  be  provided  for  ini 

(a)  A laboratory  school  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  collie  of  education 

(b)  An  internship  or  cadet-type  student- 
teaching  program  in  the  public  schools 

U*  Opporttmlties  for  coimnunlty  sezvlce  programs 
are  better  ini 

(a)  A laboratory  school  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  college  of  edxication 

(b)  Programs  developed  and  cMjducted  in  the 
public  schools 


12 

71 

h 

Total 

2U 

111 

100 

0 

Total  Hi 

0 

100 

15 

100 

0 

Total  15 

0 

100 

3 

23 

10 

Total  13 

J7 

100 

* One  preferred  a combination  of  (a)  and  (b). 
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suits  of  Section  I as  to  the  evaluation  of  the  present  use  and  Table 
33  gives  the  results  of  Section  II  as  to  the  opinions  of  these  col- 
lege faculty  members*  Table  3ii  gives  the  results  of  Section  III9  in 
itiilch  the  main  problems  experienced  were  listed* 

Section  I*  Table  32  shows  that  5 per  cent  of  the  college 
teachers  felt  that  the  present  use  of  the  laboratory  school  for  pur- 
poses of  student-teaching  was  very  good,  23  per  cent  felt  It  was  good, 
y9  per  cent  felt  It  was  satisfactory,  33  per  cent  felt  that  It  was 
fairly  satisfactory,  and  ix>ne  felt  tdiat  It  was  poor*  'Hils  gives  a 
total  of  67  per  c^t  1^0  thought  that  the  present  use  of  the  labora- 
tory school  for  this  purpose  was  satisfactory  or  better* 

In  evaluating  the  present  use  of  the  laboratory  schools  for 
the  purposes  of  demonstration  and  participation,  none  believed  Uuit 
it  was  very  good,  28  per  cent  believed  that  It  was  good,  36  per  cent 
believed  that  It  was  satisfactory,  29  per  cent  believed  it  was  fairly 
satisfactory,  and  7 per  cent  believed  It  was  poor*  ^Rils  gives  a total 
of  6U  per  cent  of  the  college' teachers  who  believed  that  the  iresent 
uee  of  the  laboratory  school  for  this  purpose  was  satlsfactcnry  or 
better* 

The  fresent  use  of  the  laboratory  schocQ.  for  purposes  of  ex- 
perimentation was  marked  poor  by  SL  per  cent  of  the  college  teaohors, 
fairly  satisfactory  by  31  per  cent,  satisfactory  by  18  per  cent,  good 
by  18  per  cent,  and  very  good  by  none*  This  gives  a total  of  82  per 
cent  of  the  college  teachers  who  felt  the  present  use  of  the  labora- 
tory school  for  the  purposes  of  experimentation  was  less  than  satis- 
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TABLE  32 

EVALUATION  BI  COLLIDE  TEACHERS  AS  TO  THE  PRESENT  USE  OF  THEIR 
LABORATORY  SCHOOLS  FCR  STUDENT-TEACHING,  OBSERVATION  AND 
PARTICIPAnON,  EXPERIMENTATION,  AND  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 


Question  No*  Teachers  P FS  S 0 VQ  Total 

Reporting  % % % % % % 


1*  The  use  of  your  labora- 
tory school  by  the  college 
of  education  in  its  teacher- 
education  program  for  pur- 
poses of  student-teaching 

ies  58  0 33  35  23  5 100 

2*  The  use  of  your  laborer 
tory  school  by  the  college 
of  education  in  its  teacher- 


education  program  for  pur- 
poses of  demonstration  and 


partioipati(Mi  ist 

58 

7 

29 

36 

28 

0 

100 

3*  The  use  of  your  labora- 
tory school  for  purposes 
of  experimentation  1st 

57 

51 

31 

18 

18 

0 

100 

U*  The  use  of  your  labora- 
tory school  for  purposes 
of  community  senrice  1st 

50 

20 

Ut 

16 

16 

it 

100 

P - Poor 

FS  - Fairly  Satisfactory 
S - Satisfactory 
0 — Good 
VO  - Very  Good 
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factory*  The  college  teachers  probably  hare  a more  formal  inter* 
pretation  of  experimentation  than  have  the  laboratory  teachers* 

In  evaluating  the  present  use  of  the  laboratory  school  for 
the  purposes  of  community  sezvicoy  h per  cent  of  the  college  teach* 
era  believed  that  it  mas  very  good,  16  per  cent  good,  16  per  cent 
satisfactory,  UI4  per  cmt  fairly  satisfactory,  and  20  per  cent  poor* 
This  gives  a total  of  6U  per  cent  of  the  college  teachers  who  felt 
that  the  present  use  of  the  laboratory  schools  for  community  serr* 
ice  was  less  than  satisfactory* 

Section  II*  Table  33  gives  the  results  of  Seotion  II  of  the 
questionnaires  filled  out  by  college  teachers,  indicating  iixe  iimbvr 
answering  each  question,  the  number  choosing  each  item,  and  the  per 
cent  choosing  each  item.  Sixty>-8ix  p«r  cent  of  the  college  teachers 

f 

believed  that  the  most  desirable  practlce*teaohing  experiences  could 
be  provided  in  an  internship  or  cadet*type  program  in  the  public 
schools,  whereas  only  3U  per  cent  believed  that  the  laboratory  school 
offered  the  most  desirable  opportunities*  Ninety*five  per  cent  be- 
lleved  that  the  most  desirable  opportunities  for  demonstratioa  could 
be  provided  in  the  laboratory  school  under  the  administration  of  the 
college  of  eaucation,  whereas  only  5 per  cent  believed  that  a better 
progrwB  could  be  developed  in  the  public  schools.  As  for  providing 
the  most  desirable  opportunities  for  experimentati<m,  100  per  cent 
thought  that  this  purpose  (X>uld  best  be  provided  for  in  a Isborat^y 
school  under  the  administration  of  the  college  of  education.  Seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  college  teachers  ttx>ught  that  the  best  oppor* 
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TABLE  33 

OPINIONS  OF  COLLBOE  TEAGHfES  AS  T3  THE  BEST  TYPE  PROGRAMS 
FOR  STUDENT-TEACHINQ,  DEMONSTRATION,  EXPI-RIM0ITATIOH, 
AND  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 


Question 

No*  Report- 
ing Per  Itas 

Per 

Cent 

!•  Desirable  studenV*teaching  experiences  can  best 
be  provided  for  ini 

(a)  A laboratory  school  under  the  adBinistraticm 

of  the  college  of  education 
(b)  An  int^nship  or  cadet-type  studentn*teaohing 

20 

3U 

program  in  the  public  schools 

38 

66 

2.  Desirable  opportunities  for  demonstratian  can 
best  be  provided  for  ini 

(a)  A laboratory  school  under  the  administratirai 

Total  58 

100 

of  the  college  of  education 
(b)  An  internship  or  eadet*type  student*«teadiing 

95 

program  in  the  public  schools 

^ - 

-i 

3*  Desirable  opportunities  for  eaqierimentation 
can  best  be  provided  for  ini 

(a)  A laboratory  school  under  the  acbiinistratlon 

Total  57 

100 

of  the  college  of  education 
(b)  An  interrship  of  cad  at- type  student-tearfiii^ 

$6 

100 

progrmn  in  the  public  schools 

0 

0 

ii*  Opportunities  for  community  service  programs 
are  better  ini* 

Total  56 

100 

(a)  A li^oratory  school  und^  Uie  administration 

of  the  college  of  education 
(b)  Prc^ams  developed  and  conducted  in  the  pub- 

12 

25 

lie  schools 

36 

Total  U8* 

100 

^ Two  college  teachers  stated  that  the  type  school  was  not  a fao* 
tor  in  the  deYelopment  of  coRBsunity  service  pr<%raas« 
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tunitles  for  coanunlty  service  prograas  were  In  pirograas  developed 
in  the  piiblic  schools,  irtiereas  2^  per  cent  thought  that  the  best  op- 
portunities were  found  in  a laboratory  school* 

Section  III,  The  responses  given  by  tho  college  teachers  as 
to  problems  experienced  which  have  prevented  the  good  use  of  the 
laboratory  schools  more  or  less  fall  into  the  same  four  categories 
as  ttose  of  the  laboratory  teachers*  One  main  difference,  however, 
is  in  the  eii^i^uisis  placed  upcm  the  problems*  Hie  laboratory  teachers, 
for  instance,  mentioned  the  lack  of  i^ysioal  facilities  more  than  did 
the  college  teachers,  whereas  the  college  tea<^sra  mentioned  adminis- 
trative and  supervisory  problems  most,  with  problems  concerning 
student-teaching  also  being  mentiemed  more  than  physical  problems* 
However,  the  lack  of  adequate  facilities  (number  3)  and  the  lack  of 
funds  (number  $)  were  mentioned  by  27  collie  teachers* 

The  college  teachers  appeared  particularly  concerned  with 
administrative  and  supervisory  problems*  Fifteen  of  them  listed  fre- 
quent changes  in  administration  (number  2),  13  mentioned  the  rapid 
turnover  in  the  laboratory  staff  (number  U)j  12  felt  the  laboratcwry 
school  was  an  artificial  situation  (number  6)|  8 listed  the  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  laboratory  school  by  other  departments  (number  8)j 
8 mentioned  the  lack  of  understanding  between  the  ooUege  faculty  and 
the  laboratory  school  faculty  (nunfcer  10) | 7 felt  that  the  student 
body  of  the  laboratory  school  was  not  normal  (i»mber  12)  j 7 listed  the 
lack  of  time  to  plan  and  evaluate  activities  on  the  part  of  both  the 
laboratory  and  college  teachers  (number  lJ+)j  and  several  listed  other 
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TABLE  3U 

MAJOR  fROBLEMS  LISTED  BY  CQLLEOE  TBACHIRS 


Probloi  No.  Listing  It 


1.  Overloading  of  laboratory  teachers  with  studeat»teachers  18 

2.  Frequent  changes  in  administration  15 

3.  Lack  of  adequate  facilities  (space,  etc.)  15 

U.  The  rapid  turnover  in  laboratory  staff  13 

5«  The  lack  of  funds  12 

6.  'Rie  laboratOTy  sdiool  is  an  artificial  situation  12 

7.  Ihe  student-teachers  need  a full  day  in  school  in  the  stu- 
dent-teaching program  9 

8.  The  lack  of  understanding  of  the  laboratory  school  by 

other  departments  8 

9.  The  lack  of  sufficient  time  in  observation  and  participa- 
tion before  student-teaching  experiences  8 

10.  The  lack  of  understanding  between  the  college  faculty  and 

the  laboratory  faculty  8 

11.  lack  of  an  adequate  staff  8 

12.  The  lack  of  a nozmal  student  body  7 

13.  The  overloading  of  laboratory  teadiing  schedule  7 

14.  The  lack  of  time  to  plan  and  evaluate  activities  on  the 

part  of  both  laboratory  and  collie  teachers  7 

15«  student-te^shers  receive  distorted  picture  in  the 

laboratory  school  3 

16.  Observation  program  is  poorly  planned  3 

17.  The  laboratory  school  should  be  used  more  for  obs^vation 

and  demonstration  3 

18.  Cooxauting  teachers  have  little  opportunity  to  use  the 

laboratory  school  1 

19.  Studen1>-teachers  feel  that  the  jaractices  they  find  in 
the  laboratory  school  are  not  consistent  with  principles 

of  good  teaching  aa  advocated  in  education  courses  1 

20.  Too  large  a number  using  the  building  1 

21.  Divorcing  stinient-teaching  from  laboratory  school  courses 

causes  lack  of  leadership  in  this  field  1 

22.  Hie  lack  of  discipline  in  laboratory  pupils  1 

23.  The  lack  of  cooperation  of  laboratory  teachers  in  experi- 
mentation 1 

2U.  Hie  overflcm  of  college  of  education  into  laboratwy 

s^ool  space  1 

25*  Talk  of  disbanding  laboratory  school  harmful  to  morale 

of  laboratory  faculty  1 

26.  The  attitude  that  the  laboratory  pre^rara  should  simulate 

public  school  programs  1 

27.  War  interrupted  core  curriculum  experimentatic»  1 

28.  The  fact  that  laboratory  teachers  strive  for  collt^e 

teaching  level  X 
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problems  In  this  area  which  are  shown  in  Table  3U« 

Many  college  teachers  were  also  ccmoemed  with  the  overload~ 
ing  of  the  laboratory  faculty*  Eighteen  listed  the  overloading  of 
laboratory  teachers  with  student-teachers  (nui^er  1)}  8 list^  the 
lack  of  an  adequate  staff  (munber  11)  j 7.  ntentioned  the  overloading 
of  laboratory  teaching  schedule  (number  13) j and  several  others 
mentioned  problras  in  this  area  as  shown  by  Table  3U»  but  which  are 
not  mentioned  here  due  to  the  fact  that  only  one  college  teacher 
listed  it* 

In  the  area  of  student-teachers^  the  college  teachers  recog- 
nised, in  substance,  the  same  problems  as  did  the  laboratory  teachers* 
Sixteen  of  them  recognised  the  fact  that  the  laboratory  teachers 
were  overloaded  with  student-teachers  (number  l)i  9 listed  the  need 
of  having  the  student-teachers  in  the  laboratory  school  for  the  full 
day  (nundser  7)|  8 felt  there  was  insufficient  time  spent  in  observa- 
ticm  and  participation  before  practice  teaching  was  begun  (number  9)j 
3 felt  that  l^e  student-teacher  received  a distorted  picture  in  the 
laboratory  school  (number  I5)j  3 listed  poorly  planned  observation 
programs  (numb^  16)  j 3 felt  the  laboratory  school  should  bo  used 
more  for  observatlm  and  demonstration  (number  17)  j and  several 
others  mentioned  problems  in  this  field* 

In  comparing  the  problems  as  listed  by  the  laboratory  teach- 
ers with  those  as  listed  by  toe  college  teachers,  it  is  highly  sig- 
nificant that  each  of  these  groups  recognised  and  listed  the  same 
problems*  The  major  dlffeirence  was  in  the  emphasis  placed  upon  these 


problemej  the  college  tea<Aers  were  more  concerned  with  administre- 
tive  and  supenrisory  problem*  than  were  the  laboratory  teachers.  In 
substance,  however,  both  groups  were  concerned  with  the  same  four 
areas,  namely,  (a)  the  acteinistrative  and  supervisory,  (b)  the  lack 
of  adequate  physical  facilities,  (c)  the  student^teaching  pz^ogrMB, 
and  (d)  the  overloading  of  the  laboratory  school  faculty. 

Principals 

The  same  questionnaire  that  was  given  to  the  laboratory  school 
and  college  teachers  was  given  to  the  principal  of  each  school  in- 
volved in  this  study.  Of  the  11  questionnaires  given  to  the  11  prin- 
cipals, 10  were  returned.  Three  of  these  were  filled  out  by  the 

In  an  interview  with  the  principal^  the  other  7 were  returned 
by  mail.  This  represents  a return  of  91  per  cent.  Biese  data  are 
treated  separately  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  point  of  view  of 
the  persons  charged  with  the  direct  actainistration  of  the  laboratory 
schools. 

Section  I.  In  evaluating  the  piresent  use  of  the  laboratory 
sdiool  by  the  college  of  education  in  its  teacher-education  program 
for  purposes  of  student-teaching,  1 Indicated  that  it  was  very  good, 

5 good,  2 satisfactory,  2 fairly  satisfactory,  and  none  poor.  This 
gives  a total  of  80  per  cent  of  the  principals  who  believed  that  the 
present  use  of  their  laboratory  schools  for  this  purpose  was  satis- 
factory or  better. 

One  of  tile  principals  thought  that  the  present  use  of  his 
laboratory  adiool  by  the  college  of  education  in  its  teacher-education 
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TABLE  35 

EVALUATION  BY  IME  PRIIKJIPALS  OF  CAMPUS  UBCHlATCmY  SCHOOLS  AS  TO 
THE  PRESENT  USE  OF  THEIR  LABORATORY  SCHOOLS  FOR  STUDENT- 
TEACHING, OBSMVATION  AI®  PARTICIPATION,  EXPERIIIEKTATIOB, 
AND  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 


Question  No*  Teachers  P FS  S Q VQ  TOTAL 

Reporting  % % % % % % 


1*  The  use  of  your  labora- 
tory school  by  the  college 
of  education  in  its  teacher- 
education  program  for  pur- 
poses of  student-teaching 
isi 

2*  The  use  of  your  labora- 
tory school  by  the  college 
of  ediicatlon  in  its  teacher- 
education  program  for  pur- 
poses of  demonstration  and 
participation  isi 
« 

3*  The  \ise  of  your  labora- 
tory school  for  purposes  of 
experimentation  ist 

l4*  The  use  of  your  labora- 
tory school  for  purposes  of 
comBunlty  service  ist 


P - Poor 

F5  - Fairly  Satisfactory 
S - Satisfactory 
0 - Good 
VO  - Very  Good 


10  0 20  20  50  10  100 


10  10  UO  20  30  0 100 


10  60  10  10  10  10  100 


10  30  50  10  10  0 100 


program  for  purposes  of  demonstration  and  partlolpation  iras  poor*  U 
thought  it  was  fairly  satisfactory,  2 thought  that  It  was  satisfao* 
tory,  3 thought  It  was  good,  and  none  thought  It  was  Tsry  good.  ’Rils 
gives  a total  of  ^ per  cent  of  the  principals  idio  thou^t  that  the 
present  use  of  their  schools  for  this  purpose  was  less  than  satisfac- 
tory. 

Six  of  the  principals  thou^t  that  the  present  use  of  their 
laboratory  schools  for  purposes  of  experimentaticai  was  poor,  1 fairly 
satisfactory,  1 satisfactory,  1 good,  and  1 very  good.  This  gives  a 
total  of  70  per  cent  who  thought  that  the  present  use  of  their  schools 
for  this  purpose  was  less  than  satisfactory. 

three  of  the  principals  believed  that  ihe  present  use  of  their 
laboratory  schools  for  purposes  of  coomianity  service  was  poor,  $ fairly 
satisfactory,  1 satisfactory,  1 good,  and  none  very  good.  This  gives 
a total  of  60  per  cent  of  the  principals  idio  believed  that  the  present 
use  of  their  schools  for  this  purpose  was  less  than  satisfactory. 

Section  II.  Table  36  gives  the  results  of  Section  II.  Sixty 
per  cent  of  the  principals  believed  that  the  most  desirable  student- 
teaching  ejqperlences  could  best  be  provided  in  a laboratory  school 
under  the  administration  of  the  college  of  educatiOQ|  30  per  cent  be- 
lieved that  an  internship  or  oadet-type  student-teaching  program 
in  the  public  schools  was  best}  and  1 believed  that  it  took  both 
programs.  One  hundred  per  cent  thought  that  the  most  desirable 
opportunities  for  dwnonstratlon  could  best  be  provided  in  the 
laboratory  school,  and  100  per  cent  thought  ^xat  the  most  deslr- 
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TABLE  36 

OPINIOHS  OF  THE  PRINCIPALS  OF  CAMPUS  LABORATORY  SCHOOLS  AS  TO 
THE  BEST  TYPE  PROGRAMS  FOR  STODEHT-TEACHINO,  DEMONSTRATION, 
EXPERIMENTATION,  AND  COlOdUNITY  SERVICE 


Question  No*  Reporting  Per 

Per  Iten  Cent 


I*  Desirable  student-teaohing  experiences  can 
best  be  proTided  for  ini* 

(a)  A laboratory  school  ujoder  the  administraticm 
of  the  college  of  education 

(b)  An  internship  or  eadet->type  student-teaching 
program  in  the  public  sdiools 

Total 


6 

-2 


2*  Desirable  opportunities  for  demonstration  can 
best  be  prorlded  for  int 

(a)  A laboratory  school  under  the  ati&lnlstra- 
ti(m  of  the  college  of  education 

(b)  An  internship  or  oadet-tyi>e  st\ident-teach- 
Ing  prt^aa  in  the  public  schools 


10 

-£ 

Total  10 


3*  Desirable  opportunities  for  experimentation 
can  best  be  inK>Vided  for  int 

(a)  A laboratory  school  under  the  adalnlstra- 
tlon  of  the  college  of  education 

(b)  An  internship  or  cadet-type  student-teach- 
ing program  in  the  public  schools 


10 

Total  10 


It*  Opportunities  for  community  serrice  programs 
are  better  int 

(a)  A laboratory  school  under  the  admlnlstrar- 

tlcsi  of  the  college  of  education  2 

(b)  Programs  dereloped  and  conducted  in  the 

public  schools  ^ 

Total  9 


60 

22 

90 


100 

0 

100 


100 

0 

100 


22 

78 

100 


» One  felt  the  only  good  type  program  mas  one  which  used  both  pro- 
grams* 
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abl*  <vportunitie8  for  eacperijaentaticm  could  beat  be  provided  In  the 
oaapua  laboratory  school.  ' Seventy-eight  per  cent  believed  that  the 
best  opportunities  for  coisRunity  service  programs  were  in  programs 
developed  and  conducted  in  the  public  schools^  whezeas  only  22  per 
cent  believed  that  such  progrmiis  could  best  be  developed  in  the 
laboratory  school  under  the  administration  of  the  college  of  educa- 
tion. One  principal  did  not  answer  this  question* 

Section  III.  Table  37  gives  the  problms  as  listed  by  the 
prinoipcLls  which  have  prevented  the  best  possible  use  of  the  labora- 
tory schools.  These  problems  are  listed  according  to  the  frequency 
of  occurrence^  and  the  number  of  principals  who  listed  each  problem 
is  indicated.  It  is  highly  significant  that  the  majority  of  these 
problems  are  administrative  in  nature.  It  is  clear  that  the  majority 
of  the  principals^  70  per  c«ut,  felt  that  there  was  no  clear  demai^ 
cation  of  authority  (nueber  1),  or  as  one  principal  stated,  "When  I 
malce  a decision,  I do  not  really  know  if  it  will  stick  or  be  reversed 
or  changed  without  me  even  knowing  it/»  Four  of  the  principals  em- 
phasized this  again  when  they  stated  that  there  was  a need  to  clarify 
in  writing  the  administrative  procedures  (nuBd>er  6).  Another  major 
problem  appears  to  be  the  lack  of  ooopwati<m  and  coordination  be- 
tween the  college  of  education  and  the  laboratory  school)  this  is 
stated  in  number  1*  by  5 principals,  in  number  $ by  $ principals,  in 
nisBber  9 by  I*  principals  and  in  numljer  1$  by  1 principal. 

The  lack  of  funds,  space,  and  equipment  is  mentitmed  by  7 
principals  in  number  1,  and  seven  more  times  in  manber  3.  Four  of 
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TABLE  37 

MAJOR  PROBl£US  LISTED  BY  FKIKCIPALS  OF  {ABORATOfil  SCHOOLS 
Proble*  Ho,  Uating  It 


1,  DlTlded  authozdtjr— ^ clear  deoar cation  of 

authocrlty  7 

2,  The  lack  of  fizids  and  equlpnant  7 

3*  Too  crowded;  lack  of  space  and  facilities  7 

U»  The  lack  of  cooperative  planning  on  the  part  of 

laboratory  school  and  college  of  education  faculties  $ 
5*  The  lack  of  use  by  the  college  professors  of  the 

laboratory  school  facilities  5 

6,  The  need  to  claz*ify  in  writing  the  administrative 

procedures  It 

, 7*  The  need  for  a peer  relationship  betseen  collie 

faculty  and  laboratory  faculty  Jl* 

8,  The  lack  of  time  for  adequate  staff  planning  U 

9*  The  lack  of  appreciation  on  part  of  the  university 

of  the  problems  of  the  laboratory  school  It 

10,  The  need  for  the  development  of  policies  and  pro- 

cedures relative  to  observation,  research  projects, 
etc,  3 

11,  The  lack  of  trained  laboratory  teachers  3 

12,  An  inadequate  salary  schedule  2 

13,  The  pupils  do  not  feel  the  laboratory  school  is 

their  school  2 

Hi,  The  fact  that  tJie  stodent-teachers  are  not  in 

the  laboratory  school  the  full  school  day  1 

15*  Conflicts  between  the  schedules  of  the  college 

and  laboratory  school  1 

16,  Too  many  college  activities  utUlsixig  laboratory 

space  and  equipment  1 

17*  The  size  of  the  laboratory  school  in  relation  to 
the  college  of  education  is  too  small  to  make  the 
four  uses  for  vhich  it  was  established  possible  to 
any  practical  extent  1 
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the  principals  stressed  the  need  for  a peer  relationship  betnem  the 
college  faculty  and  the  laboratory  faculty^  ehi<^  is  closely  related 
to  the  lack  of  cooperation  and  coordination  betireen  the  tiro  faculties* 
One  principal  made  a very  significant  statement  ehen  he  pointed  out 
that  the  sise  of  the  laboratory  school  in  relation  to  the  size  of 
the  college  of  educatioa  was  too  small  to  make  the  four  uses  for 
shich  it  was  established  possible  to  any  practical  ext«it  (number  17)* 

Intenriews  with  Deans 

As  one  method  of  gathering  data«  the  writer  endeavored  to 
Interview  personally  each  dean  or  head  of  the  college  of  education. 

It  was  possible  to  interview  only  eight  of  these,  which  represents 
approxlinately  73  per  cent  of  the  sohools  involved*  A schedule,  a 
copy  of  which  is  included  in  the  App«tdix,  was  used  which  was  spe~ 
cifioally  directed  toward  obtaining  the  opinion  of  each  department 
and  college  head  conoeming  four  questimsi  namely,  (a)  an  evalua- 
tl<m  of  the  present  funotione  of  the  laboratojry  school,  (b)  the  use 
of  funds  currently  being  spent  in  laboratory  eohools,  (c)  the  feasi<» 
bility  of  carrying  on  eoq}erimental  studies  in  other  than  oaiqms 
laboratory  schools,  and  (d)  the  primary  function  for  itiich  a labora- 
tory school  should  be  used*  The  results  of  these  interviews  are 
shown  in  Tables  38  and  39* 

In  answering  the  question  as  to  whether  he  desired  to  retain 
the  laboratory  school  or  to  use  the  funds  ciarrently  being  spent  for 
its  operaidon  in  other  ways  in  ■Uie  teachesr-education  program^  h of 
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TABLE  38 

ANSWERS  OF  DEANS  OR  HEADS  OF  G0LLH3ES  OR  DEPARTIf^TS 
OF  EDUGAHON  IN  THE  DiTERVIESrS 


Question 


Answers 


X«  If  could  use  the  funds  now  Keep  school 
being  spent  on  the  laboratory  school 
In  other  ways  in  t!ie  teacher-«duca- 
ti<m  program,  would  you  rather  do  so 
or  keep  the  laboratory  school?  U 


Use  funds 
other  ways 


h 


2«  If  educational  experiments  cannot  Could  not  be 

be  carried  on  in  campus  laboratory 

schools,  where,  in  your  opinion,  can 

they  be  carried  on?  6 


Limited  way 
public  school 

2 


3«  In  your  (pinion,  for  ahieh  of  the 
foUowlng  should  a campus  laboratory 
school  be  primarily  used—student* 
teaching,  demonstration  and  partioi>» 
pation,  experimentation,  or  oonnunlty 
service? 


Students 
teaching  , 

0 

Experimen* 

tatlon 

0 


Demonstration 
and  partici- 
pation 
8 . 
CoBanunity 
service 
0 
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the  deans  stated  that  they  eould  keep  the  laboratory  st^ool,  and  U 
stated  that  they  sotild  rather  use  the  funds  in  other  ways*  Teo  of 
these  felt  that  the  laboratory  school  :Siould  be  retained  as  the 
focal  point  of  the  entire  teachex>>eduoation  prograa*  Asked  where 
educational  experiments  could  be  carried  on  if  not  in  caapus  labora- 
tory schools^  6 deans  thought  that  experiments  could  not  successfully 
be  carried  on  any  other  place,  whereas  2 l^ou^t  that  limited  ex- 
perimentation could  be  cairrled  on  in  the  public  scdiools.  Most  of 
ttien  bellered,  however,  that  the  public  schools  were  too  limited  in 
facilities,  trained  personnel,  and  funds  to  attempt  aqperimentation, 
as  well  as  having  the  problem  of  having  to  gain  the  complete  approval 
of  the  patrons  for  the  use  of  the  school  for  experimental  studies* 

This  latter  would  not  be  a factor  in  the  campus  laboratory  school 
as  experimentation  is  implied  in  its  very  nme»  All  eight  of  the 
deans  stated  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  laboratory  school  in 
current  teacher-education  pr(^rams  should  be  demonstration  and  par- 
ticipation* The  main  reason  given  for  this  was  that  the  facilities 
of  the  laboratory  schools  are  entirely  too  limited  to  permit  the  de- 
velopment of  a student-teaching  program  for  the  present  large  number 
of  student-teachers* 

In  evaluating  the  present  use  of  the  laboratory  school  for 
the  purposes  of  providing  student-teaching,  one  believed  that  it  was 
very  good,  1 believed  that  it  was  good,  li  believed  it  was  satisfactory, 
and  2 believed  it  was  fairly  satisfactory*  One  dean  thought  that  the 
present  use  of  the  laboratory  school  for  purposes  of  deraonstoatlcn 
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TABLE  39 

EfALOATION  BI  DEAMS  OR  HEADS  OF  Q0LLB3ES  OR  DEPARTMENTS  Of 
EDUCATION  AS  TO  THE  PRESENT  USE  OF  THEIR  UBORATORI 
SCHOOLS  FOR  STUDENT-TEACHING,  OBSSRVATICW  AND  PAR- 
TICIPATION, EXPERIMENTATION,  AND  GOiftfONITT  SERVICE 


Question  No* 

Deans 

P 

FS 

s 

0 

VO 

Total 

Reporting 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1*  The  use  of  ^or  laboratory 
school  by  the  collide  of  edu- 
cation in  its  teacher-education 
program  for  purposes  of  stu- 

8 

25 

50 

dent-tea(±ing  1st 

0 

12.5  12.5 

100 

2*  The  use  of « your  laboratory 
school  by  the  college  of  edu- 
cation in  its  teacher-education 

program  for  puz^ses  of  demon- 
stration and  participation  1st 

8 

12.5 

25 

50 

12.5 

0 

100 

3*  The  use  of  your  laboratory 
school  for  purposes  of  experi- 

75 

mentation  1st 

8 

12*5  12.5  0 

0 

100 

U«  The  use  of  your  laboratory 
school  for  purposes  of  cos^* 
munity  service  1st 

8 

12*5 

50 

25 

12.5 

0 

100 

P - Poor 

FS  - Fairly  Satisfactory 
S - Satisfactory 
0 - Good 
VG  - Very  Good 
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and  participation  was  poor^  2 thought  that  it  was  fairly  satisfao“ 
tory,  U thought  it  was  satisfactory,  and  1 thought  it  was  good. 

Six  deans  believod  that  the  present  use  of  the  laboratory  school 
for  purposes  of  eaperisientation  was  poor,  1 fairly  satisfactory,  and 
1 satisfactory*  is  for  the  present  use  of  the  laboratory  school  for 
purposes  of  coowmnity  sorvice,  1 dean  thought  that  it  was  poor, 
fairly  sabisfactcay,  2 satisfactory,  and  1 good* 

Summary 

Faculty  questionnaires  were  given  out  to  200  laboratory 
teachers,  of  whi(*  190,  or  95  per  oent,  were  returned.  Eighty  queo- 
tionnaires  were  given  out  to  college  teachers,  of  irtiioh  58#  73 

per  oent,  were  returned.  Eight,  or  73  per  oent,  of  the  deans  of  tte 
colleges  of  edication  (or  heads  of  the  departments  of  education) 
were  interviewed*  ^e  restilts  were  as  follows  t 

Section  I.  The  following  tables  give  the  results  of  the 
evaluations  of  the  laboratory  teachers,  the  t^ui^ers  of  both  the 
laboratory  schools  and  ooUeges,  the  college  teachers,  the  prin* 
cipals,  and  the  deans  of  heads  of  the  education  departments t 


TABLE  kO 

RESULTS  OF  SECTION  (ME  OH  FACULTY  QUESTIONNAIRE  EXPRESSED  IN  PER  GENTS 


Question 


Teaohers 
Laboraiory  (^oii^e 


Prlnoipala  Deans 


1*  The  use  of  your  laboratwy 
school  by  the  college  of  edu- 
cation  in  its  teacher^educa- 
tlon  program  for  purposes  of 
student-teaching  1st 


Poor  7 
Fairly  Satisfactory  20 
Satisfactory  28 
Ciood  27 
Very  Good  18 


Total  100 

2«  The  use  of  your  laboratory 
school  by  the  college  of  edu- 
cation in  its  teach®r-educai- 
tion  program  for  purposes  of 
demonstration  and  participation 


1st 

Poor  7 
Fairly  Satisfactory  30 
Satisfactory  23 
Good  28 
Very  Good  12 


Total  100 

3.  The  use  of  your  laboratory 
school  for  purposes  of  ex- 
perimentation 1st 


Poor  33 
Fairly  Satisfactory  26 
Satisfactory  23 
Good  1$ 
"Very  Good  3 


Total  100 

U*  The  use  of  your  laboratory 


school  for  purposes  of  com- 
Bunily  service  ist 

Poor  12 
Fairly  Satisfactory  29 
Satisfactory  31 
Good  19 
Very  Good  9 


Total  155 


5 

0 

0 

0 

17 

33 

20 

25 

39 

39 

20 
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RESULTS  OF  QUESTION  ON  SECTION  T»fO  OF  FACULTY  QUESTICHWfAIRE 

EXPRESSED  IN  PER  GENTS 


QuestloB 

Tea 

Che 

r 6 

Principals 

Laboratory 

Boih 

6oliege 

!•  Desirable  student^teaching 
«q>erlences  can  best  be  provided 
for  Int 

(a)  A laboratory  school  under 
the  administration  of  the 
college  of  education 

58 

71 

31* 

60 

(b)  An  internship  or  cadet- 
type  student-teaching 
program  in  the  public 
schools 

U2 

2J* 

66 

30 

2*  Desirable  opportunities  for 
denKunstration  can  best  be  pro- 
vided for  ini 

(a)  A laboratory  school  under 
the  administration  of  the 
college  of  education 

89 

100 

95 

100 

(b)  An  internship  <xr  cadet- 
type  student-teaching 
prograoa  in  the  public 
schools 

11 

0 

5 

0 

3«  Desirable  opportunitiea  for 
eaqperlmentatlcm  oan  best  be 
provided  for  ini 

(a)  A laboratory  school  under 
the  administration  of  the 
college  of  education 

90 

100 

100 

100 

(b)  An  Internship  or  cadet- 
type  student-teaching 
program  in  the  publlo 
schools 

10 

0 

0 

0 

Opportunities  for  ocmimunity 
service  programs  are  better  int 
(a)  A laboratory  school  und«r 
the  administration  of  the 
college  of  educatlcm 

16 

23 

25 

22 

(b)  Programs  developed  and 
conducted  in  the  public 
schools 

8U 

77 

75 

78 
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Section  III»  “Rxe  responses  of  toe  laboratory  teachers  and 
the  college  teachers  as  to  problems  they  have  encountered  In  toe 
laboratory  school  fall  loosely  Into  four  categories,  namely}  (a) 
those  concerned  with  the  administration  and  supervision  of  the 
school,  (b)  those  concerned  id. to  physical  facilities,  (o)  those 
concerned  with  the  student-teaching  program,  and  (d)  those  concerned 
with  overloading  the  faculty*  ^e  principals  were  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  lack  of  clear-^:ut  achalnistratlve  policies  and  authority, 
the  lack  of  physical  facilities,  and  the  need  for  a peer  relation- 
ship between  the  collie  faculty  and  toe  laboratory  faculty* 

Interview  with  Deans*  The  resiilts  of  the  evaluations  of 
the  present  use  of  the  laboratory  school  by  the  deans  are  glvmn  in 
Table  39*  Four  deans  stated  that  they  had  rather  keep  toe  labora- 
tory school  than  spend  the  funds  used  for  its  operation  for  other 
purposes  in  toe  teaoher-educaticm  program,  and  U stated  that  they 
had  rather  use  the  money  for  other  purposes*  Six  thought  that 
experimentation  could  be  successfully  carried  on  only  in  oasspoB 
laboratory  schools,  whereas  2 thought  that  experimentation  could  be 
done  in  a limited  way  in  the  public  schools.  AH  d believed  that 
toe  primary  purpose  of  the  laboratory  school  in  the  current  program 
of  teacher-education  toould  be  that  of  demonstration  and  participa- 
tion* 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  divergence  of  opinicm  is 
greatest  among  each  group  questioned  as  to  the  function  of  experi- 
mentation* 


CHAPTER  VII 


SUlfMARI,  CONCLUSIOHS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Fran  the  very  early  beglxmlng  of  teacher-education  in  the 
United  States,  practice-teaching  experiences  have  hd.d  a secure 
place  in  the  total  teacher-education  prograa.  The  value  of  student- 
teachers  having  actual  contacts  with  pupils  of  school  age  has  aleays 
been  acknowledged.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  early  instituf- 
tions  established  for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers  usually  made 
provisiois  for  a model  or  training  school,  either  directly  under 
the  control  of  the  institutd.on  or  in  cooperation  with  local  public 
schools.  As  the  co:ioept  of  teacher-education  grew,  the  need  for 
practice-teaching  experiences  began  to  expand  to  include  a program 
for  observation  and  demonstration,  participation,  and  experimenta- 
tion. Between  1?20  and  I9I4O,  many  laboratory  schools  were  estab- 
lished in  the  Southeastern  States  which  were  under  the  administration 
of  the  state  colleges  and  universities  and  whidi  had  as  the  primary 
purposes  to  be  aoocmpli^ed  those  of  student-teaching,  demonstration^ 
and  participation,  experimentation,  and  conmunity  service. 

is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  survey  the  present  adminis- 
trative organization,  teacher-education  program,  experimentation 
program,  and  conrnmnity  service  program  of  the  laboratory  schools  in 
a select  group  of  Southeastern  States  in  an  effort  to  determine  how 
well  these  schools  are  meeting  the  purposes  for  lihioh  they  were  es- 
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tabllahed  and  to  make  recasmendatlone  based  upon  the  analysis  and 
Interpretation  of  the  data  eeoiaredy  In  the  social  studies,  to  idiioh 
category  the  study  of  education  b^ongs,  it  is  frequently  impossible 
to  present  proof  which  has  the  exactitude  to  be  found  in  the  physical 
sciences.  The  factors  involved  are  usually  less  stable,  more  cob- 
plex,  and  more  difficult  to  Isolate;  therefore,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  conpetent  opinion  on  some  of  the  issues  involved.  This  study  was 
made  by  gathering  existing  factual  data  ccmceming  the  administra- 
tive organization  and  various  functions  of  the  laboratory  schools; 
however,  recourse  is  made  to  the  weighed  opinions  of  those  personnel 
who  are  well-informed  by  virtue  of  the  positions  irtiioh  they  hold. 

It  is  rarely  possible  to  secure  unanimity  of  view  on  eduoational 
matters,  but  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  weight  of  oplni<ai. 

Also,  the  mere  fact  that  a large  nuidier  of  persons  hold  a certain 
opinion  is  not  proof  of  its  validity,  but  in  the  absence  of  donon- 
strable  proof  the  agreement  of  a prepoiKierant  nuoiber  derived  from 
experience  may  be  accepted  with  lljaitations. 

The  immediate  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  both  a theoretical 
and  a practical  one.  Its  aim  is  to  present  a summary  of  the  data 
given  in  previous  chapters,  and  on  the  basis  of  a critical  analysis 
and  Interpretation  of  these  data  to  make  recosnendations  concerning 
the  problaas  involved  in  the  administration  of  laboratory  schools 
and  the  aocompll^bmmt  of  the  purposes  Ibr  which  they  were  established. 
It  consists  of  four  parts t (a)  a sxnmary  of  the  firkdings,  (b)  con- 
clusl<xi8  drawn  from  the  data,  (o)  reccmonendatlons  based  up<»i  the  anal- 
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usls  *nd  Interprota'tlon  of  these  data^  and  (d)  reconaendations  foir 
further  studiee  and  additional  research  in  this  field, 

SuBtaary 

(Organisation  aixi  Actoinistration 

General,  Foiir  laboratory  schools  contain  the  grades  from 
kindergarten  through  12,  2 contain  the  grades  frora  kindergarten 
through  11  and  are  in  the  process  of  adding  the  12th  year,  1 con- 
tains the  grades  from  the  1st  through  the  12th,  1 contains  the 
grades  from  kindergarten  through  10,  1 contains  the  grades  from  7 
through  12,  and  1 contains  the  grades  from  the  1st  through  the  7th. 

One  laboratory  school  principal  can  hold  the  college  rank 
of  principal  <Holy,  3 can  hold  the  rank  of  aesistant  professor,  2 can 
go  as  high  as  associate  professor,  and  5 can  advance  to  full  profes- 
sor, Teachws  can  be  hired  with  the  college  rank  of  teacher  wly  in 
2 schools,  instructor  in  2 schools,  assistant  professor  in  1 school, 
associate  professor  in  1 school,  and  Idll  professor  in  5 schools. 

Four  schools  only  are  given  the  status  of  being  a department, 

7 are  not.  Only  3 schools  have  definite  demarcation  of  administrative 
responsibility  and  authority,  8 do  not.  In  3 schools,  the  dean  of 
the  college  of  education  or  the  head  of  the  department  of  education 
determines  the  administrative  policies  and  programs,  in  2 schools 
the  principal  does,  in  U schools  a committee  does,  in  1 school  the 
faculty  does,  and  in  1 school  the  city  board  of  education  does*  The 
curriculum  is  determined  by  the  city  board  of  education  in  one  school. 
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by  tbe  head  of  the  department  of  education  in  1 school^  by  cooBiittees 
in  3 schools^  and  by  the  faculty  as  a idiole  in  6 sdiiools*  Only  k 
schools  have  clearly  defined  and  srltten  purposes  of  the  laboratoiry 
school  in  its  relation  to  the  college  of  education}  7 have  no  writ- 
ten purposes* 

In  5 schools,  the  dean  or  head  of  the  departe^nt  of  education 
employs  the  laboratory  teachers,  in  2 the  principal  does,  in  1 the 
principal  and  dean  form  a cosBaittee  of  two  to  eagiloy  teachers,  in  1 
a coQBdttee  composed  of  both  laboratory  and  college  faculty  members 
does,  and  in  2 the  presidents  of  the  colleges  do*  The  turnover  in 
teaching  personnel  is  rapid  (from  20  to  UO  per  cent  each  year)  in  7 
schools,  and  fairly  stable  (under  20  per  cent  per  year)  in  In  U 
schools,  the  average  length  of  service  for  a principal  is  2 years  or 
less,  in  3 it  is  3 to  6 years,  inclusive,  and  in  U it  is  ovw  6 years. 

Sevan  schools  have  student  bodies  which  are  abnormal  in  com- 
position in  that  there  is  not  a normal  grouping  in  terms  of  social 
and  economic  backgrounds,  whereas  U schools  have  normal  grouping* 

All  11  school  a operate  on  the  sarie  time  schedule  of  180  school  days 
per  year* 

Finance*  Every  school  involved  in  this  study  was  financed 
jointly  by  the  college  or  university  umier  •shich  it  operated  and  the 
local  county  or  city  board  of  education*  ^e  mean  salary  for  a 
laboratory  school  teacher  ranges  from  |2,2U5  in  one  school  to  $3f907 
in  another}  this  is  frequently  lower  than  the  mean  salary  of  public 
school  teachers  in  the  same  area. 
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School  Plant*  Eight  of  the  11  schools  have  reached  a 
saturatiOT  point  in  ^e  use  of  the  physical  facilities  and  could 
not  expand  any  apin’eciable  amount  in  terms  of  impils  served  or  pro* 
grams  offered^  2 could  expand  in  both  the  elementary  and  high  school 
departments,  and  1 could  expand  in  the  high  school  department  but 
iK>t  in  the  elementary* 

Seven  plants  are  used  only  by  the  laboratory  school,  and  U 
are  used  Jointly  by  the  college  or  department  of  education  and  the 
laboratory  school.  In  2 schools,  the  college  of  education  is  grad- 
ually utilising  more  of  the  laboratory  school  space* 

Use  of  the  LabOTatory  Schools  for  Student-Teaching 

Student-Teaching*  Eight  of  the  11  schools  now  use  the 
laboratory  school  for  purposes  of  providing  student-teaching  ex- 
periences! however,  these  8 also  have  an  interni^p  program,  and  U 
are  in  a transition  period  to  a program  idiich  will  use  only  the  in- 
ternship plan  and  not  the  facilities  of  the  laboratory  school*  Two 
schools  have  only  the  internship  program,  and  only  1 provides  all 
student-teaching  experiences  in  the  laboratory  school*  Of  the  U 
schools,  only  k have  an  enrollment  at  the  present  time ^sufficient 
to  provide  the  minimum  number  of  clock  hours  in  student-teaching  to 
the  present  nianber  of  studenV>teachers,  and  1 of  these  could  not 
expand  by  even  one  student-teacher*  Four  schools  have  too  small  an 
enrollment  at  the  present  time  to  provide  an  adequate  program,  and 
3 have  an  adequate  enroUmmit  in  the  elementary  but  not  in  the  hig^ 
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school*  Ten  of  the  11  schools  require  a mlnlmim  of  90  clock  hours 
in  student^teac^ng* 

Internship  Rrogran*  Six  schools  have  written  contracts  with 
the  public  schools  cooperating  in  the  internship  program^  aixi  four 
have  oral  agreemwits*  In  8 schools,  the  directing  teachers  are  se~ 
lected  by  the  college  faculties  in  cooperation  with  local  school 
officials,  in  1 school  the  principal  sdLeots  the  directing  tea<dier, 
and  in  1 school  the  student~teacher  does*  Only  1 school  has  a 
planned  parogram  for  training  the  directing  teacher  for  her  part  in 
the  intern^ip  program,  with  9 having  no  planned  programs.  Five 
schools  pay  the  directing  teacher  a small  stipend  for  her  services, 
and  5 do  not.  None  of  the  10  schools  gives  the  directing  teacher 
amy  college  rank  or  statusi  however,  1 does  permit  the  directing 
teacher  to  attend  the  university  free  of  tuition  fees*  Ihree  schools 
require  the  coordinating  teacher  to  visit  toe  internee  weekly,  U re- 
quire 2 visits  per  quarter  or  seoestei*,  and  2 require  at  least  3 
visits  per  quarter  or  semester,  and  1 requires  at  least  1 visit  per 
quarter  or  semester*  Three  schools  require  the  student-teachers  to 
attend  weekly  conferences,  1 requires  them  to  attend  s^ii-eiontoly 
conferences,  2 require  toem  to  attend  3 conferences  per  quarter  or 
smester,  and  have  no  definite  number  of  conferences* 

Future  Plana*  It  is  the  present  plan  of  6 schools  to  use 
only  the  internship  program  in  the  futxire,  of  U schools  to  use  both 
the  internship  program  and  the  laboratory  school,  and  of  1 to  use 
toe  laboratory  school  only  for  student-teaefctog  experiences* 
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Use  of.  the  Labooratory  Schools  for  Ctoservation  and  pemoiustratieo 

Present  Uae>  Four  of  the  schools  hare  a limited  planned  pro- 
gram for  providing  observation  experiences,  U have  no  {fLanned  program 
but  do  use  the  laboratory  school  for  this  purpose,  and  3 have  de- 
tailed plans  and  schedules  for  the  use  of  the  schools  for  this  pixr- 
pose«  In  the  7 having  some  type  of  planned  program  for  observaticmal 
purposes,  1 requires  a minimum  of  190  hours  per  student,  1 requires 
at  least  72  hours  per  student,  3 r^uire  90  hours  per  student,  and  2 
require  only  Zk  hours  per  student* 

Future  Plans*  Six  of  the  schools  plan  to  use  the  laboratory 
school  primarily  for  purposes  of  observation  and  participation  in  ? 
the  future,  2 plan  to  use  it  primarily  fbr  both  student-tea«^ing 
purposes  and  observational  purposes,  and  2 plan  to  use  it  {urimarily 
for  purposes  of  providing  student-teaching  experiences,  and  1 plans 
to  use  it  primarily  for  purposes  of  experimentati<m*  ’ 

Use  of  the  Laboratory  Schools  for  Sqperimentati«» 

Past  Use*  One  school  had  records  of  2 experimental  stxidies 
having  been  published  in  some  form,  1 had  a record  of  1 experimental 
study  iriiich  had  been  published,  and  9 had  no  record  of  any  experimen- 
tal study  having  been  published  in  any  form*  None  of  the  11  schools 
had  ever  had  an  eaqperimental  study  reviewed  by  the  Review  of  Educational 
Research* 

Present  Use*  Two  of  the  11  schools  have  3 experimental 
studies  being  conducted  at  the  present  time,  and  9 have  no  experi- 
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aental  studies  being  coiuiucted* 

Future  Plans*  One  school  plans  to  utilize  the  facilities  of 
the  laboratoir/  school  primarily  for  purposes  of  expez^entation  in 
the  future,  1 plans  to  continue  with  some  experimental  studies,  and 
9 plan  no  experimental  studies  for  the  future* 

Use  of  the  Laboratory  Schools  for  CoBnunity  Service 

Past  Use*  Three  of  the  11  schools  have  had  in  the  past  a 
plamed  auid  coordinated  program  for  rendering  conasunity  serrices, 
irlth  8 never  having  formulated  a plamed  program* 

Present  Use*  Two  schools  only  at  the  present  time  have  a 
clearly  formulated  planned  program  for  providing  ooioBunlty  service, 

9 have  no  plans* 

Future  Flans*  Two  schools  plan  to  maintain  a program  of  con^ 
munlty  services  in  the  futurej  9 have  no  such  plans* 

Results  of  (juestionnairea 

This  summary  is  given  for  information)  to  draw  conclusions, 
the  detailed  data  in  Chapter  VI  must  be  analyzed* 

Seoticai  I*  In  evaluating  the  present  use  of  the  laboratory 
school  for  purposes  of  student-teaching,  the  majority  of  the  college 
teachers,  laboratory  sdiool  teachers,  and  administrators  believed  that 
the  laboratory  schools  were  doing  a satisfactory  or  better  Job*  As 
for  the  present  use  of  the  laboratory  schools  fOr  purposes  of  observa- 
tion and  demonstration,  the  majority  of  them  thought  that  it  was  satis- 
factory or  better*  The  large  majority  thoiight  that  the  present  use 
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for  purposes  of  experimentation  vas  less  than  satisfactory,  and  the 
majority  thought  that  the  present  use  for  purposes  of  community 
service  i«as  less  than  satisfactory* 

Section  II*  Ihe  majority  of  the  laboratory  school  teachers 
and  the  principals  thought  that  the  most  desiri^le  opportunities  for 
providing  student~teaching  experiences  could  best  be  developed  in 
the  campus  laboratory  school  under  the  administration  of  the  collie 
of  education*  5his  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  opinions  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  college  teachers  who  bdieved  that  the  most  desirable 
experiences  could  be  developed  in  an  internriiip  or  cadet-type  pro- 
gram* This  is  significant  in  that  the  former  probably  have  a 
vested  interest  whereas  the  latter  are  usually  the  ones  vho  develc^ 
and  implement  the  program*  Almost  100  p^  cent  of  both  teachers  and 
administrators  believed  that  the  most  desirable  opportunities  for 
providing  observation  and  partiolpation  experiences  could  best  be  de- 
veloped in  the  campus  laboratory  schools,  and  almost  100  per  cent  also 
believed  that  the  most  desirable  opportunities  for  experim«itatioD 
were  in  the  laboratory  schools*  However,  an  ovenrtielming  majority 
of  these  teachers  and  administrators  indicated  that  the  most  desirable 
opportunities  for  conmunity  service  could  be  found  in  the  public 
schools* 

Section  III*  The  problems  itiich  prevented  the  good  use  of  the 
lab<nratory  schools  as  listed  by  the  teachers  and  administrators  fell 
into  four  major  categories i 

(a)  Those  concerned  with  the  administrative  and  mipervisory 
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funotionSf  which  included  the  lack  of  coordination  between  the  col- 
lege of  education  and  the  laboratozy  schools,  the  lack  of  specific 
purposes  and  alms  of  the  laboratory  schools,  the  rapid  turnover  of 
the  teaching  staff,  the  frequent  change  of  acuninistration,  the  lack 
of  tijae  for  conferences  to  plan  and  evaluate,  a weak  adodniatration, 
and  the  lack  of  understanding  of  the  laboratory  school  by  the  c'jhear 
departments  in  toe  college  or  xiniversity#  The  principals  and  college 
teachers  oiqphasized  this  area  more  than  did  the  laboratory  school 
teachers.  Ihe  administrators  were  particularly  c<xicemed  about  the 
lack  of  demaroatiem  of  administrative  responsibility  and  authority. 

(b)  Ihose  concerned  with  the  lack  of  funds,  space,  equip- 
ment, and  facilities.  Ihe  laboratory  school  teachers,  the  ccdlege 
teachers,  the  principals,  and  the  deans  were  concerned  wito  this 
area. 

(c)  Those  concerned  wito  toe  student-teaching  program,  idiich 
included  the  overloading  of  the  laboratory  school  with  student- 
teachers,  poorly  planned  observatlcmal  experiences,  toe  fact  that 
student-teachers  were  not  in  toe  laboratory  school  the  entire  school 
day,  toe  lack  of  use  of  the  school  for  demonstratlexn,  and  toe  poor 
preparation  given  the  stud«it-teachers  for  student-teaching  experi- 
ences. 

(d)  Those  concerned  wito  overloading  toe  laboratory  teachers, 
which  Included  an  overload  of  student-teachers,  a schedule  for  labora- 
tory school  teachers  too  full  to  be  met  adequately,  the  lack  of  suf- 
ficient and  well-trained  personnel,  and  an  unequal  distribution  of 
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8tud«nt«te&chers» 

Intervlgirs  with  Deans 

Half  of^  the  deans  desli^  to  retain  the  laboratory  school 
rather  than  spend  the  funds  for  its  operation  in  other  irays  in  the 
teacher-eduoation  program*  Three-fourths  thought  that  successful 
experimental  studies  could  be  carried  on  only  in  the  laboratory 
schools,  and  all  thought  that  the  primary  function  of  the  laboratory 
school  today  i^ould  be  Uiat  of  demonstration  and  participation* 

Conclusions 

In  the  light  of  the  data  shich  have  been  presented,  the  foL- 
loning  conclusions  are  drasmt 

1*  The  large  majority  of  campus  laboratory  schools  are  not 
being  used  extensively  fcr  purposes  of  providing  student*-t«u2hing 

t 

experiences*  Althou^  most  of  them  have  a limited  program  of  student- 
teaching  at  the  present  time,  the  use  is  not  extensive,  and  the  trend 
is  toward  the  use  of  an  Intemahip  or  cadet-type  program  and  airay  from 
the  use  of  the  laboratory  scho<d.s*  iloreover,  Richards^  found  in  a 
study  ccnducted  in  19li0  that  there  is  a widespread  trend  throughout 
the  United  States  toward  the  use  of  off-campus  facilities  for  stxident- 
teaching  purposes*  The  tremendous  increase  in  the  number  of  student- 

1 

Richards,  Ralph  H*,  The  Lab<a»atory  Cqocept  in  the  JProfes- 
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teachers  during  the  past  decade  has  forced  most  of  the  schools  to 
employ  the  facilities  of  public  schools  for  student**teaching  experi- 
ences in  order  to  meet  the  minimum  standards  required.  The  majority 
of  those  schools  still  eiKieaTorlng  to  provide  student-teaching  eac- 
periences  are  overloaded  with  student-teachers  and  are  not  able  to 
meet  the  minimum  standards.  The  majority  of  the  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators in  these  schools  believe  that  'toe  best  student— teaching  pro- 
gram is  that  ocmducted  in  the  laboratory  school)  however,  this  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  belief  of  the  collage  teachers  who,  in  the 
final  analysis,  are  the  ones  charged  with  the  Implementation  of  the 
program. 

i 

2.  It  is  the  present  plan  of  imsst  of  the  campus  laboratory 
schools  to  develop,  in  the  future,  a well-planned  and  coordinated 
program  of  observation  and  participation.  However,  the  present  use 
of  these  schools  for  this  purpose  is  very  limited  due  to  the  overload 
of  student-teachers,  and  the  lack  of  clearly  defined  and  definitely 
stated  administrative  policies.  It  is  the  present  aim  of  the  majority 
of  laboratory  schools  to  use  their  faellitlee  primarily  for  l^ls  pur- 
pose in  the  future.  An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators in  these  schools  believe  the  best  opportunities  for  ob- 
servation and  participation  can  be  provided  in  the  canq)us  laboratory 
schools. 

3.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  campus  laboratory  schods 
have  not  in  the  past  been  used  for  purposes  of  exp«rimentation.  They 
are  not  presently  being  used  for  this  purpose,  nor  ai*e  any  plans  being 
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laade  for  the  use  of  the  laboratory  school  facilities  for  this  purpose 
in  the  future*  This  appears  to  be  due  to  the  lack  of  funds  and 
faeilitlesi  the  lack  of  cooperation  and  coordlnatim  beteeen  the 
laboratory  ana  college  faculties*  the  overloaded  e<aiditi«ia  of  the 
laboratory  faculty*  the  lack  of  \inderstanding*  and  the  lack  of  in- 
terest. At  the  saaie  time,  an  ovemhelming  majority  of  tiie  educa- 
tional personnel  in  these  schools  think  that  educational  experlaental 
studies  could  be  carried  an  adequately  only  in  the  can^nis  laboratory 
sohools* 

U.  The  large  majority  of  the  campus  laboratory  schools  do 
not  have,  at  the  present  time,  any  planned  program  for  rendering 
canmunity  service,  nor  are  many  planning  to  maintain  such  programs 
in  the  future*  Those  services  ihich  have  been  rendered  have  been 
as  the  result  of  the  pursuance  of  regularly  scheduled  courses  and 
not  as  the  result  of  a planned  and  intonated  program*  A large 
majority  of  the  personnel  working  in  and  with  campus  laboratory 
sohools  thinks  that  oomsunity  service  programs  are  best  developed 
not  in  laboratory  schools  but  in  public  scho<^8*  The  main  reason  is 
that  the  laboratory  school  usuaTJLy  exists  for  soous  specific  purpose, 
and  the  aocoBq)llahinent  of  this  purpose  usually  precludes  the  develop- 
ment of  camnunity  searvice  programs, 

5*  The  formula  used  in  this  study  to  determine  the  adequacy 
of  the  enrol] ment  of  the  laboratory  schools  does  not  Include  the  es- 
aential  factors  to  determine  the  size  of  a laboratory  school 
to  meet  the  required  functions*  It  takes  into  consideration  only  the 
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studoat-teaching  experiences,  and  then,  upai  the  recomnendations  of 
the  Aioerlcan  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education  and  of 
leading  educators,  so  ov^erloads  the  laboratory  school  faculty  by  re- 
Quiring  90  clock  hours  of  each  student-teacher  and  permitting  the 
student-teacher  to  render  3/5  of  the  instructional  program  that  it 
precludes  the  functions  of  demonstration,  experimentation,  and  coat* 
munity  service*  A laboratory  school  could  have  an  adequate  wiroH- 
ment  aocoraing  to  this  fcnn&ula  for  the  purposes  of  student-teaching 
only,  but  at  the  smo  time  the  student— teaching  ejq;}eriences  could, 
by  taking  3/5  of  the  classroom  teaching  time,  preclude  the  basic 
functions  of  observation  and  demonstration  from  being  achieved  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  simply  would  be  no  time  left  for  these  func- 
tions, the  desumstrational  program  would  be  interrupted,  and  tlie 
results  might  prove  detrizBental  to  the  pupils*  inasmuch  as  the  pres- 
oot  trend  is  away  from  the  use  of  the  laboratory  school  for  providing 
student-teaching  eaperiences,  there  is  serious  doubt  as  to  the  valid- 
ity of  this  formula  in  determining  the  size  of  enroUm^t  necessary 
in  a laboratory  school*  As  pointed  out  above,  the  formula  siB^ly 
does  not  allow  for  the  other  three  functicms  of  demonstraticm  and  • 
limited  participation,  exp^iisentatloQ,  and  coomiunity  service  «ivifth 
are  assigned  to  the  laboratory  school  by  the  American  Association  of 
Oolleges  for  Teacher  Education  and  the  leading  experts  in  the  field 
of  teacher-e-jcation.  If,  as  is  indicated,  student-teaching  is  no 
longer  a major  function  of  the  campus  laboratory  school,  then 
formula  is  not  ^plicable* 
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6*  Wie  four  functions  which  have  been  assigned  the  labora- 
tory school— student-teaching,  demonstration  and  participation,  ex- 
perimentaticxi,  and  cominanity  services— cannot  be  successfully  achieved 
if  all  four  are  required,  Biey  are  mutually  inconsistent  and  incom- 
patible. If  student-teaching  is  required  in  the  laboratory  school, 
toe  other  three  functions  cannot  be  achieved;  they  are  incor^tible 
with  student-teaching  fimctions  in  terms  of  toe  large  number  of 
student-teachers  presently  enrolled  in  toe  colleges  and  universities. 
The  inQ>083ibility  of  any  of  the  schools  involved  in  this  study  per- 
forming^ all  four  functions  effectively  has  beoi  pointed  out;  most  of 
them  cannot  accommodate  the  present  number  of  student-teachers  for 
purposes  of  student-teaching,  much  less  attei^t  the  other  functions 
required*  This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  providing  student- 
teaching  experiences  should  not  be  a major  functi<m  of  the  labcaratory 
school  except  in  those  isolated  oases  where  toe  number  of  student- 
teachers  is  so  small  as  to  presmat  no  obstacle,  Ihis  fact  has  been 
acknowledged  by  most  of  the  cdllegeB  in  that  they  have,  throu^  neces- 
sity, developed,  or  are  currently  developing,  intemtoip  or  oadet- 
type  programs  in  off-campus  schools.  It  is  also  recognised  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  college  teachers  who  are  usually  directly  concerned  with 
toe  isiplementation  of  the  teaoher-educati<xi  program,  Althou^  the 
majority  of  laboratory  school  teachers  Indicated  that  they  thought 
toe  best  student-teaching  program  was  one  developed  in  the  laboratory 
school,  at  toe  same  time  toey  straagly  emi^iasised  toe  fact  that  they 
were  heavily  overloaded,  which  was  caused  mostly  by  the  fact  toat  toey 
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were  having  to  assume  the  burden  of  providing  atud«at**teaching  ex- 
periences* Even  if  the  laboratory  school  were  the  best  place  for 
8 tvident- teaching y in  most  schools  the  program  would  be  impractical 
and  difficult  to  administer* 

7*  The  evidence  presented  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  primary  functiaa  of  the  laboratory  school  should  be  that  of 
demonstration  and  participation  with  the  second  major  function  that 
of  experimentation*  There  is  no  question  but  that  these  two  are 
essential  and  integral  parts  of  the  total  teacher-education  program 
and  that  the  degree  to  which  they  are  successfully  achieved  is  the 
degree  to  which  the  total  program  is  successful;  there  is  little 
doubt  but  ihat  the  most  desirable  opportunities  for  providing  both 
functions  are  found  in  the  campus  laboratory  school  uiuier  the  ad- 
ministration of  t he  college  of  education*  Desirable  opportunities 
for  denonstratlon  and  participation  can  best  be  found  in  the  campus 
laboratory  school  inasmuch  as  more  control  is  exerted  by  the  college 
for  developing  desirable  programs,  the  canqpus  laboratory  school  is 
immediately  available  by  virtue  of  its  location,  the  staff  is  more 
experienced  and  better  trained  for  their  part  in  the  program,  anri  a 
more  coordinated  program  can  be  achieved*  Experimentation  can  pos- 
sibly bo  carried  on  successfully  cnly  in  the  laboratary  school*  This 
is  due  to  the  control  which  can  be  exerted,  the  trained  personnel^ 
the  lack  of  having  to  have  the  patr<xis'  approval,  the  cooperation  and 
understanding  of  the  faculty,  and  the  professional  interest*  The 
laboratory  school  personnel,  the  college  teachers,  and  the  deans 
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strongly  endoraed  these  two  functions*  To  achieve  these  two  purposes^ 
it  is  not  necessary  always  to  have  a nonnal  grouping  of  pupils|  in 
factf  it  laay  be  desirable  to  have  an  abnormal  grouping  for  reasons  of 
experimiaitati(»i  or  demcaastraticn*  In  these  caseSf  it  beocmies  pr6b*> 
able  that’ it  is  not  an  essential  function  of  the  laboratory  school 
to  provide  ooooninlty  services* 

8.  In  view  of  5>  6,  and  7 above,  tiie  questicai  arises i should 

laboratory  schools  exist?  Based  upon  the  data  here  presented, 

the  answer  is  in  the  affirmative*  Two  major  functiois  essmtial  to 
the  teaoher^educatiwi  program  can  be  provided  best  in  the  laboratory 
school,  zumely,  demonstration  and  partlcipatlm  ana  experimentationi 
however,  in  present  educational  programs,  a laboratory  school  for 
student^eaohlng  puz*poses  only  is  not  defensible* 

9.  It  is  not  an  essential  function  of  the  laboratory  school 
to  provide  coamunity  service*  I'he  situation  might  be  such  that  a 
oonmiunlty  service  program  mig^t  or  mi^t  not  be  rendered}  in  any 
event,  such  sex*vice  would  be  a detail  of  the  total  program  of  the 
laboratoxy  school  and  not  a major  function* 

10*  The  large  majority  of  the  campus  laboratory  schools  are 
seriously  hampered  by  the  lack  of  clearly  dmaarcated  administrative 
resp<wi8ibllity  and  authority}  they  are  given  little  autonomy  and  are 
too  greatly  dependent  upon  the  college  or  department  of  education* 

'Riis  divided  responsibility  and  authority  creates  confusion  ajooag 
both  the  college  and  laboratory  faculties,  weakens  the  operation  of 
the  school,  aiKi  in  general  retards  the  irtiole  educational  program  being 
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attempted  in  the  schools.  This  is  one  of  the  primary  reasons  for  the 
Arequent  change  of  administratl<m  and  the  rapid  turnover  in  teaching 
personnel. 

11,  ■Bie  majority  of  toe  laboratory  schools  do  not  have  clear- 
ly defined  purposes  which  emanate  fjr<w  toe  laboratory  faculty  and 
whito  are  appreciated  and  understood  by  them.  This  prevents  a con- 
certed effort  on  the  part  of  toe  laboratory  personnel  to  aocoB?>llto 
desirea  goals,  for  toere  is  no  consciousness  of  such  goals.  'Wxe 
laboratoi y teachers  particularly  recognise  this  and  indicate  it  as 
one  of  their  major  prcblcsns. 

12,  The  rapid  turnover  in  teaching  personnel  ana  toe  frequent 
change  in  administrative  personnel  have  created  confusions  in  too 
total  educational  program  of  many  of  toe  laboratory  schools.  These 
prevent  toe  accompUahment  of  a coordinated  long  range  program. 

13,  The  present  internship  programs  being  developed  are 
seriously  handicapped  in  most  colleges  by  toe  lack  of  adequate  super- 
vision of  the  student-teachers,  and  by  toe  lack  of  adequate  training 
of  toe  directing  teachers  for  their  part  in  toe  program.  These  two 
factors,  probably  the  most  inqM»*tant  of  all  factors  in  toe  Internship 
program,  are  endangering  toe  entire  prograsu 

lU.  There  is  a serious  lack  of  adequate  space,  facilities, 
equipment,  and  funds  in  toe  majority  of  toe  campus  laboratory  schools. 
Without  toese,  they  cannot  possibly  develop  a desirable  program  nor 
accomplish  their  general  purposes. 

15*  Hi®  large  majority  of  toe  college  teachers,  laboratory 
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teachers,  and  administrators  think  that  the  cao^us  laborat<nry  school 
is  vital  to  the  teacher^edueation  program,  that  it  should  be  the 
focal  point  of  the  whole  teaohm^-education  prc^aa,  and  that  without 
a campus  laboratory  school  the  most  desirable  teacher<-educatlon  pro- 
gram camiot  be  developed.  This  is  especially  true  for  observation 
and  participation  purposes.  An  overwhelming  majority  think  that  if 
experimental  studies  in  education  are  to  be  oomiucted  successfully 
they  must  be  conducted  in  the  campus  laboratory  schools. 

16.  With  the  exception  of  the  lack  of  funds  and  facilities, 
the  solution  of  all  other  problems  preventing  the  good  use  of  campus 
laboratory  schools  is  inherent  in  the  aoti(xis  of  the  personnel  in* 
volved. 

Recorasendations 

In  the  light  of  -Uie  conclusions  drawn  in  the  preo^Ung  sectlcm, 
and  in  terms  of  the  views  of  educational  leaders  as  well  as  the  views 
of  the  educational  personnel  involved  in  this  study,  the  following 
recommendatlms  are  made  in  the  areas  of  (1)  funoticois  of  tiae  caopus 
laboratory  schools,  (2)  the  administrative  organisation,  (3)  ^e 
prograc:  development,  (U)  the  plant  and  facilities,  axxi  (5)  operat- 
ing funds.  It  appears,  in  tiie  light  of  the  data  presented,  that  if 
the  oanpue  laboratory  school  is  to  accomplish  any  good  the  following 
recamnmadations  should  be  effected! 

1.  As  pertains  to  the  functlcxis  of  the  laboratory  schoolst 
(a)  The  colleges  and  departments  of  education  should  re- 
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evaluate  the  puirposes  for  vhich  the  empus  laboratory  schoole  were 
established.  In  those  oases  where  the  functl<m  of  student-teaching 
is  precluding  the  successful  functiuiing  of  the  demonstration  and 
participation  program  and  the  experimentation  program^  irtiich  is  the 
situation  in  the  majority  of  cases^  the  functions  of  the  laboratory 
schools  sho\ild  be  redetermined.  A program  of  internship  in  off- 
campus  schools  should  be  developed  which  would  free  the  laboratory 
schools  for  the  development  of  adequate  and  successful  programs  in 
demonstration  and  partioipatiwx  and  experimentation.  In  requiring 
canqnis  laboratory  schools  to  attempt  to  accomplish  the  four  functicuis 
included  in  this  study,  Idxe  educators  have  forced  an  unnatural  posi- 
tion upon  sudi  schools  subsequently  causing  dissatisfactim  with  and 
frequently  abolishment  of  them|  to  rmi»dy  this  situation  it  is 
specifically  recommended  that  tiie  functi<»i  of  iuroviding  student- 
teaching  experiences,  to  which  most  laboratory  schools  are least 
adapted  in  present  educational  programs,  be  drcqjped,  aikl  that  the 
laboratory  school  be  used  primarily  for  the  purposes  of  providing 
demonstration  and  limited  participation  and  experimentation. 

(b)  Inasimich  as  the  large  majority  of  lab^atcry  schools 
are  planning  to  be  used  primarily  for  purposes  of  observation  and 
participation  in  the  future,  a definite  and  well-planned  pr<^am 
should  be  formulated  cooperatively  by  the  college  and  laboratory 
school  faculties  and  implemented.  A program  of  observation  and  par- 
ticipation cannot  be  successful  if  it  is  haf^aaard  in  nature}  it  must 
be  well-planned,  carefully  scheduled,  efficiently  executed,  and  con- 
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tlxnially  evaluated, 

(e)  The  moabers  of  the  college  facult7  should  nake  a conoerted 
effco^  to  understand  the  facilities  offered  by  the  laboratory  school^ 
and  thai  plan  their  own  courses  in  such  a way  as  to  make  available  to 
the  students  of  education  the  advantages  offered  throu^  the  use  of 
these  facilities.  In  the  final  analysis^  it  is  the  use  made  of  the 
laboratory  school  by  the  college  faculty  that  will  determine  its 
usefulness, 

2,  As  pertains  to  the  administrative  organisation  of  the 
laboratory  schoolsi 

(a)  The  colleges  and  departments  of  education  should  develop 
an  administrative  organization  which  clearly  defines  and  specifies 
the  rej^xmsibility  and  authority  of  the  laboratory  school  personnel, 
^is  organization  should  be  oonsletent  with  the  principles  cri* 
terla  of  democracy,  sinqplicity,  unity  of  command,  equitable  divisiwi 
of  work,  and  coordination.  Each  laboratory  school  should  have  the 
dignity  of  eijual  status  with  other  departments  within  the  structural 
frame  of  the  college  or  department  of  educaticwi.  It  is  inqjerative 
that  the  principal  or  superintendent  of  the  laboratory  school  be  dele- 
gated the  authority  commensurate  with  the  responsibility  of  his  posi- 
tion, The  efficient  operation  of  the  school  necessitates  the  estab- 
lishmoit  of  a planned  organization  vhich  clearly  and  definitely  sets 
forth  the  administrative  policies  and  programs,  establishes  concise 
channels  of  z*espoi8iblllty,  delegates  authority  ooQB&ensurate  with 
responsibility,  insures  coordinatioa,  and  provides  for  the  democratic 
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participation  and  darelopoent  of  all  staff  iwmbera*  The  most  de- 
sirable <n*ganization  would  be  one  in  idiioh  each  individual  has  a 
chance  to  express  his  oen  ideas  and  suggestions^  each  individual 
has  a part  in  the  final  deolslon  of  the  policies  and  prograns^  and 
yet  which  would  provide  for  a definite  line  and  staff  relationahip 
idiioh  would  promote  efficient  funotlonlnga  The  following  chart  re- 
presents such  an  organlsati<xu 


CHAHT  III* 


1 

*Taken  fron  the  organizatitwial  chart  now  in  effect  for  the  Col- 
lege of  Education,  University  of  Florida. 


An  analysis  of  the  above  chart  reveals  that  there  are  two  pat- 
terns operating  within  the  organization t (a)  a pattera  to  formulate 
adfflinlstratlve  policies  and  overall  programs,  and  (b)  a separate  pat- 
tern to  execute  the  policies  and  programs  agreed  upon,  and  to  implement 
such  policies  and  programs*  The  total  faculty  of  the  entire  College 
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of  Eduoatioi  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  policy  foraing  and  program 
planning  aotivities  in  that  they  make  'Uie  final  deeisions*  The  policy 
forming  and  program  planning  coomittee  should  be  composed  of  the  heads 
of  each  department  plus  a given  number  from  the  college  and  laboratory 
school  faculties*  Every  teacher  in  the  College  of  Education  should 
be  on  at  least  one  of  the  advisory  committees*  thereby  gaining  an 
opportunity  to  express  his  ideas  and  suggestions* 

The  policy-executing  and  program-ls^ementing  organisatiaa 
is  a line  and  staff  one  nrlth  the  Dean  at  the  head*  eacli  department 
head  being  directly  responsible  to  him*  and  each  section  head  being 
directly  responsible  to  the  department  head* 

(b)  It  would  aeem  to  be  a desirable  policy  that  the  faculty 
members  of  the  laboratory  schools  should  be  given  equal  status  with 
the  faculty  members  of  the  college;  at  the  same  time*  the  laboratory 
faculty  others  most  have  the  professional  and  per8(xud  qualifications 
essential  to  the  aoconpll^unent  of  the  positions  they  hold*  This 
should  pronote  a more  harmonious  relationship  between  the  two  facul- 
ties* make  for  a more  stable  teaching  staff*  and  help  attract  capable 
personnel* 

3*  As  pertains  to  the  program  development  in  the  laboratory 

schools t 

(a)  Each  laboratory  school  faculty  should  d^ocratically  de- 
termine the  specif io  aims  and  general  purposes  of  its  schools*  and  then 
formulate  a well-planned  program  to  accompli^  Idiese  aims  and  purposes* 
These  should  be  in  written  form*  and  each  faculty  member  should  know 
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clearly  her  part  In  the  total  prograau  IMe  should  be  done  in  co> 
operation  with  the  college  of  education  in  order  to  insux*e  the  suc* 
cees  of  the  teacher-education  program* 

(b)  Each  new  teacher  mployed  in  the  laboratory  school 
i^ould  receire  a period  of  orientation  in  order  to  acquaint  her 
thorou^ily  with  the  purposes  and  aims  of  the  school  and  her  part  in 
the  total  program* 

(c)  In  general,  it  is  recommended  that  a written  agreooent 
or  contract  be  made  with  off-campus  public  schools  used  in  tiie  in- 
ternship program,  or  that  some  other  legal  action  be  taken,  such  as 
a regulation  by  the  state  department  of  education,  to  insure  the 
success  of  the  internship  program,  and  to  prevent  the  off-oanqms 
schools  from  withdrawing  from  the  program  at  inofqportune  times* 

These  agreements  or  contracts  should  be  definite  and  specific  and 
for  a specified  period  of  time* 

(d)  If  an  intemiriiip  program  is  developed,  it  is  recommended 
that  a definite  and  adequate  program  for  the  purpose  of  training  the 
directing  teacher  for  her  respcnsibllity  in  the  program  be  implemented, 
that  it  be  eontinuoua,  and  that  it  be  mandatory*  The  college  of  edu- 
cation should  also  devel(^  an  adeqtiate  program  of  visitation  and 
supervision* 

U*  As  pertains  to  the  plant  and  facilities  of  the  labora- 
tory schools i 

(a)  The  present  facilities  of  the  laboratory  school  plants 
should  be  carefully  sxurveyed,  and  the  {^ysical  facilities  essential 
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to  the  success  of  these  schools  should  be  made  available*  Inasmuch 
as  the  laboaratorj  schools  are  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  best 
possible  programs  in  teacher-eduoation^  and  inasmuch  as  thej  are  in 
the  positlai  of  assuming  leadership  in  the  areas  they  serve^  it  is 
imperative  that  adequate  physical  facilities  be  made  available. 

(b)  An  effort  must  be  made  to  Insure  the  adequacy  of  these 
physical  facilities  as  newer  developm^ts  in  school  plants  arise* 

5*  As  p>ertalns  to  the  operating  funds  for  these  laboratory 

schools t 

(a)  Those  ag«acies  respmsible  for  the  allocation  of  fluids 
should  evaluate  the  present  facilities  of  the  laboratory  schools  in 
tezmis  of  the  purposes  to  be  achieved  and  allocate  the  necessary  funds* 
If  the  program  aspired  to  is  worthy  of  consideration,  it  is  also 
worthy  of  ^e  necessary  funds,  and  this  must  be  recognised  by  l^ose 
responsible* 

(b)  The  salaries  of  laboratory  school  persozmel  must  be  re* 
vised  v^pward  ocxamensurate  with  the  training,  ability,  and  demands 
required  of  that  type  personnel  essential  to  the  successful  operation 
of  campis  laboratory  schools* 

In  ccxiclusion,  it  must  be  stated  that  none  of  the  eleven  cam* 
pus  laboratory  schools  investigated  in  this  study  meets  all  of  the 
reconanenriations  set  forth  above*  As  far  as  is  known  to  the  writer 
through  a survey  of  the  literature  in  this  field,  no  such  school 
exists  in  the  United  states*  However,  the  evidence  in  this  study 
clearly  indicates  the  chances  are  that  a campus  labcuratory  school 
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organised  and  derelopad  aeooxxling  to  these  recomnendatlmis  would 
render  a far  more  significant  program  to  teaoher-edixeation  than  those 
now  operating*  Hie  actual  contribution  possible  to  the  teacher**educa> 
tion  program  by  a csnpus  laboratory  school  is  unknown}  a reorganisa- 
tion of  these  schools  in  terms  of  the  above  recoamendatl(Mis  ml^t 
give  cosqfilete  new  direction  to  the  teacher-education  program* 

Suggested  Additional  Studies 

Hie  laboratory  school  program  is  in  a period  of  revision* 

This  fact,  plus  the  fact  that  the  teaoher-educatlcm  program  is  also 
in  a period  of  revision,  requires  that  studies  in  these  fields  be 
constantly  made  in  order  to  arrive  at  valid  conclusions*  The  follow- 
ing studies  are  suggested! 

1*  A study  ^ould  be  made  to  determine  the  relative  use  and 
effectiveness  of  the  laboratory  school  as  ccn^>ared  with  the  intern- 
ship or  cadet-type  program  in  public  schools  for  providing  student- 
teaching  experiences  in  terms  of  the  relative  cost  of  each  and  in 
terms  of  the  relative  success  in  teaching  activities  of  student- 
teachers  who  participate  in  the  Intemi^ip  program  as  ccoqiiared  with 
those  who  have  stud^t-teaching  experiences  in  tiie  laboratory  school* 

2*  A study  to  determine  the  amount  and  kind  of  training  neces- 
sary to  prepare  fully  the  directing  teacher  in  the  off-campus  schools 
for  her  responsibilities  in  the  internship  program  would  be  valuable* 

3*  A study  should  be  made  to  detertfilne  the  relative  value 
and  amount  of  observatimi  and  participaticm  and  experimentatioi  in 
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the  laboratory  aohool^  as  well  as  the  relative  size  of  labcnratory 
sohool  which  is  needed  for  the  successful  achievement  of  these 
functions* 

U«  Further  studies  should  be  made  in  other  regions  ooxr- 
ducted  in  a similar  manner  as  this  one  to  gain  an  overall  picture 
of  the  laboratory  schools  in  the  United  States* 
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APPENDIX  A 


INSTITUTIONS  FROM  VffllCH  DATA  VJHIE  GATHERED  FOR  THIS  STUDY 

Florida 

P*  K*  Yonge  Laboratory  School^  University  of  Florida^  Gainesville 

Florida  State  University  Demonstrati(xi  School^  Florida  State  Unl» 
versity^  Tallahassee 


Georgia 

Georgia  Teachers  college  Laboratory  Hl^  School,  Georgia  Teachers 
College,  Statesboro 

Peabody  Laboratory  Sdiools,  Georgia  State  College  for  Viomen, 
ttillegevllle 

University  of  Getnrgia  Denonstration  School,  University  of  Georgia, 
Atdiens 


North  Carolina 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College  Demonstration  Hi^  School  and 

Elementary  School,  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College,  Boone 

Curry  Demonstration  School,  Women  *s  College  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Greensboro 

East  Carolina  Teachers  College  Training  School,  East  Carolina 
Teachers  College,  Greenville 

McKee  Training  School,  V/estem  CaroLizui  Teachers  College,  Culloathee 


South  Carolina 

University  High  School,  University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia 
Wlnthrq;)  Training  School,  Wlnthrop  College,  Rook  Hill 


APPKNDU  B 


QUESTIOWlAIliE  GIVMi  TO  LABORATORY  SCHOOL  AND 
COLLEGE  FACULTY  MEMBERS 


The  consensus  of  opinion  atoong  educational  personnel  in  teach- 
er-education and  the  reconmiendation  of  the  American  Association  of 
College  Teachers  are  that  caucus  laboratory  schools  should  be  used 
primarily  for  student  teaching,  demonstratiai,  experimentation,  and 
community  service.  Would  you  please  evaluate  your  canqjus  laboratory 
school  in  each  of  these  functions  according  to  the  scale  given  below. 
Ihese  are,  of  course,  an<mymous. 


Indicate  by  a check  mark  whether  you  arc*  Laboratory  school  teacher 

College  teacher  

ZZ 

Section  I*  Evaluate  the  Present  Use  of  Tour  Laboratory  School 

1.  The  use  of  your  laboratory  school  by  the  College  of  Educatiou  in 
its  teachw-eduoation  program  for  purposes  of  student  teaching  ist 
Poor  Fairly  satisfactory  Satisfactory  Good  Very  Good 

2.  The  use  of  your  laboratory  school  by  the  College  of  Education  in 
its  teaohez'-education  program  for  purposes  of  dem<ms^ation  and 
participation  ist 

Poor  Fairly  satisfactory  Satisfactory  Good  Very  good 

3#  The  use  of  your  laboratory  sdiool  for  purposes  of  experimentation  ist 
Poor  Fairly  satisfactory  Satisfaotory  Good  Very  good 

U*  The  use  of  your  laboratory  school  for  purposes  of  community  servloe 
iet 

Poor  Fairly  satisfactory  Satisfactory  Good  Very  good 

Section  11.  Please  answer  the  following  questions  on  the  basis  of  the 
assumpti<Mi  that  sufficient  funds  are  available  to  develop 
either  type  of  program.  (Underline  your  choice) 
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!•  Desirable  student-teachlng  experiences  can  best  be  proTided  for 
in  (a)  a laboratory  school  under  the  administration  of  the  College 
of  Education}  (b)  an  Intem^ip  or  oadet~type  student-'teaohing 
program  conducted  in  the  public  schools. 

2*  Desirable  opportunities  for  demonstrati(»i  can  best  be  provided 
for  in  (a)  a laboratory  school  under  the  administration  of  the 
College  of  Eduoatlm}  (b)  an  intern^lp  or  oadet^type  student* 
teaching  program  conducted  in  the  public  schools. 

3*  Desirable  opportunities  for  experimentation  can  best  be  provided 
for  in  (a)  a laboratory  school  under  the  administration  of  the 
College  of  Education;  (b)  an  internship  or  cadet-type  student- 
teaching program  conducted  in  the  publio  schools. 

U.  Opportunities  for  coosmmlty  service  programs  are  better  in  (a)  a 
laboratory  school  under  the  administration  of  the  college  of 
Education;  (b)  programs  developed  and  conducted  in  the  public 
schocde. 

Section  111.  In  the  space  belovy  would  you  pleace  indicate  what  have 
been  your  main  problemsy  if  axxy,  preventing  the  good 
use  of  your  labcnratory  school. 
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APPENDIX  D 

SCHEDULt;  USED  FOR  04THERING  DATA  CONCERNINO  EACH  INSTITUTKW 

I*  Name  and  location  of  schools 
II.  Historyi 

1.  Date  first  occupiedi 

2.  Original  costs 

3.  Grant  from  General  Educatiwi  Boards 
U.  Other  grantss 

S*  Original  status  as  to  uses 
6«  Present  status  as  to  uses 
III.  Organissation  and  administrations 
1.  Generals 

a.  Grades  s 

b.  Rank  of  principals 

o*  Degree  held  by  ludncipals 

d.  Rank  of  teacherss 

e.  Degrees  held  by  teacherss 

1)  Nisnber  vith  BAs 

2)  Nondser  sith  MAt 

3)  Number  with  fhDs 

is)  NuD^er  without  degrees 

f.  Salary  schedules 

g.  Administrative  chain  of  responsibility  and  author itys 

h.  Who  sets  the  polioless 

i.  Purposes  of  school  as  pertains  to  teacher-education  programs 

(writtmi  copy  if  available) 
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SCHEDULE  (Continued) 

Who  determines  the  cvirrloultmt 
k.  Who  emplaya  the  teachers  t 
!•  Time  schedule  of  schoolt 
Bu  Nunber  of  principals  since  first  organized t 
n»  Tumorer  of  teachers  t 

1}  Number  one  year  or  lesst 

2)  Number  over  one  year  but  less  than  two* 

3)  lhaber  over  twoi 

o*  Table  of  n\iraber  of  teachers  and  pupils  19li04i9i 

Tear  Pupils  Teachers  (including  larlncipal) 

mo-ia 

19ia-hZ 

19U2-U3 

19ii3-U» 

19UWt5 

19U5-U6 

19li6-U7 

19li7-U8 

19U8-li9 

p»  Number  high  school  pupils  19U8-j49  j number  high  school 
teachers  19U6*^ 
q*  How  are  children  selectedt 
2.  Finances 

a*  Source  of  fundsi 

b»  Total  current  instructional  cost  of  laboratory  schools 
c.  Mean  salary  for  laboratory  teachers 


3*  school  plants 

a*  Sites  (number  of  acres) 


b»  Facilities I 

. I)  number  of  classrooms! 

. 2)  Number  of  special . roonai 

, 0*  Use  by  laboratory  schobli 
. d»  Use  by  college  of  education: 

, e*  Total  number  of  college  pupils  using  plantt 
1}  Undergraduates! 

2)  (graduates!  Resident  i nco-resident 
IT*  Use  of  the  laboratory  school  for  stud^t  teaching! 

1«.  Present  program: 

2.  Nvod>er  of  student-teachers: 

Year  No*  on  Campus  No.  off  Campus  Total 

i9ia-i*2 

19U2-U3 

19U3-UU 

19Ui-l;5 

19U6-U7 
19U7-li8 
, 19U8-ii9 

3*  Number  clock  hours  required! 

U*  Intexuship  program: 
a*  Type  contract: 

b*  Selection  of  direoting  teachers: 

* 

o*  Training  of  direoting  teachers: 
d*  Pay  of  directing  teachers: 
e*  Rating  of  direoting  teachers: 
f*  Training  of  coordinating  teachers: 
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g«  Vialta  of  oo<mlinating  teachara 
h^  Conferences  of  student-teachers t 
1.  Other  infonaatloni 
6.  Future  planet 

V*  Use  of  the  laboratory  school  for  ob serration  and  demonstration t 

■V 

1.  Past  usei 

2«  Present  use  (type  program) i 
3«  Number  hours  actually  usedt 
Future  planet 

VI,  Use  of  the  laborat<»‘y  school  for  experimentation t 
1.  Past  uset 

a«  Type  of  experiments  (description}  t 

b.  Number  published  (in  rhat  fom)t 

**  , 

o«  Number  reviewed  by  Educational  Research t 

d#  Copies  of  eacht 

2*  Present  experiments t 

a*  Type  and  descriptiwit 
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b*  Present  siatust 
3*  Future  planet 

VII*  Use  of  the  labcnratory  school  for  c<»nsunlty  servioet 
1*  Past  use  (program) t 

2*  Present  use  (program) t 

3*  Future  plans t 

VIII.  Chief  difficulties  or  problems  preventing  successful  adminis- 
tration i 

IX*  Submit  questionnaires  tot 

a*  Laboratory  school  teachers t 
b*  College  teachers t 

X*  Interview  deans t 
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